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NugiS Grammatics ; heh^ an attempt to investigate^ certain 
Ikculiarities of the English Verb, 


T[ HE remaining subject of consideration is the Subjunctive 
Mood. Now, if it shall be considered, that I have succeeded in 
establishing the point, that the tonibinatioii%of c»principal and 
an auxiliary verb does not constitute a legitimikte future tense, 

' it will not be difficult to prove tliat the English language does 
not possess a gcnflinc subjunctive mood. For as it iufs 
shown, that the form diaually denominated the future tense is in 
truth composed of the iiihnitive mood of tlic pi|ncipal yefb, 
governed by an Aixillary verb ; so it will be found on ex^mi- 
natiem, that what is generafiy considered to be tijje ,subjunctive, 
(or as it is sometimes termed, the conjunctive) mood, is in reality 
nothing else t^an a similar combination of principal and auxiliary 
-•%*erbs. • 

^ But I must in the first place admit, that our language does 
afford Che instawce of an uit^uestionable' subjunctive mood. 
This ^copti6n IS ttKbe found in the ’word tE«*rc ; occurring in 
► such phrasj-s as, if he Ificre^ ♦Bu! I believe thet" 

thjs is the only ifistance. * 

,‘^L. iir. No.^^^ 
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NoW) having admitted tlys instance of le^timate sfilv 
junctivc mood} let us see how the adniissjD|j affect t^c genc-'< 
ral question. If this example had been Jqil^dr in a regular verby 
• some argument in favor of die general c^^en^ of the mood in 
dispute might perhaps havcllccii drawn from it. no sdeh 
inference'ean arise from otic solitary instance} obtained from tlic 
verb fo —a Verb nfost irregular, not only iu our own, but in 

every other language.* If, therefore/the wljiole compass of our 
laiigihige can furnish but one genuine example of this mood 
(and that it will not supply more, I hope to make it appear hi 
the sequel] and that example being part of a most irregular^erbi, 
the fair conclusion seems to be, that, except in this instance, the • 
English language docs not possess a subjunctive mood -for, 
rxeeptio jyf'olfcU rcgulam. 

After what has been said on the follyj* (to use tlie words of 
Bislifop Lowth, before quoted,) of forcing the English under the 
rules of a foreign language,” 1 do not consider it necessary to 
apply to argumentation here, to prove that there exists no neces- 
sity whatever that the English verb should possess any particuLlr 
mood, because it may Happen to be included in some scheme of 
foreign conjugation, 'that point has been already suiliciently 
considered. 

It lias been contendetl, in support of the subjunctive mood, 
that moods have uii obvious foundation in nature, and therefore 
It is inferred tlSt every language must be furnished with corres- 
^ponding forms of expression. 'I'liis aTgun^ons is much of tlie 
same kind as thjt before noticed respecting the natural divisiott 

i ‘ • 

' Dr. iu liu !cttci to Or. Brviflvy, Oc inutis surdicqne infur- 

ina^Klis,’* '^Veruni illiiil nu^iliciru am, »cu 6c, cst (|nadai)teiiuii irregnlarc. 
quod ill omnibus /fTc liiqriiis coiitiiipt.* Kiiowiui; tUe«€Curary of tint 
uucli«»r, T had no doubt, on the firbt perusal of this soiitoiice, that he wua 
ucquaitited witli some lunf'uai'e, in ^shicli tti;s Vias a poriei'tly regfulnr vriii. 
This induced me to suspect my d|»iiiiuu on the tnibjecl, which had always 
liccii, tliat this verb is universally insular. But my suspicion was removed 
by refcrrTiiffto tlio autlioA Graiiunatieal Ih'axis, sobjaiued to liis G^niiuatica 
Anglicaiia, ^liewift, ^lAtitig of this vei b, he says, p. V03. Quod vcrbiiiu,^ 
i|Lnim est qqpm ait iu litiguis quasi omnibus (Griccil, l^tiiii, niodeniis, &e.> 
iYrc|^lgu^, ejlisquc cuf^jui^tio quasi ox variis radioibiis eumpa^inata thmllia.^' 
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of time.* Now thougli it is admitted thut there exist in nature 
' vanouAnodificJtioiis 'of being, doing, and suffbring ; yet it does 
by no means follow^ that tlicgp modes must be denoted in all 
languages by ohc peculiar form.^^Axiy expression which shi}ll 
clttirly indisate tlie modification, whetlier by verbal ini}ectSoii, or 
by a combination of several words, will effectually Serve all the 
purposes of nature. Ind^d, Mr. Murray concurs, as every man 
must, in this opinion : he admits, that « the moods may.be as 
effectually designated by a plurality of words, as by a jhange in 
the ^pcarance of a single word \ because the same ideas are 
denoted, and the same ends accomplished, by either manner of 
expression.” * Ami yet he attempts to support the necessity of 
our having a specific subjunctive and other moods, by tlic argu- 
ment, that « moods have a foundation in nature 
I shall \iow endeavour to examine how far the rules laid 
down by our grammariand| in respect of the subjunctive mood, 
are supported by the examples, whicli have been adduced m illus- 
tration of them. The most comprehensive and philosophical 
rule I know of, is that of Bishop Lowth, w^hich has been 
adopted by subscciuont writers on the subject. Let us see, 
therefore, on what authority this rule stands. It is expressed in 
these words — « Hypothetical, conditional, concessive, and 
exceptive conjunctions, seem in general to rc^uir^^^the subjunc- 
tive mood after them ; as, i/\ though^ unless^ exc^^ty ^ihether^ or, 
^c. but by u.se they admit of tlic indicative } and in some cases 
with propriety.’” • ^ 

The learned Bishop endeavours to sustain this rule by the 
following examples : — 7/ thou be the son of God.” Matt. iv. 3. 
« Tlmtgh he s/^/ylme, yet will I put my trust in him.” Job. i».iii. 
J5. — « Unless he \t)ash his* flesh.” Lev. xii. 6. — No power, 
except it were given from above.” John, xix, 11. — « Whether it 
Jixere I or they? so we preach.” Cor. xv, 11. He then observes. 
The subj unctive in these iystances implies something contingent 
or doubtful ; the indicative would express a more absolute and 
determinate sense.’*— hArod. to EngU Gram.p, 137. 

: 

Class. JocRN. No. i%. i>. 788. 

^ Oraok p. 10>I. ' 
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It !s to be remarked, that th^ learned author does not seem to 
establish the correctness of these instances, on the ground of any 
peculiar idiom of the English tongue. 'He refers, for their jiisti- 
iication, to the nature and sena* of the plirases. He approves pf 
tlie use ©f die subjunctive mood on these occasions, upon 
principles of u:iiversa<* grammar — upon the supposition of some 
philosophical propriety. These illstan^.es arc collected from the 
vulgar translatioji of the bible ; and it may citcite some surpri/e 
to be toW, that not one of these examples is expressed in the 
subjunctive mood in the languages, from which tliey. are 
traT'blitcd. A reference to the originals will clearly establibh 
this singular fact. The only author within my knowledge who 
lias noticed this curious inadvertence (for such it certainly is) of 
the learned Bishop, is Mr. Webster/ In his Dissertations on 
the English Language, he has fully investijVatcd these examples, 
by a collation with their originals. Such is the unstable foun- 
dation, on which some of our most eminent grammarians have 
rested their conclusions on this subject. 

But so discordant arc the notions of the very advocates of the 
English moods, th.it few of them agree even on the number of 
them \ and as to the paiticular mood in question, the most vague 
and inconsistent doctrines have ^prevailed. Some persons have 
thought it to con.^st in die ad6ption of the plural form of the 
verb, without ftgard to the persons, whether singulalr or plural, 
to whom it relates, when it Is preceded by particular com- ^ 
junctWiis. Others consider it to be a mere second form of the 
vod), tobcuicd after certain conjunctior s, but hesitate to exalt 
it to the dignity of a nominal mood. Many, who denominate 
thfs form of expression an actual mood, liifiit its existence to 
one tense; ^whilo ethers extend it to various tenses. Such 
vagueness and indecision can only be the result of speculation : 
attempts to tleiiiic a nonentity naturally terminate In confusion. 

\ * 

' TIic Cdiittiuigh jlbevlrwcn have treated thU gentleman uitii 
contempt. ^SpeakicDg the uiindvaiiccd state of Aiiicricaii litcratuie, they 
*' Noal^ Webster, arc athiiJ, still occupies the first place in cnti.. 
visli|||'*~Aiiirmg rnany.ahsiinl speculutiom, tliis writer has, in inj opiuiunehut'’ 
i\tr, chiiibiuJ suin^ vciy sound p^iifCiplei of Eu^lilli graimavr. ^ 
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But, as if to fill the mci^ure of perplexity, it is nJmittecl by 
the very assertors of this mood,ehat the cliscriniiiiation between . 
it and the indicative is to be found, not in the form itself, but 
in the general meaning of th^ sentence! Bishop Lowth says, — 

« The mood is to be determiiicd by the circumstances and 
conditions of the sentence;” and Mr. Murray states that, « in 
this mood the precise time of the verb is v6ry much iletevmincJ 
by die nature and drift^pf the sentence P Is it not an abuse of 
terms to call this a distinct mood ? Our language has been called 
ungrammatical; and indeed it must be reproachfully so, if 
fcon|ugathig our verb, (as we are asked to believe wc do) 
^through a variety of moods and tenses, the precise mootl or 
tense in any particular phrase cannot be discovered in the verb 
itself, but must be hunted for, through « the nature and drift 
of the sentence 1” 

Not oiJly is the doctrine of our grammarians on this subject 
inconsistent and unsatisfactory, but the practice of our best 
writers, when attached to this doctrine, is grossly un-emiform, 

A late writer on grammar has assigned as a reason for rejecting 
the subjunctive mood from his system, that it can tend only 
to embarrass a young pupil, and retard his progress in grammar ; 
and if you M^ero io endeavour to explain it to Ifim, by saying that 
the subjunctive mood is used after a conjunction, he perhaps, in 
the very nrxt sentence v'Ciifd ,find the indicative following a 
conjunction." * The author might have said,— in the very same 
sentence, and in the^very same construction.* This assertion 
will be amply jiistftlcd by the following citations from w riters.^ 
of the most eminent reputation : 

If its absence carries no displeasure or pain yv'ith it ; * 

man be easy and Content withou| it, there is no desire of it.”— 
Locke on Human Understafiding^ vol./* p. 179. 

If the incomprehensible nature of the thing they discourse 
of, or reason about, leads them into perplexities and contra- 
dictions, and their minds U overlaid by an object too large, See.*' 
Jbid. voL /. p, J79. * 


, * LindJry Murray lilHauiiucil, p. 
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« ^the church Members of its own to employ in the 

service of the public j or ^ so ifhhappily contrived, &c.”— 
Sctiliments of a Church of England Man. ** 

*< Ifi. gentleman in their company happen to have any blemish 
in his birth, or person *, Any misfortune hath befallen Ivs 
family, ort himself, .&c,” — likm% Letter to a Laity on Ikr 
Man ia(^e. • • 

c* allhmigh it he not artfully drawn, and i$ perfectly 

in the* spirit of a pleader/* — Idem^ Drapieri I jet lets. Letter .S. 

A man of an ordinary ear is a yoAgQ^ixihethrr a passion if 
expressed in proper sounds, and uchether the melody of tliose^ 
sounds be more or less pleasing.** — Addison^ l^ect. No. 29. 

« and consider, whether it be natural or great (‘iiougli 

for the person that utters it ; whether it deserves to shine in such 
a blaze of eloquence/* — Idem^ Sped. No. S9. 

— j who may, witli great propriety and beauty, ride on 

a dragon, j^he goes by land \ or if he chnse the water, upon one 
of his own swans from Caesar in Egypt/* — Pope^ of the Pod 
Laurcat. 

** Though he is generous, even to profusion, he affects to Le 
thought a prodigy of parsimony and prudence; thmgh his coiii. 
Tersatioii be replete with the most sordid and scUish maxims, 
liis heart is dTla?ed ^ith the most unbounded love.” — Goldsmith's 
Cil. of Worlds Letter 2G. 

Jjegin to doubt whether wisdom fe aloiic sufficient to make 
a man happy ; whethn' every step we take^ in refinement is not 
an inlet into new inquietudes/* — Ziem, IjcL 37. 

However, though this figure he at prAcnt so much in 
fashion ; thoug^ the professors of it are so much caressed by 
the gr^'at, yet it is confessed, &c. — Idjeni^ Let. 53.^ 

<< If he would but withhold his judgment, till he come nearer 
it, or stay till clearer light comes^ &C /’ — fValts on Imprav. of' 
the Mindy ch. Xf^. * ^ 

Wlicn«he enters life, if his temper /;c soft and timorous, he 
is timorous and from the knowledge of his defects ; or 
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l^he wts bom with spirit attd resolution, he is ferocious, &(r.«— ” 
J)r. Jaiason,’ NamMer, No, H. | 

« * we inquire wAetker the pain be proportionate to 
the lamentation, and «ciAe^^,^supposing the afRictioii real, it i$ 
ig>t the efiect of vke and folly, ^jlther than calamity’*.-^/dent, 
Mf. 50. • 

« yit is published and praised) he may then/leclare himself 
the author ; if it be suppressed^ he may wonder in private) &c.’* 
/(lem, Vo. 56. * 

0 '' ^the hair Aas lost its powdcf) a lady has a pufF^ if a coat 
tie Shotted, a lady has a brush/' — Idenii No. 6. 

I desire, says Swift, no stronger proof that an opinion must 
he false, than to iind very great absurdities annexed to it. Can 
this rule of judgment be applied to any case more forcibly than 
to iliis doctrine of tlie subjunctive mood? When our best 
authors manifest by their writings the inapplicability of the rule, 
it is not to be wondered ^hat hiferior abilities should bp lost in 
contradiction. And it affects, in no trifling degree, the value 
and dignity of the art itself, to find that its very professors do 
not understand, or at least misapply, their own rules. Such 
instances us those last quoted, call forcibly to mind the following 
lines of Ovid ; 

jtcctor in iiirortn «*st ; nrr quid fiigiatvc potatve, 
luveiiU j anibigiiis m mipet ipHa nmlts, * ' 

XJe Trist.i, 1. W. S. r. SI. 

Lowth has givci} two examples similar to those above quoted : 
cnc from Milton, and the other from Addison. He intfodueVs 
them by the following observation *5 The same conjunction 
governing both indicative and tlic subjunctive fnood, in the 
same sentence, and in thc«ame circumstances, though either of 

* That Hr. Johnson should havf talleu iuto this imleci^m is siirprisiaii:, whm 
Y,o ronMidcr the rt'iHurc iic pjjsscs, in tlio Craiuniar prefixed to his Lnalish 
i)i(‘lioiiaiy, oil flic iieglc'ct of the conjiifirtive mood, as he ealls it. 'Hit* 
iiulirativo utul ooiijunctivc moods (says he) are by niodf^rn writi'm frefpirntly 
t'oidbiimled, or ratbrr the coiijmirtive is wliolly n^Iccted, wtirh sTimc coiivis 
nil life of vrrsiheaiion duco not invite its revival. It h asod aiuoii^ the purer * 
of fonner liiars ailev iff thougbf are, 
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flum separately *wmdd be right, 8eems.to be a great Impropriety*” 
With all becoming deference tto the iiithoriry of this learned 
prelate, I cannot but consider this to be a most cxtradnlinary 
position. After asserting the exigence of the subjunctive mood, 
and delivering rules for its'\x>se and application, the learned 
author, when examining particular instances, in whmh tins snp*. 
posed mood and another moo«l are confounded, tells us that 
either of them separately would be right ! What then becomes 
of his oMTii rules ? Can there be a stronger argvime.it against the 
existence of the subjunctive mood, than that wliich arises from 
the inconsistent practice of our best writers, and the repugnant 
cloctrines of our best grammarians, in relation to it ? It is surely' 
absurd to contend that these moods (if thq^ are moods) arc 
ionvertible forms, to be used as chance may occasion, or caprice 
lucline. To maintain such a doctrine is indeed to make the 
grammatical art a mere illusion ; or as Scaligcr too severely said 
of Iloracc’s Art of Poetry — ars sine arte iradita / 

Put it happens, singularly enough, that the dominion, which 
conjunctions are said to possess over the subjunctive mood, has 
been ascribed to them, without any attempt by the persons who 
have promulgated that doctrine, to ascertain the real iiatur*' and 
quality of those conjunctions. The origin of these words, liow- 
cver, has been most learnedly investigated by Mr. Horne Tooke. 
His discoverics.on jhis subject f may be applied to the present 
inquiry \\ it li vci^ great propriety and advantage. Indeed, tins 
'^has been already done in so satisfactory a manner by Mi\ 
iWrijlyiter, that I sImII cotitcnt myself, on thift part of the argu- 
ment, with sonic extracts from his Dissertations. 

This tlu.v)vy (says he,‘ alluding to our want of a subjunctive 
mbnd,) derives great strength from analysing (;the words called 
conjunctions. It will perhaps surfirise diose, who have not 
attendeef to tfiis subject, to hear it asserted, that the little 
conjunction ^ is a verb in the imperative mooth*^ Tliat this is 
the fact can no more be controverted /han any point of liistory, 
nr any truth that our senses present to the mind, .^is radically 
:lie s^me word Ti^ngive i it was in the Saxon iiifinitive gifany and 


M'f listrr’- J>i«^er. on the Knp. Lang. 
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in the imperativef like other Saxon ^verbs^ lost the an ; being 
written gt/l This is the word its purity j but in difFerent 
dialect!^ of the same radical tongue, we find it written 
jri, jf//i and yeve. Chaucer usecl^ instead of g,* 

^ Unto Oie devil rouj;h and of hewc:, 

' 1 Uiy body^ and panne alao. ’ 

¥rnt'% TalCj^ v, 7204. 

<< But the true imperative is gif, as in tlic Sad Shepherd^ Act. 
Ji. Sc. 2. . • • 

My largesse 

a }lalli lolled her lo bo yonr brotlior's ^ 

• * dif' s}ie can bo loelaiiiied ; not, his pray. 

« This is the origin of tlie Conjunction if; and it answers in 
ftcnsc and derivafllon to the Latin which is but a contraction 
of sit. Thus w'hat we denominate the subjunctive mood is 
resolvable into the indicative- « If ye love me, yc Vill keep my 
commandments,” is resolvable in tills maimer: « Give (give 
the following fact, or suppose it) ye love me, ye will keep my 
commandments.” Or thus, «« Ye love me (give that) ye will 
keep my * commandments.” 

« Though^ or Mo, commonly called a conjunction, is also a 
verb in the imperative mood. It is from the verb thajinny or 
itnijigany which, in the\Saxon, signified to grn«/, or <dUm* 'ITie 

' rr hits bceii mtisikvd, that r/ add arr s;tittiin1s wliioli l)oar nonriy the 
MDip iiniiiity to rnrli other as h and p, 'J'hiis it liapjienH tiiat \vc find la 
old wriliiiif^ a y in many 'Aords where ix now used ; as ayen, oyout, for 
Thus batptaX is viiljs^arly pronounced btifffinfi,** 

'i'hc tuUuninf' usaniplOH from (^iiauccr will juKtify Mr- Webster's observationT 
Ayi’iut our will made us religious.” 

• f’tfurf o/ Lqff, V. lU.X 

** 4fyrn, inethjiight, slic snnf; r*cn by mine ere.’* 

Tbp Fhure attti the Lenfe^ v. 10^. 

" It ma> observed, in addition to Mr. Webster's remarks, ftiat this rrso- 
J.itiuii nas htill more obvious while the word that was iiaed with these con* 
junettuiiii, as is cusloniarv in^oiir old writers. 

“ il* that otliir be iny destinie.” 

Chati£vr^ Court ^ Lore, v. eti.!, 

Uiough tliat I no ffepen havi* in this ptacc.” 

' idr*", fhv Ktu/fhte'M r. T.'l.. 

** I'dl that a wan be hent right by the cappe.” 

Idem, Second Aownt-'s 'I'a/e, v, 12. ' 
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word in its purity is pr tlwf ; and so it is pronounced by 

many of the common pcople^in England^ and by some in 
America. c. 

Tho he slay me, yet will I trust in him,’’ may be thus 
explained : « Allow (supposi^ he should slay me, yet will I 
trust In him/’ That this is the true sense of thOi is evident from 
another fact. The old writers used algift for although ; and 
its meaning mtfst be lifearly the same.” ^ 

** \%lio»c piTc is hard to find, * 

^ Aigt/v England and France were tliorow saiight. 

* ltd. An. Poet. 1 * 

All the Other conjunctions, usually considered as governing 
the subjunctive mood, might be illustrated in a similar manner, 
(and Mr. Webster has exemplified many of them) but I consider 
these instances to be sufucient to establish the principle, which 
they were quoted to support. • 

It now remains to be inquired, whether this form of expression 
may not* be satisfactorily resolved by the doctrine of ellipsis. 

Almost ail the irreguldrities,” says Dr. Priestley, " in the 
construction of any language, arise from the ellipsis of some 
words, which were originally inserted in the sentence, and made 
it regular : let us endeavour to explain this manner of speaking, 
(the conjunctive mood) by tracing out the original ellipsis. May 
we not suppose, that the wortU nm, in this sentence — we 
sh ill overtake him, though he run,”— is the radical fonn, which 
answers to tlic m/inidve mmd in other languages, requiring 
regularly to be preceded by another verb, expressing doubt or 
uncertainty, and the entire sentence to be, J/ We shall overtake 
him, though he idwuUl riiu,^ — Priesflct/$ Gram. p. 118. 

The foregoiitg example affords so satisfactory an illustration 
of this principle, that it is perhaps unnecessary to state any 
more; hut, as I^ave two or three similar instances at hand, I 
shall transcribe them. 

** So that if the war roufiuue (shmM continue) some years 
longer, a lantled man will be little better than a farmer at rack- 
rent.— .SVj/i, Kxannnerf \o. 13. 

« The inn*»s crowded, his orders are neglected, and nothing 
remains but that be dwour (should devour) in haste what the 
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<obk hns spoiled^ aAd drive on (sfiqtdd^drive on) in quest of 
bettor entertainment.— -Dr. Joh^opj Idler, Ao. 58. 

Yet there are some works, which the authors must consign 
unpublished to posterity, however uncertain be (mmf be) Ae 
event, however hopeless he (vmy be) the trust .” — Idewj 
65. s 

« You do not, I am sure, expect from me, that I go (should 
go ) back to the elder and more remote plrts of bur history*” — 
ilurd\ Moral and Po/ilicgl Dial. 

Sometimes both the elliptical and the entire forms of expression 
lrc|o be found in the same sentence, and following Ae same 
^identical conjunctions : t. g. 

Hlkcther th€^ unaccountable animosity against this useful 
domestic (the cat) ma}f Ike any cause of the general persecution 
of owls, who are a sort of feaAered cats, or whether it be only 
an unreaftomiblc piqpe the moderns have taken against a serious 
countenance, I shall not determine.” — Ptrpe, Guardian. No, (il. 

The author might, with perfect propriety, have .written, 

7/tag 5c/’ or 5c/’ in both members of Ae sentence; the two 
phrases are equivalent in sense and grammar, Ac one being the 
i^ntirc, and Ae other the elliptical, form of expression. The 
desire of variety perhaps suggested Ae use of both expressions. 
The same remarks will apply to tlie following examples from 
Addison : 

<< IV he! her or no the diiFcrent motions of Ae animal spirits, 
ill different passions, ntay have any effect on the mould of the 
face, when the lineaments are pliable and tender, or whether the 
same kind of souls reijuire the same kind of habitations/Tsluitr 
leave to the consideration of the curious.” — Spectaio/^ No. 86. 

Whether it he that their blood is more relinctt, Aeir fibres 
more delicate, and their animal spirits more light and volatile ; 
ire wkei/urfAS some have imagined, there 7nai/ %ot he a kind of 
sv‘x in the vPry soul, I shall not pretend to determine.” — Ibid. 
No. J28. 

In the opinion of Dr. driest I '’y, however,—*^ it is an objection 
to this account of the conjuiictivt form of the verb, at least an 
objection against extending it to the prq^erite tense ;^that if we 
analyse a conjunctive preterite by supplying Ae ellipsis, the rule 
will not appear.to hold, except when the preterite tense and the 
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participle are tlic same, ns^ indeed they are in all verbs regularly 
inflected.’’ Before this objecti<m can be of any forcC} it must 
be shown that our language docs really possess a preteri.e con- 
junctive; but I am fortified in denying the existence of such a 
tense, by the authority of Johnson, and of many other gram- 
marians, who, while they maintain the genuiuenoss of liic 
present, make no mention of the preterite conjunctive, except in 
tlie conceded ihstaned of the word votre. Not that this matter 

I 

appears to me to require the aid of much .'Authority. What 
person', except one resolved to have a preterite conjunctive', 
v/ould sayj — iflhott came yesterday He might perhaps say,* 
« if them earnest j* — or, more probably, « if them didst come-** 
Whenever the indicative is not used on such occasions, resort 
is had to the infinitive mood, governed by do^ as above exem- 
plified. Indeed^, the latter phraseology appears to be the more 
natural, as it certainly is the more frequently used. 

It may be worthy of remark^ perhaps, that while the- Saxon 
termination of the infinitive mood was retained in our language, 
the auxiliaries were usually followed by that form of expression. 
This continued to so late a period as the time of Chaucer, every 
page of whose works will aftbrd abundant examples of such 
construction. And it is by no menus improbable that they were 
often accompanied with the st^n of the infinitive mood. A very 
learned author has left us an instance of this association. 

« The best condition is to tciU ; thd second, to fv/w.” — Lord 
JJacon. 

Tti the following example, ht (which is usually considered as 
denoting the imperative mood) evidently governs the iniinitive. 

** Let not my father and mother to 
''rtie death that I maun die !” 

«i 

■* Lament of the 

This pretended subjunctive mood has been chlQ^y used by 
persons much engaged in the reading and study of foreign 
languages ; and it is almobt invariably used, after certain con- 
junctions, but .without regard to tliis elliptical resolution, 


' fScotCt Minstralsy ol‘ the Seotti.<!h Border, voI.ii.p. 
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by those vrhose knowledge of English has been obtained 
from books, and who have not had the mdans of correcting 
their studies by conversation with the natives of England. 
The operations of Mr. Salmon’s ynind, ^n forming liis judg- 
n«nt on this subject, will aiFord one example at least ia 
support of these observations. In a French grammar, which 
he published in 1788, he expresses himself iff the following 
terms : • 

** Before I left France, I had studied Bishop Lowth’s Intro- 
\lu(^tion to English Grammar. On my arthral in England, I 
* used to sa/, I be at home, he do tlwt, &c. My 

friends were so kind as to whisper in my ear — You should say, 
//' I am at lionie ; Provided he does that, &c. and I who could 
not reconcile their phrases to grammar, exclaimed within my- 
self — They do not jkiiow their own language ! At last I disco- 
vered that Britons have the love of liberty yet too strongly rooted 
in their bosoms ; that they are too averse even to the appearance 
of shackles, to permit their conversation to be restrained by this 
grammatical accuracy. 1 lamented the incorrectness ; but to be 
ill the still prevailing fashion, I shook off the yoke of the sub- 
junctive mood, and by conforming less to this grammatical rule, 
I better suited my speech to the genius of the nation. InEnglish, 
then, the subjunctive mood is, as yet, almost confined to poetry, 
or solemn language ; but in French it is an uilpardonable fault 
not to use it, even in the most familiar conversation, - 

Complete nfthe French Language^ p. 200. 

But in an English Grammar, which he published 
after his study of the language had heeu tempered and oorrected 
by conversation with the natives of England, he^delivers a very 
dijflercnt doctnne. Speaking of ^ the subjunctive mood, 110- 
says : • 

Cc mftdc subjonctif, tel que Tentcnd ITEv^que Lowth, 
n'existe pas cn Anglois. Dans Ics occasions oii il parole 
employ^, telles que celtcs qu'il cite, ii u’y a qu'une ellipse a 
regard de quclqu’ttn des auxiliaires Anglois \ ce qui fait quo le 
verbe lui-mSme se presente pour xonU% les personnes te\ qu il 
est Si rinfinitif, sans son stgne to, S*xl y eat eu rdellement un 
mode subjoncitif m Anglois, le temps passe pour le mode indi- 
*catif, ce qui nqst pas ; car il nV a que I nvre , theu &c. 
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qui presente une cHfF^reiice iifarquee; aussi nc pouvons notU 
regarder ce Xi'ere^ que comme uiic irregularite /* — GraucK AngL 
coinparie avec la Gram. Fran*;ohe^ p. 199- Note. 

And in another part of th^same work, (Introduction, p. xix.) 
he saysr— Le present du subjonctif de ce verli. to be 
dit-on, he pour routes les personnes ; mais c’ost qu'il y a ellipse, 
un auxiliaire tol que ^all ou may etant sousentendu a 1 egard 
de ce verbe, comme a Tigard de tout autre- Lc temps passe du 
subjonctif de ce verbe to be^ dit-on encore, est xvere^ qui devieni 
tttrr/ poutrla secomie personne tutoyante ; mais tous les autrei 
verbes se trouVant la meme chose pour le temps passe de notre' 
subjonctif, que pour le temps passe de notre iiidicatif: lorsqu ’on 
ii’emploie point d auxiliaire, on doit consid^rer were I comme 
une irrcgulariti^, autorisee par Tusage, et semblable ^ celle dans 
notre dussc-jcy au lieu de, devrois-jey et dans notre ^/rf, 

au lieu de, faurois dd^ &c/’ 

He sqpports his latter opinion (without any allusion however 
to his former) by reference to Horne Tooke’s analysis of the 
conjunctions alleged to govern the subjunctive mood, and by an 
investigation of the constitutional idiom of the English language- 

It has been apprehended by Dr. Beattie and others, as before 
noticed, that the limitation of the moods and tenses here con- 
tended for, << would be a useless nicety, and, if adopted, would 
introduce confusion into the grammatical art.” But how stands 
the fact ? We have seen the doctrines of very able grammarians 
vague and contradictory, respecting the number and quality of 
thesS moods and tenses; we have found the practice of their 
rules by our most eminent authors grossly inconsistent, even in 
the very samie%entence. Such are the inconvonit?nccs attending 
the System of learned conjugation ; wliose advocates arc so fluent 
in the imputatioci of introducing confusion into the grammatical 
art. ^ 

But, on the contrary, if the doctrine here advanced is well 
founded, confusion may be easily avoided ; and the << uso1ei»» 
nicety,” so earnestly deprecated, will perhaps be found quite 
imaginary-^ The first;, question, being merely a matter of 
opinion, can never occasion any practical inconvenience, what- 
ever may be our opinion respecting it. Whether ^hall urife is 
a regular futwhe tense, in the true s^nse of that term ; or niciely 

m . * 
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a phrase composed of a principal verb, goyerncd by an auxiliary 
verb, the infinitive mood, "and which phrase, thus com- 
pounded, denotes future time ; whichever of these opinions is 
the right, no person can possibly be embarrassed in the use of 
tl^is expression. Neither will tl(e second question be found 
encumbered with much difficulty* The rule for xlie use of 
Stvvvi’, which is acknowledged to be a genuine subjunctive mood, 
may be very well exprd^sed in the words of Bishop Lowth, — 
« The proper use of the subjunctive mood, after the conjunction, 
Jii, ill the case of a doubtful supposition, or cqncessjpn/’ The 
. prd{)riety of such expressions, ^ if it hc^thmgh it be — unless 
it be, &c. will be determined by the fact, whether these phrases 
can be perfected by supplying an auxiliary verb — as, in the 
example given by Dr. Priestley, << We shall overtake him, 
though be run ; i. e. << though he should run.’* The doctrine 
of ellipsis will be found an infallible test in all instances of this 
kind \ without the justification of which the radical form, or 
infinitive mood, of the verb ought never to be used. Whenever 
this resolution of the sentence will not apply satisfactorily, we 
may be assured that it requires to be expressed indkatmly. 

Thus it appa^^ars, that the doctrine usually advanced, on the 
subject of the subjunctive and various other moods ascribed to 
the English verb, is very much shaken by considering the 
v.iguoiicss aiul coutradictioii wRich attend it. FeW grammarians 
agree ^ ven ns to the number, much less the qualities and 
functions of these imaginary moods ; and the insufficiency of 
their rules is exceeded, if possible, by the repugnant app'deatiotis 
of them by our mo%t eminent authors. The existence of such 
moods in our tongue receives no support, but r.vther discredit, 
by analysing thJ conjuncyons by which they are supposed to be 
govenied. Above all, this fonn ot expressioi\has been shown 
by authority aid examples to be merely elliptical; and the 
deficiency is found to be perfectly supplied by the introduction 
of auxiliary verblL whiclf manifestly govern the principal verb in 
the infinitive moo To which may be added (what, if gram- 
mar is really the artiof speaking and writing correctly, is not an 
unimportant consideration) by this doctrine here proposed the 
obscurity and difficulty of former rules, ^hich have produced 
such iaconsistent practices,^ effectually avoNeej, 
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I trust, therefore, that ^Jiai . has been urged will justify the 
conclusion, that, with the exception of one instance, and that 
in a most irregular verb, the English-language possesses no 
genuine subjunctive mood ; and that the forms, which hltlicrio 
have usually passed for thab and various other moods, arc «Iri 
truth con>posod of the infinitive mood of the principal verb, 
governed by an auxiliary. 

I 

In the humble hope, therefore, that the arguments and autho- 
rities w‘hj{:h have been adduced, have not w'liolly failed tp 
establish the positions I have offered, I shall now concludi5 tliis^ 
essa/. Its errors and imperfections arc too obvious, 1 fear, to 
render the confession of them meritorious : of its worth (ahsU 
iavidia verbo /) 1 have not presumed to hazard a conjecture. I 
sliaH only add, that tlie composition of it has taught me to feel, 
most sensibly, the truth of Dr. Johnson's 6bservation, that — It 
is very diffjcuU to Vivite on Ike minuter parts of* lUeraiitrv, 
•sdthout failing either to please or instruct. 


0/JO lOJY/v 


TUK chisesj: world. 

Btf the Rev. R. ratrick^ A. M. 


TftE Chinese is the most p^ulous empire, wij'ch mankind ever 
consented to ^bey; and its sovereign inspyes respect, and 
enforces submission through the most people^ portion of the 
globe, and over three (if ihs of the human He has van- 

quishcjd and subjected die hereditary^ enemys of his kingdom, 
and doubly enlarged his ample patrimOnj^^* He touches with 
one hand the remotest East, and witli the <j;ther holds the sceptre 
over the fiumbl(^ faoriles of Tartary, the distant mountaineers 
of Tibet, and tho swarthy sons of Siam, or Pegu. The British 
doktiinioiyi afone xiheck his wide career on flie West; the 
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bulwark of Russian Tartary aloi* on die North. Contrasted 
with hiS wi Jo domain, the Ro nan world ” sinks into insig- 
the boas tod realms of Iran, or Moguls-tan, lose their 
claim to grandeur and dpulen^c ) the tented monarchs of the 
house of Timoiir and Zingis appear ^eble Lords and inconsider- 
ablrtChi'^ftaius. "rhe increase of the Chinese population 

ascoi'dh to tv/o inilJIons; the weakest of its seventeen native, and 
its live tribut.uy, provinces, out-numbers Great-Britain ; the 
greitist exceeds tlio popuLulon of the Russian territory. 
Kuropj uoii.-d to Afr-ca in ('uo mass of nations under one chief, 
w^iil^ not its \vo:u!oiful mimbeis, or equal the aifgust and 
ifiip.osing .'ppoirarce of its pol'ty. Earth exhibits no second 
SCO 10 'it awrnlly interestiug as tlie regularity and order of the 
CJiIiiooo T' vu'-o Four hundred millions of human beings 
repose !i le jr tlio ssh.idow of tliat sublime and elevated throne; 
aic m ird’.Tliod into ;ir')v«nces governed by similar fules, and 
regul ^ J. by military, civil, and collegiate, mandarines with 
si' ij*!' I'l wM's j are honored by the same public reivatVls, or 
di<'‘ <• J by the same marks of public infamy; and arc subdi- 
vid‘.''i mto wliieh never c m unite, or even approach, and 

which ir.in^mh <he Imperial commands in a lengthened sue- 
ccoiivm of fnim the first servant of the crown, 

empli.itic illy d<.pom'ni.ir<:d tlie « other Emperor,” through 
th ' v.irii'iis ('rders of riiaii(iarh:o,^ to the humble coylie, or the 
hi’inhl.'r sla\e. 'riu^y are a regulated ordeily empire, whose 
diJlVrent vasik-^ ,'ie‘di •ilngui^hed by legal « ceremonies,” and u 
leg il drt'SNj n’luise \til iges or cilic^^ include in their names j^jieir 
legal omi.n'iiet*; '.anals of three monthf>’ sail, worthy of 

such a iijon .rcliy, are ,’li Imperial property; whose iyUnd rivers, 
giganiic ..s the aninle canals, which they partially feed, are each 
siiperlnteiiil'.d by .Iw atcliful^rn.igistratc, and their banks repaired 
by Roy.il mutiilicvlic ' ; whose granaries, vast as their domain, 
in the season-ftf tVniiH' are gratuitously opened to supply its 
innumeiable subjelt,, aiu^ to diffuse relief and abundance 
ibrough .1 cncl'‘ of li^drcds of thousands of miles ; whose mili- 
tary, compiratjvoly fe^ are subject to die civil magistrate, and, 
in ill s fav.‘i\4l I uid of peace, form the pomjV, and not the terror, 
^of 11 s t oui . , aiuf tho sovereign ; whose court is guarded, not by 
tUuusaiuls drawn .from an unpeopled country, but b/ the 
• VoL. 111. No. V. ^ - 
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affection of a grateful, happj, gentle nation; by the fidelity of 
a band of eunuchs ; and by t le presence, and the lives, and the 
fortunes of the contented dependant rulers of thousands;' 
rulers, who “ stand near this mighty throne, and bold it firm.” 
Such a scene must claim respect from all mankind, must attract 

the admiration of philos^hical Europe. The embassy of 

the Hollanders, indeed, feebly attempts to paint in mean or 
disgusting celors, the rude manners, the uproar, the unclean- 
lincss of the Court of Pekin. It rdpresents its feasts as con- 
temptible, its viands as nauseous ; the present of food from the 
Imperial banquet, as worthy the vulgar, and the slave, and vot 
tlie lofty Ambassadors of an European state ; its 'gaffics c s 
pdcrile and trifling, its actors as the most wretched of buffoons : , 
the interior apartments of the palace as dark and confined, 
inferior in architecture, inconvenient in form: its boasted public 
audience, a scene of incivility and disorder. The debasing 
description reminds every classical reader*’ of the tented fields” 
of the great Chagan of the Huns, in the histon/ of Cubhoity or 
of the liaughty leaders of the Turkmans in their native plains, 
when the governors of the remote Constantinople sent their 
humble Ambassadors to offer obeisance to the cliicf of tlieir 
savage hordes. 

But die reader observes, not with fastidious con- 

tempt, but in silent admiration, the noble simplicity of the 

Father df China whose jflain, though immensely cxteiibive, 
palace, whose summer tent or moveable court, in short, all 
whose unadorned majesty mocks the vain magnificence of the 
kiffgs of the earth. Ilis footl so moderate and unvaried, his 
habit so modest. Ids eye mild and encouraging;’ hi* taste 
attempered to the national taste; his manners popuI.;r and 
patriotic; his queens, his coulics,^ his clury'bcrj, and all tlieir 
imcxpeiisive, decor..Lions, only distinguishcif* Irom liioso of his 
nobles, or his opulcTit subjects, by their propllirtiqns and oiiperior 
circumference : in short, so elevated a sovcjfcign, high r.ilsed 
above all rival height,” grcjil by tht emii^cc of hi 5 humility, 
exalted in his royal discliarge of the ^flices of the national 


* These rciyai'is were made before the late Emperor died. 
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TeUgion, illustrious by the exairlble of royal husbandry, and 
patriotically selfish in promoting advancement of his infinite 
subject such a character cannot be viewed without the mingled 
sensations of reverence, and of love : these are scenes, and this 
is an empire, which cannot h9 contemplate<l without astonish* 
^mtnt at the progress of Chinese cmlization, that land of perma* 
nent peace; and a reluctant admittance of the inferiority of 
European politics, or the European systerft of tjternal wars.” 
The rapid advance^ and ?he astonishing changes, of its empire 
stagger belief: its population, Including its late conquests, 
caFCeeds four hundred millions ; its fishing and coasting vessels 
ttor^flly cover itsS shores over several miles ; at Canton alone, a 
million of fndividuals arc born and die in floating houses. Its 
tillage is elegant and minute : it appears to be a species of 
extensive gardening. Its numerous trades and arts have aug- 
mented to meet the wislies and the luxuries of* its middle 
and opulent ranks. *In such an empire every object of our 
contemplation rises into gigantic magnitude. Its merchants are 
the honorable of the earth; Its bankers, individually, enjoy 
fortunes of three or four millions sterling; a late prime minister, 
eighteen millions. Its superior mindarincs are pcrsOTiagca 
higher than the subject princes and tributary kings of Tartary ; 
and its “ great father,” the emperor, is adored as a God ! Paris, 
Petersburg, and London, would merely rank in the cities of 
the tliird order,” united, they wohld not compose one Pekin or 
Liechicu. Madrid, Insbon, Naples, Palermo, Berlin, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, and Vienna, sink into the class of tlie un- 
wnlled villag(?s, antf the provincial capitals of China, hrlanu- 
facture by machinery,* or by manual labor, has arisen to such a 
state of excellence, that no foreigner is encouraged lo introduce 
his discoveries, arri no rigljf of patent is required to stimulate 
invention. The (Ihincsc public is so infinite, as t« supply work 
to ft// the in^ustnous, and their nation is so populous and 
wealthy, as to re\wd nfl the laborious. 

A standing arm\^nd aif Imperial police of three millions of 
men, repress riot, am^ocure property : iiiteni.d repose and civil 
concord pervade the hi|ndrod counties of iljc einpiro. JNo inva- 
sion has been experienced during a cenfury, and no seat of war 
has interrupted either the manufactories, or agriculture. In so 
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favorable a state of public a^^airs, the interior improvements of 
China must have exceeded the most sanguine hopes of llie hito and. 
thepreseiit emperors, the most patriotic, wise, and gentle, princes, 
who have ever swayed a scepCre in succession. New catuds 
have been dug, new plantations of sugar, and rice, and 
been raised ; new roads formed, and new cit'ics built/ and 
one thousand coloiues planted, and four adjolhing kingdom*, 
conquered. Many articles, for which they were dependent on 
Russian Tartary, are now supplied by their subjects, and many 
materials, which they formerly bought in the form of a finished 
manufacture, they now import into Canton in a rude state. ,, 
Thus they yearly approach towards an independence of the 
world ; while the Eastern world crowds its havens for its sugai 
and porcelairi and the Western, for its teas and its cottons. 


Rejlcctium on the Population of China ; and it$ 

China, properly so called, contains three hundred and thirty- 
three millions of souls, and extends over twenty degrees of 
latitude and twenty of longitude, or four hundred square : rh > 
proportion is that of seven hu/idred thousand souls to one sriuaro 
degree or seventy square miles,, or ten thousand souls to rme 
square mile. This number is not inn^edible: similar historical 
facts occur. The provinces of Holland on a space of two 
degrees by three supply a population oi^ two, or, at the highest 
computatipu, of three millions; or, a number Iialf of thr 
Chinese. The tribes under David, eight millions of people, 
were fed on a surface of three degrees lol g and three broad. 
The modern inhabitants of England give ) norc than half the 
ratio of Chinese popularity ; give nine mil^ns*of souls on six-> 
teen square degrees. — ^The historic? of Cmia prove that in the 
remotest ages it was populous and that ij/cacli successive age it 
had increased in numbers. Herodoty>, five centuries before 
Christ; asserts the Hindoos to be the most numerous of nations : 
The Hindoo writers describe the Chinas as leaving Hindostau 
>A?id oyer^reading all the East, The Roman merchants at die 
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age of our Saviour had visited th| lan4 of «ilk,” and recount 
• tile''* population with astonishment. The Persian Kings were 
as >i .cjcl th/ir innumerable forces. Two Mahomedan 
Vvya,i;crs (Sec Harris’s coliectios) in the ninth, and M. Polo in 
tlw olov'ontb, centuries, visited Canfon, and talk frequently of 
cAitaiiiing one nnllion of souls, and of their jeleven or 
uvoivc thousand walled villages and towns.. The Jesuits, during 
tw) entire centuries, giv* an annual census and the Imperial 
of the* Chinese world, and demonstrate its annual 
i of citizens to be tv/o millions j and consequen^y in less 
^i.in Xfiy years the increase would ascend to one hundred millions! 
V/lien will tlie prejudices of Europe confess that a season of 
j).' »ce and .111 undivided empire are more favorable to population 
ih.in bloody wars ? and that the human kind, like the herring or 
t^'io labbit^ if permitted to increase without the interjuption of 
wars, and famines, aifU plagues, soon doubles its numbers ? - 

Hiving t!ius cleared the Chinese census (recorded in the 
Aiiniul Register) of fraud or of error, let us propose two 
Cwilculations. -1st. On the greatest possible population of the 
whole earth. -- 2d. On its possible perfect cultivation. 

With the Chinese ratio of people, the world would contain 
/ea thousand millions of sons and daughters. This ctrcumstancc 
may be easily calculated. 

China includes twenty degrees^ of either kind, or u square of 
four hundred : the globe three hundred and sixty in circum- 
ference, and one hundred and eighty in latitude; of which 
fpacc, seas occupy fwo thirds and leave the rest habitable for 
man : the arctic clrclc^Oxcludcd. 

r.uropc claims thirty by sixty, or 1 800 square degrees : with 
a population equahto China^it would support 1,498,000,000 of 
souls, or above its prrs/nf numbers;^ ^ 

j\ria, exclusive « China, of North Siberia, of New Holland, 
of its seas and its l^es, boasts at least of forty degrees in length 
and ninety in bread^. It thnu Europe. 

With the Chinese p^ulation it might nourish 2,664,000,000 
of inhabitants. 

' America, exclusive (?f Northeni districts, its lakes rfnd seas, 

' includes in the Northern hemisphere 2000 square degrees, in 
the,5outhern 18(t0, in the two 3800. With a Chiif(^cj)opulu» 
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tion It would comprehend 330, 000, 000 of natives, or ten 

times the population of China* • 

Africa, no uiiintiabiuble cotitincnt, as the ancients' dreamed, 
but fertile and productive, embraces 2800 square degrees ; wUli 
the China population it would be crouded with 2,631,000,900 
of inhabitants - New Holland so dimly conjectured in former 
ages to be a d Soutliern Continent,” a^id so modestly concealed 
in the bosom of the Southern Ocean, appears to the wondering 
eye of mudmi Europe an island or rather a continent excce<Ung 
tlie magiTititde of China and comprizing ()(XJ square degredS* 
With the Chinese population this unknown land” woultf 
supply food to 499,000,000 of men. From the (/d/l'flnn of the 
above numbers results the sum of 10,065,000,000. — China 
owes Its population, not to the native fertility of its lantU, but 
to its own agricultural industry ; and ow^s the iiujAber of its 
subjects, not to foreign conquests, but to its peaceable temper 
and tilt peaceable iw'reo.sc of its native sons. — The same circum- 
stances alone are wanting to render ihe ithtdk* nnih a continued 
town and a continued garden, resembling China or Holland, 
Judea or England, in popuLirity and in cultivation; viz. national 
and universal peace ; national industry. 

Were nations individually industrious and universally pacilic, 
all the usual evils of nature wpuld be softened or removed \ all 
the parts of the globe would wave witli harvests and buzz with 
crouds, similar to those of China; every river would be thronged 
with vessels, every sea groan under a wtiglit of navies : tho 
winds would labor cheerfully to waft ov^r the ocean the innu- 
nierable fleets, and mother earth would rejoice to e\pose to her 
smilijig family her hidden treasures of grain and her sources of 
fertility. 

In reflecting* upon the grealed possible Yultivation of tlic 
e.irih, however, take into your considerjAon* local circum- 
stances. 1. Mountains : some are picuraw barren, most 7 uatf 
be useful. They art tilled in China, Japj^ and Grcat-Britaiti. 
They were tilled from the summit to tip valley in Canaan, in 
Moorish Spain, im Carthaginian Aflica. 2. Observe the 
morasses pf a country. They have, indeed, been drained in Old ^ 
England, in Ireland ; in a greater degree in Bolgium, in modern 
iplwa, In Sincient Babylonia. After drainage, their bed is incri^ 
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dibly rich. S. Attend to sand]| regions, thirsty deserts and 
• moving wastes. In Arabia, Afric and Southern Tartary, they 
are by tlreir extent, invincible obstacles to tillage. In ancient 
Egypt, in modern China, in Holland and South Britain, smaller 
dwtricts of sand have yielded crops: In Niimidia or Tunis, in 
Morocco and in Spain, in European Afric, and in Russ or 
Chinese Tartary, /nrge sandy plains have |^ecn su})ducd and are 
immensely fertile. • 

Thus every soif, though unpromising and discouraging, sub- 
ijiits in some degree to human industry and skill, to the increase 
gof [^piil.irion and the increased demand of food. '/hus every 
climate contains in its soil the requisites of sustenance, the 
valuable grains alid roots ; and thus with the industry of the 
Cliinese nation, and the peaceable character of that wonderful 
empire, t}ie whole human race, like the laborious ant, may build 
cells in any place, ihay collect grain into treasure-houses, may 
obtain all the necessaries of life. 


An Introdnctofy Essaj/ on the Pnposifions of the Greek 
Language; bij Jamfs Moor, LLD. GicekProfessarinthe 
University of Glasgtm,^ 

VVhe^ I first began to give lectures on the Greek language^ 
nothing gave me more uneasiness than the manner in which I 
found the Prepositions wore explained, even by those, who are, 
very deservedly, cckjbrated as the best Greek scholars of their 
times j such as Budx'us, in his Commentaries; H. Stephens, in 
his Thesaurus ; the Gentlemen of Port-Royal, dn their Gram- 
mar ; and Vigeifis, in his^ldioms ; who is, in this part, the most 
copious of themlall. Their manner, universally^ it this. lu tlie 
course of tlieir vast reading, they remarked tlie several Latin 
prepositions, by which pne and the same Greek preposition 
miglit be neatly difFerent times; and, in their 

books on the princi\es of tlie Greek language, they made a full 
enumeration of all tlese, which they took to be so nigny several 
significations of each Greek preposition; ami with that they seem 


' bet CXiAH. JULU^. Vol. II. p. 
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to have contented them*selve$, as a full, explication of tins part 
of the language 5 witliout poiiJting out any one, as the natural, 
primary, and radical signification of the preposition ; or altempt- 
ing to show any coiniexion, or ^analogy, between the several 
numerous acceptations, which tliey affix to al/nost every one pf 
the Greek prepositions, even when governing tin* very safiie 
case ; nay 'more, they have not scrupled to assign to tiie same 
preposition, wfiile governing the same <yi3e, significations, some- 
times intirely disparate, sometimes very ncarl'y contradictory to 
each other, sometimes altogether so ; without apprehending any 
imputatioif'from thence to the Greek language, as capricionaanu^ 
barbarous, in that part of it ; though in my opinion it would be 
so, in the highest degree, were that really the case. 1'Jius they 
tell us that Trag^l sometimes signifies co/ifrarf/ to ; as 

rontra/'i^ to nature: sometimes tliat it signifies noitjnnnl 
with ; avwpofxoi, ffstjcd ru aXXd fwa, aokpanui xcU:, the other 
nnimaL^^ i>nT=yoy<riv cwrws^ 5 «oi, says Socrates, in Xon. two sigui- 
fications' quite disparate. In truth, the preposition signifies 
neither one nor the other, but really answers alw^a^s exactly to 
our English preposition /;//, or nvMr, So they say tlvat st< some- 
times signifies under^ and sometimes oi i r ; thus, *h'lll kXoL'jUm 
EaiVa^cf, SUB ilauilio Ceesnre ; 6 'FMJ ^rJevru^v, D us supra 

omues. These two significations again are contradictory' the 
one to the other The M'ord, Ijowevcr, .signifies neitlicr 01 fr, 
nor undefy but always upon exactly ; ivlicreas, ufidcr is always 
€xpros.>cd by jto, and <ner by inrig, In fine, which is the most 
surprising of all, they tell us, ail of them, ^lat sic sometimes 
signifies sv, and, vice versa, h sometimes ygnifies elc; as c 3 .xt- 
tjVSi; rii' */ci^gMutiy^ he teas haptivd in Joraatt; di:!TTst?^v 
frjshlru; ’EiV t? i/xeXf-x, he *oA//Vr‘.* TO S/ViV//; that is, that 
tlic Greek language' is so rude, that St ronsitl TS motion to a 
place, and rcst*iii tha? place, as one imd thcpime idea ; and 
expresses both by either of the two words, Adilferently. In 
making these remarks, I do not mean, in thjr least degree, to 
disparage the ]>ains and labors of^.thesii verwoarned and com» 
muuicative men, to whom the world is iiwelitcd for the resto- 
ration of tjie Greek Jimguagc to the republic of letters. Far 
from that, I hold tln;ir w'orlcs in the highest esteem, as .so many 
tr^sures of tlieir kind, And any one, wlio attempts to make 
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any further improvements for .facilitating the knowledge of 
I Greek, will find these works to l>c so many large ample stores 
houses, ^copiously filled with almost all the materials he .will 
have ocesreion to use and capnot but be extremely thankful, 
tiuit the ni^wearied industry of these former scholars. saves him 
th<f tedious ^d toilsome labour of digging again for the same 
materials, in the original mines. These men be^an 'with what 
is undoubtedly the first, grand, and most necessary, step towards 
the recovery of thS knowledge of an ancient language j I mean^ 
tlicir copious and ample enumerations of the several different 
acceptations of the same word. The only matter of regret is^ 
that they rested there, without exerting themselves to trace out, 
and explain, the connexions, if there were any, between such 
different acceptations ; and point out the transitions, by which 
the word passed from one signification to another. For a 
language, in which* there arc really noT such connexions, nor 
transitions, and, in which, to one and the same word, there are 
arbitrarily afli.\cd a number of opposite, or even of llifferent 
significations, deserves, in iny opinion, to be accoujited a lan- 
guage capricious, and barbarous, to the highest degree; and 
the inventors of it, a race of mortals extremely savage, and of a 
very low degree of rationality. But the world has not that 
opihioii of the Greeks, and their language. Far the contrary ; 
they are allowed to have been a most ingenious pqpple ; and to 
have cultivated and refined their language to the utmost ; even 
so far, as to furnish, with case, elegance, and perfect precision* 
the fullest range •and compass of expression, for the most 
abstract ideas of tlv? most subtile metapliysics. It was also 
known, that (wliatcver might be ibe case with ih^ prepositions), 
in the other parts of the language, at least, there is every whore 
to be met with the most Elegant, easy, natural connexion, and 
transitions fromfonc acceptation of a word to Another ; so that 
one perceives, wtli ease and pleasure, how the secondary one 
took its rise froga the primary. This might have afforded a 
presumption, tha^the prepositions were not singular in *thi8 
respect ; though tnk connexion of their different acceptations 
was not, at first sigiK, so apparent, as income other parts of the 
language; and tlic great obstruction they occu.doned, to the 
(ompassing a ready knowledge pf the language', }VOu]d seeii^to 
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make the experiment of tracing out these connexions well 
worth trying. I resolved to attempt it, at least ; and that with 
the utmost application ; and even to persevere in the attempt, 
though I should not be very successful at first ; being perfectly 
persuaded, that, in a language so exquisitely line in other 
respects, the fault would not lie in the language itself, as utterly 
destitute of alj analogy in this part of it ; but would certainly 
lie in my own want of skill to trace dut that analogy; which, 
perhaps might mend. I was moreover greatly excited to make 
such an inijuiry, as I found that I could never to.ich tl\u part of 
the language, with any sort of pleasure to myself, nor with^'anyc 
hopes of conveying any easy, or satisfactory, knowledge of it to 
my scholars, by pursuing the method of the Commentators above- 
mentioned 5 that is, for example, when, in one seiitciic..- of an 
author, there occurs the expression rat IttI ,* to tell the scho- 
lars, as a suflicient explication, that the prd|>ositioii Ijri governs 
three several cases, and has many various signilications with each 
case : particularly, with the dative it oftimes corresponds to the 
Latin preposition penes, hi the po?i\*r of; as hero, rd )r\ 
t/ic tilings hi tm/ puurr. By and by, the very same w^ords may 
occur again in an historian, when one must be conieiit to say, 
that, at other times, eir) with the dative corresponds often to 
the Latin preposition Pone, (leliind; as here, rl Itti sjxcl means 
Me parts {of 4he arm i/) behind fhc ; the ballaHun:. in wy rear. 
Such a way of explaining any part of the language appears to 
me equally disagreeable and uncomfortable to the teacher, and 
to the scholar. ^ 

Wishing then not to be under the viecessity of having 
recourse to fuch an unpromising method, I set about this 
inquiry with all the earnestness I was capab of ; and, as I 
had, in general, a notion, that, in perhaps all languages, each 
word had, originally, some one primitive, radicfl, i^gnification ; 
from which its other significations gradually ti ok their rise, by 
metaphor, and other natural analogies,* arisiny'from the various 
modes of human intercourse, commerce, wajpylaws, government, 
&c. I resolved to try, first of all, whethcrniis, perhaps, might 
not even be the case in*^he Greek prepositions. With this view, 

I studied them carefully in the purest authors, when occumng 
inih^ most q^y, simple, and natural expressions* By natural** 
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I mean free, both from metaphor and from any artificial turn of 
expres.^on , and also free from any a1])>rcviation8| or words left 
to be understood. By pursuing this method, I fancied that I 
had, at length, discovered, both, to each preposition, one natu- 
ral primary, radical signification; and which could, almost 
always, be expressed in one English word ; and, at. tlie same 
time, that I could perceive the natural reason, aid foundation^ 
why the same prfjjiosition governed more cases than one. 

Having gone thus far with each preposition, not without some 
Satisfaction and encouragement to proceed, though f^tr from 
^ being fully assured that I w'as right ; I took a careful review of 
them all, comparing diese radical significations together. From 
wliich survey of the whole, compared also with the flexions of 
nouns, I imagined, that I did plainly perceive the true use and 
design, In the Greek language, of that part of Apccch called 
preposition, viz. that the three chief circumstances of relation, 
or connexion, in human life, are expressed by the flexions of 
nouns in the throe obi icpie cases ; and, that all other circum* 
stances of relation, or connexion, are expressed by the pre- 
po^.itions. By the three chief circumstances of relation, or 
connexion, in liuman life, I moan jjofisrs'fitf/tj iiiferchf/w^r^ and 
actio.t. or the relation between the possessor and 

that which he possesses, by the ^vy////rc hifnrltafi'Xi f or 

mutual communicacion, wdiether of words, or fhings, by the 
dative case; achtutf or, the relation between the agent and 
what he acts uprjn, by the mxasnthe All other relations 

were, I thought, in Greek, expressed by the prepositions. These 
other relations all refer to vest or motioh ; place or tfme; and 
arc what tlie school-men would call the .4ccidtnitia moius et 
quiclh, tuei c^temjH)n\ According to the mutual connexion 
between the ileas of place and ttmCf all pr(;positions express 
place and .W^ylequally ; though, perhaps, place was the primary 
idea, or signifimtion, in all of them. With respect to motion 
and vcsl ; somc\reposiVions express only the one of these ; and 
then they govcri^only one case. Others express both; and 
then they govern iwo cases ; one, wdien they express motion^ 
the other, when they express rest. By mnfioHi in 'this inquiry 
into the signification of the Greek prepositions, I always mean 
* progretsive motion ; or, in common language, fiction tonttrds. 
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When a Greek preposition expresses only motion, the one case 
it governs is the acramiive; or case of tlie active verb j 

a very proper and natural analogy in language ; as aft exter- 
nal action implies mothtt toican^^ that we act upon. If my 
hand strike the table, it must move towards the table. When a 
preposition expresses only or ntuntim^ the otivfcase wh^'h 
it governs is m\'Vi the accusative, but always one of the other 
two oblique cases, the genitive or dative. When the same 
preposition expresses motion and rest, it governs tx^o cases; 
when motion, always the accusative, as before ; when rest or 
situation, aiways one of the oilier two; not interchangeably, *but , 
invariably ; the one or other of the two. Thus the Greek sd, 
which answers exactly to the English preposition ex- 

presses botli motion and rest. We say equally, the ball fall- 
ing UPON tlic i2;roH/i(i; or, /s lying upon the ground; in Greek, 

^ (T^aCi^x 'TTiTmi e;Tt Tll\ y^v; and, ij <r^oLtgu Kcdrca Iffl mX; 
the dilFercnce of case governed, expressing distinctly the difle- 
rence of 'acceptation meant; even suppose tlic verbs were not 
expressed. For, M t^v by itself, would show that nw/wn 
vpnii, that iSf progressive motion pointing upotit was meant; and. 
Trig yijf, rest wpo?/, or, situation upon ; but not interchange- 
ably, srn t“ yf ,* if only rest, or situation, was meant to be ex- 
pressed, and nothing further. For, when, besides the tw^o cases 
appropriated to express motion rest in general, a Greek 
preposition governs a third case, it then expresses some one 
particular, and remarkable mode of tlie general signification. 
Thus, Jt* with the Jiird case, the dative, expresses ih. e upon ; 
either in phtec, or in time; that is, neit-beltimU or next-after; 
for example : Itt} I/xoi, when meant of plare^ signifies next* 
heJfind me \ wficn meant of time, me. So, 'TTJOf 

answering precisely to our English prejiosition Andei\ with the 
accusative expresses motion under; that is, inotion tending 
indi r, or roniing under ; witli the genitive, rest orj sifna/ioup 
under. The ball is iunnhig under the table; ^ xu^lvderat 

vvo Tr,y T^airrfdy. The ball is ijfing under phe iahle^ M Trjf 
Tfurte^ffg. 'TilO likewise governs the dativ/ and then it ex-*, 
presses suc}\ particular zxodes of under p as vib would express by 
saying, protected nudjity subject underp directed under; as, 

TcS mcii under ^ the protection of th/e temple ; ivo ^oarOJip^ 
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subject U7ider the king ; 6iro tJ Avga, under the direction of the 
lyre. To give one instance more. EIS and TIPOS both signify 
to ; bul^ with this difference ; elg signifies moiwn /o, and that 
oiilyj therefore, governs only the accusative' j trfnu on tlie con- 
trary, never signifies motion to ; but expresses any other kind 
ofi/e/^/Z/owNo ,• being of the most general and extensive mcaaiing 
of all the Greek prepositions, and v answering to the English 
expressions, f A rehition /«J redh fc^oat t*} ; and 
it governs the accfusativc, in this its principal and primary signi- 
fication ; but it governs also the dative, and then it signiiies 
tho|c particular which we express irf English by 
the words cloi^c fo, or at ; or, by the words uuiled to^ joined loj 
added io. 

These particular, or secondary, significations I have only men- 
tioned, at present, so far as they make the preposition govern a 
different case. Thc^various other significations of that kind will 
properly come in under anotlier head of tliis inquiry. To return. 
When I had, after a good deal of pains, got thus far in my search 
into the proper, original, meaning and use of prepositions in the 
Greek language, and begun to indulge myself in the fancy that 
1 was not mistaken, having consulted only the very best writers, 
viz, Plato, Xenophon, and Demosthenes; yet, I wanted still, if 
possible, to put myself out of all scruple, or doubt ; whether, in 
these significations, which I had affixed to each Greek prepo- 
sition, as its proper, natural, and primary, meaning, I might not 
have been sometimes dcccive<l, by metaphor, artificial turn of 
expression, or figure of speech, which had escaped my obser- 
vation. To make sure of tliis, I reflected, at length, that, if 
they really did signify as I had conjectured ; I should find them 
so signifying, and in such construction, and that perpetually and 
invariably, clc.i^ of all fiietaphor or figure, in those writings, 
where the whose subject was Intircly relating time and p/accf 
motion md^iemsituaiinnj porilion, 2 nd figure; that is, in books 
of mechanics amd geometry. With this view I immediately 
turned over Ariswle’s mechanics, and Euclid’s elements. There 
I had the pleasure Uo find my conjectures completely verified, 
to the utmost of 4^y expectation. My satisfaction was the 
greater, as my anxiety to conquer this, the most difficult, an.d 
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most troublcsomei part of the Greek language had been very 
great. 

Being now perfectly at case as to the primary and natural 
significations, I applied myself more cheerfully to study the 
secondary and artificial ; that is^ to deduce them from the origi- 
nal or primary. Success in th«it study depends a proper 
attention to the genius of the Greek tongue, in the* many beau- 
tiful, simple, .natural, and easy, ways it takes to abbreviate 
expression; and to free language frdin the disagreeable and 
unnecj.\ssary cumber of a multitude of words to express ideas, 
wliich, though complex, are yet common ; and wliicli, without 
loading the ear with the tedious cnunicratioii of all the seferali 
words expressive of all the simpler ideas wliich form the complex 
idea, can, readily, and with perfect precision, be apprehended by 
a proper select! )n of a few words. In case I be expressing 
myself obscurely, I shall m(»ntion one easy, remarkable, /‘xainple, 
from a most elegant writer, Euclid. You Inake a full enume- 
ration of all tlie words, when you say, The parallelogr.nnmal, 
rectangular, space, contained by (any two straight lines, to wit), 
or, in Greek, to 7rapaXKri>JyfJiifji>iv^ op^oyivr.v, 

fjLsvov (rniy But Euclid, as soon as he has, by a few e: nres^^ions, 
more complete, made his reader well acquainted w’tb w.mi- 
plex idea, very elegantly, as well as very jiidlciousl iares 
the language for conveying it, into the most simpu* »‘;.pr'“>‘iion 
of TO *TnO, the first and the 'last word ; .u? expn ssion, die 
farthest in the world from technical, being, on the co:iirary, 
exactly accordilig to the spirit and genius of the Greek language. 

So, also, just ill the same manner, Euclitf has '7/ ‘TJf/O, 
il yciivlx incte^caeyjj Ov); and TO for«ro Thrgiyvuvrj 'lv5<ye- 

ygotfjLftevov av^ 

By attending to this part of the genius (;f the Greek lan- 
guage, I found,^in time, that, in every one of me Creek prepo- 
sitions, all the several metaphorical, or sccondafr, significations, 
in whatever disparate, or even contradictory, ways, they may 
come to be translated in another language, of ^ diflcrcnt genius ; 
and which, in conveying briefly a compley^ idea, may often, 
among its several simpler ideas, select, for CKpressin^ tlie whole, 
some one, ^uite difTorent from that one, which the Greek selects; 
yet still, in the Greek itself, these secondary significations may 
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all of them be properly deduced from the primary, by an 
analogy, not only plain, simple and natural, but even elegant 
and beautiful 5 as might be expected from the fine taste and 
genius of tiio ptoPLi-:. 


o*v Tim LyniCAi. miuTurhofasacreon. 


^ 1 aunrosE in the present Essay to treat of the Lyilcal Metres 
of Anacreon j a subject already handled by several, but by no 
means exhausted, nor as yet, I think, satisfactorily explained* 
Different Commentators have explained these metres differently, 
and all of them hate considered them as various in their own 
nature, culling some lines Iambic, others Phcrccratlon, and 
others Glyconic, &c. It will be the object of this treatise not 
only to show, that, however disagreeing in appearance; they are 
all the same in effect, and may be reduced, or rather naturally 
belong, to one standard, but also to afford a rule by which they 
may be measured and ascertained. Whatever may be the merit 
of my new theory, I am not witliout hope, that the simplicity of 
it will be a recommendation, and that it will be found at least 
practically useful 5 and, altlipugh expressly confined to the 
Lyrical Metres of Anjcrcon, capable of being applied to the 
elucidation of other lyrical conipobitions, the Odes of Pindar, and 
the Greek Chores. I cull mine a new theory, but I shall 
endeavour to prove.^t!nt it ii> only new in the sense that it hug 
not been broached by any modeni writer, with whose works I 
am acquainted, and tliat ir is perfectly consistent with what has 
been taught by the anciciTt critics of the greatest celebrity, and is 
indeed extracted from them j ajid chiefiy from Aristotle, Cicero, 
and Quintilian. It is pleasant, because most safe, in all matters 
of criticism to be able t^y cJitrcnch ourselves behind authority, 
and particularly so, when treading a path wlicre many have 
•tumbled and lost themselves, and where, after all his pains and 
researches, the leai|icd editor of the most recent , attempt to 
explain the subject of mctie in iEschylus Jias, it nui'^t be cotj- 
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fcsscdi left the matter much as he found it, a labyrinth without 
a cue, and still to be explored. Such zeal and diUgence 
deserved to find, but have not found, an Ariadne, Thp Guide 
and Mystagoguc, who can alone conduct us through. tliis dark 
and secret region, if I am not mfich mistaken, is no other than 
Music, and particularly that branch of it which is ca]f$d Rhythm. 
The intimacy that anciently subsisted between Music and Poetry 
is well knowif,c and therefore not to multiply quotations in so 
clear a matter, I shall here adduce a passage fromTully:— 
« Musicians (he says) who were once as well Poets as Musicians, 
invented vrrse and song as a vehicle of pleasure.” ‘ To illustral*;> 
this po»tiou, when Anacreon says^ * 

A'tid Ti}V ttVficiray. 

he speaks not of an imaginary lyre, but of a reality. Mr. 
Thomas Mioore, of Ireland, the translai'or and imitator of 
Anacreon, and who has much of his ease and grace, but 
not always his judgment and delicacy, is one of the very few 
modem poets, who can invoke the trembling strings without a 
fiction. The great defect of modem writers on this subject is, 
that they have paid too little attention to the ancient critics, v/ho 
lived when the language was in its perfection, and too implicit 
reverence to the Scholiasts, who lived wlien it was in a state of 
comparative v:orrupt!on and decline. Instead of ascending to the 
source, to the fountain-head, we have been contented to follow 
the stream. I must except fn>m this censure the small but 
valuable tract of tlie learned and reverend Author, De Rhythmo 
Gnecorum, •• 

Not to los^ sight of music, which anciently comprehended, 
not only poetry, but all th^ grammatic^art,^ or, as we now call it, 
all polite literat^e, it will be necessary to a clear understanding 
of the subject, that we should accurately define ^he terms of 
most frequent occurrence. These are Melody, Harmony, 


* Miisici, qi 2 i erdnt qqoiidain iidem Poetie, machiiiati ad voluptatf>iu , 
lUDt, versun^ atquc cantuna--Z)£ Orut&rej L, 3. (. ^ 

. ^ Ncc citra Gramniatice potest esse perfecta, cum ci de 

mtris, rliytliuiisquc dicendum sit. 
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Hhythnii Foot* Elevation, Position, and Metre/ Music vftfjp 
divided into two great branches, rhythm and melody \ CicefO 
accordingly, in the passage above cited, imputes to musicians the 
inventio^ of these two thiiigsi verse and song ; and adds their 
object, iiai|(cly, tlut by proportion ixi words> and by pitch of 
vofte, they might charm away the fastidiousiicbs of jittenlion«* 
To tlie same purpose is what Quintilian tells aib, tliat Ans« 
toxenus, the musician,^ %nd disciple of Aristotle^ divides wlut 
regardb the voice into rhythm and melody, the former of which 
consists of modulation, or measured quantity^ the latter of pitch 
^nd tone. 

Of melody and harmony I Aall say little, as it ts my intention 
to treat only of metre, which belongs to the other branch of 
mu'iic, namely, to rhythm. I will just observe, however, that 
melody ig Greek music means nothing more thim what we call 
a note, or rather the situation of a note in the cliff, without any 
regard to its time or duration. Melody, therefore, is either 
high or low, but has nothing to do with long or sliort. Aulus 
Gellius says expressly, rhythm^ relates to what is long in mea- 
sure, melody to what is high. When Iforace hrrit^ 

Descendc ccehy et die age tiStUd ^ « 

Jtegina lot^fm CalUope melos^ 

wc must understand by this long melody^ not that the compo- 
nent notes each separately are long, but that the melody consi- 
dered as a whole, or that the ode, in other words, is long. This 
ode accordingly is o^e of the longest. Harmony is a combination 
ef melody, and although there may be melody without harmony, 
there can be no harmony without melody. I wij^l make this 

s 

* In Check, MfiAiy, 0arff, Mtr^n, 

* Ut et verboriim numero, et voenm modo, delectatione vlucen iit annum 

fstietateni* 

3 Yocis raHonem AnbtoxenusMivIclit in fv0fi»9 Ct qiiorfuii 

altcnim moclnlatione, altmun canore et aonis ronAtat. Quint. In^t. 1 i. c. 17 
1 SJ 8 . Some copies read pUffv et ilftfaiXtSf and odien et f* et 
sense demands that ethei or be aloue rctaim J, and tlut 

or be rejected as an intetpolatcd glos^i * 

* Jiongior mensniaTocis pv0f*H diutur, altior A. Qdk L IS. 

VoL. 111. No. Y. . 



mbrp the producUdu of two ancient definitions. Flatty 

in hift ^leVenth book oPLawSi says/ the arrangement of sounchi < 
which 'arises from tlie misture of sharp and gravej^ » named 
' Ibtmdny. Ptolemy Says/ hanfionics is a power apprehending 
difi^ences of sounds^ with tespect to graiity ^id acuteness. 
This may serve to explain to us, a passage in Quintiliani wLicIif 
from its coifcisenesA, may appear at first sight obscure.^ They 
were not contevit with that agreement* of dis^milar things, which 
they call harmony. The '^similar things here mentioned are , 
^ the acute ^itd grave. TUsidea has been beautifully expan(]pd 
by Ckero^ i^ a ' flowing '^period^ 'Snd 'if I produce the Vhols 
sentence, I flo hot fear tha^4^ slnll be rhought tedious. Cicero 
ie comparing- ‘^fie ^hree 'diflmnt ordefs of society, that unite 
together as ai^rhole', to what happens in music. ** TJt in fidibus 
ac tibtis, at^ple cautu ipso ct vocibus, concentus est quidam 
teiiendus ex dfstihctis so'nis, , quern immuditum ac discrepaiitem 
aures ^erudit^ fene non posihi'nt } isque coticeiitus ex dissimilli- 
' mantm vocmti mc^rationecoiicdrs tamen eflicitur et congruens i' 
SfC eit. sumihis'et^^lMUis et infimis tfiterj^ctis ordtnibus, ut sonls, 
moderatam ratione civitatethi consensu disstmilliinorum coiict- 
nere, et qtiaB>^baTihWa miisicis dicitur in cantu, earn esse in 
civitate concordifm'?^^! would translate it thus ; ** As in string 
iiisuiiments and pipes, and in siAgiiig also, and in voices, 
tlierc is an a^ecinefitrto be^observed among tones however 
distinct, which^ ag^eemeAt, if chained and rendered defective, 
would give dflfime to <niltixi^<kl ears, and this agreement, by 
the right managementiof the 'most dissimilar sounds, is, notwith- 
standing 'this dissimilitude; made concbrdaiit and consistent ; 
"so the hi|;h, ^ni^iiddle, and Iowot ranks'* of society, being 
interspci^'one.^wirh'iianotlW^ so many tones, a repub- 
lic, “gdveniW. s^tdin, f&oiH^lea '^to agreement the most 

' Tn K ifMlf n jd^ /ufi 

* /lb if Wf 

jdii I cite this from J)r. Hooert Siatth's llanqoDlw* 

* tfec ilUboWj^ cwtmtl cncrM^qiiW voetttt 

ityiit. iwt^ 1. ' ‘I isu. ■ 




11t<UtiiiIdr b^diesi 'aod diat 

tfttttes harmony, in.sbngt coostiottes .concfird in K'r^ttbTie'/iiiia; 
MTe not conceive that.hy .hannony' th£ aadi^ts nnlei^ 
atood aduA wo, nov -c^ .harqtoqy, Aat is, ^simulfansnua 
music, or c«|^nterpoiot, an art < ^jSbtt nafc^Mnvn to lOr 
despTs^ by .them - as inconsiateM' yvfth> ^the simplidty' wd 
genius of thrir munc. Lord MddbodfW hldee^ has said v^" 
• 'authoriutivefy, « there an? peytons.amoi^ U8.sOi;4gnocint,' 9»j» 
^ doubt, aad even i^Hdeny, tlut the.a^fcietits ]aiew<'aod practised 
m^sic in parts.” -Jhit this is to overpower jiiS| aittagciqists ydds, 
’itsolellce, and not with argomei^ and' to .i^scend ftoar the 
chair of learning into ‘^^e seat of ^-seoinftdA iinwih bctt«t: 
judge * of these matteri^ and moreiathifed-to. dogimdsw,. adop(p 
the same opinion, as his lordship, but. contents ..himself whit 
stating modestly his belief. On ^e contrary, Vin^nto p.alileQ|i. 
told our own coantrytties. Dr. Robert Smith and Dr. i^dmeyi 
think otherwise, and these are the mot 'whom Lord Mto^tpddo 
has not hesitated to stigmatize as igpqrant. .- I,, Drill gojjostoiio 
step out of my way (0 put -dw cap told on him, who has. 
shown lumself so ready to hany'')dbto<Mt^n othesa. ., The fob 
lowing quotadon.from jsiiini*'^ P4;tofnQ»"..da^des,^ anys^ to . 
once the question.’ The cobicideiic'e,' ajtd'hldwhiig togetbsr in 
unison of two or more sounds, d^iiaiing 'pne,.|r9S} tho other in 
acuteness and gravity, coasdtutss Symph^y^ ' \lt >9 eiddent thi« 
is nodiing more thaui a descriptUm of the double and treble 
octave of a note, sounded in pi^s^ tc^pfether, anS 'tohicb- ^ 
ancients Called symjdionyv and .because .they .had due 
symphony, which is admitted, they 'most, according, to hi* 
lordship’s logic, have also modm harmony, or counterpoint, 
winch ta quite anodito dmag^toid' would nqt be ttfeuted by out, 
can, if ir consisted ody of sppfhs^^i^ ipt toiihons. « I 'wUl Kelp 
Lord Monbodd^ to a passage in Apnleias, which fawy seem si31 - 


danbe. daw dia ^Slsi. '9Npiw^\«m faiilMfr ' Uvpwft 
mfdkSiBkUfng iM die dw^ »to beuw . 

Uittie. p. iSI. \ 

> . ' ■’ rfr ' ''V 

* Afdk $ w jthtoicMrto Mtnf .sjf . 

iilM ^ ‘i,.’’ 
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more dudbnee in hi$ favor. •• G>ncinentium irnlgiM Ptrorm et 
•Faeemanm anxtU gtaeOm et acutie clamoribae unam haroMK 
niam reepoaot .” — (De Mmdo,p. *743. JIMlpk ed. ) 'Avs, how> 
«mCi means no more than the^passage from iElut^and relatet 
to high and W notes, toak aie octsvea to eacl^otoer. This 
.die Gredu oalled in one irordt ptomSi^n/. For^my own* part, 
trhen I believe with Lord Monboddot that the hum'>o species 
had once talk, 1 dudl bejieve with him also* that ancient 
Symphony eomfoeheads modem harmony, vend no doubt the 
pr^aradon and resolution of discords, and all other niceties* 
belonging to it. But to return to my purpose { 1 shall^say go 
jnora,on melody, or that bmach of mudc, which relates wholly 
tn the pitch ci tones, to dieir acuteness and gravity, but shall 
sow proceed to consider die other branch, which is my more 
immediate object,— >T mean rhythm. « 

^ Rhydun then, I conceive, means propOrdon in general, or the 
fdatfpn of mnabera. Wherever this proportion can be rendered 
Mnsi^hy intmvals and intermissions, Aere exists ihythm. It 
sttay be found, dianfriire, not only in sounds, but in motion and 
pidsadon, and appeals to the eye, and even to the touch, as well 
to to onr earn. Ovid, thetefon, when he speaks of dandng, 
mmneets modon ai||| thytlim together. 


' fenrtvSM MliaM etttanr lotd^ne l^iwqne, 

* £t vim^ et MPt erii IlkaeUs swte *aiK 

. ft/m- dmar, r. rsi. 

Again, BMMt glegandyx 


Ilia plaost ssfto annerpaaqns brseliu kucit, 

£t UBcmm tor^Mt ab aits Ijtw. 

^ rr 4. t'.ta. 

Lttcredus mahes ap ^greeaMe pktum of an opposite nature, 
Akcii^dto ^ .fhs unrhjr^^ncal morments of dancing 
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pisaii ipdtoilt estolUi, 



Ctato ortsbsMft dsjMhto ®^^***l. sjw 

' ^ ^ f um^ ^.9. r.isn^ 

Of dto a|(plie<idon of dhythm to the pulse wehave an instance 

igfm Wsift' A.;ftodd^.$eftto 
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tncMcas desoriiMiis a1> Hcioptdlo, medicine vate:**--/|%it, jKoif* 
•JItst It. 11> 5. 88.) Martianus CapeUa* in his 34 Ikn4c» 
die <* Heropidas a^roniniTenas TbyduAMumeol^ 

done pensabat.” But in all thAp caa^ a apace «r quaittitjr of 
time^ loager^r shorter, aoii'of laStiQh. die faitemls ate capable 
of being measuied, is Mgwfied by rbydun $ for sthatever is con* 
tmued and onintermpted is infinite and uiiiAea8unble> and con- 
■*.aequently widiout rjiytluar Aristotle baa and this in bis coneice 
,way; ri 5- dacptcmy.—^JSAcf. jD. 3. C *•) * And 

Cicero lias explained it more fully : ar^futnerus in conlinuatinne 
jJbllu/est*, distioctio, et sequalium et asape Tanorom intemU 
Jorum percussio iiumennn eonficitr quetn in cadentibiu gsttil 
noure possumus j in ainni ptSBcqaitante non poaaamdi 
(hatue, Lib. 3 ) Before I leare the aobject of rhythm in 
general, I vill notice an objectimi wbicb the learned >ftudK»r of 
the Treatise de Rhythfiio Grgeconun makes againat Cicero, and 
which objection appears to me without reason. He eoiqplaina 
of I ssant of accuracy in Cicetoi» » lotcrdum eitim ab iOo 
vocitur Numeids in OratioHe idem, qui iPoelictfa, et pMMUe 
dtntur, intcMam pars est cdilecalioina, iaterdum efiam ^uadem 
efieclub .” — {De JR^Jmto Gnacorum, p. 44.) Ho partioilatty 
selects for animadversion the fidlowittg paaaoge ; Et quia wm 
numcio bolhm numerosa ocatuv Md ec eom^pOlitione fif, ec 
generc. quod amd dictum eat, *concimutatM. CoAlpositioae 
potest Intelligi, cbm ita stmeta veibo aunt, ut nunieius non 
qua <.tlus, sed ipse seeutut esse videatur.''— Now 
it IS evident from the express words cX the preceding passage^ 
that Cicero is descnhftig a difi^erent species of ihythm from 
poetical rhythm, consisting of feet} and what this difierent 
species of rhythm is, the'veny next sentence informs us. ** Qrdo 
enim veihorum effick nnmerom sine uQt epvid Oratoris 
Industrie.” IVt is, there ka species of rhythm, which atisM 
out of the airangemenc of word^ and'Nvhich eippeats to be the 
effect not of design, but oT necessity. For he adds, Formm 
quedarn sunt orationia, in quilms ea conciiuutas Inest, ut 
numems n e ematib^ He eaplahi%this tdll farther by. 
•^wing the manner hs Vludi thk thydim is produced. ’ ** Naik 
chm aut par part refettor^ aer contrarium otffitraiio apponkw, 
«iit,sq«4 akuliMWmit verba veiUa compsMatwi dwc^eiiljta * 
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concliuUttif plerumque fitj ut nomeros^ cadat.” By diete 

"taeana^ by aatitheusy by contrast, by appoutttm, a sense ot 

relation Mi proportion is produced, wluoh may no(‘uncq>dy be 

elaased under the general head Jbf rbydtm. The example which 

he pi oduces from Crassus gives a fhll illustration ql^his meanings 

"Nam'uln Lubido dominatur^ Innocentias lev# pnesidiunt 

est." Whoiloes xuk perceive here a xkytiim, not so much in the 

feet* and syUablef, as in the composition gf die whole period, 

and* that the latter part oFthe sentence io an echo to the former i, 

It is thisrspecies of rhythm, that alone distingidshes, in the opinion 

of many learned persons, die poetical parts of the sacred writinga 

'from tlm promic and historical, and scarce a verse occurs in the 

Psalms, dut does not afford an Instance of it. 

Rhydim,as1t concerns language, is divided into certain portions 
of time or quantity, which are called fret. These fret corres- 
<]>oftd, in some degree, with bars in nibdem music ; but the 
'ancient music, besides common time and triple time, admitted 
yd two other snrieties of proportion, as will appear by the 
following scale : ^ 

Urst, ds one to one, ot two to two, which is equal, or as we 
how call common time, conristing cither of two or four 
.crotchets to a bar, and capable of being divided into equal 
bnmerics. Of this nature ^re the Pyrrich, such as DSiis, 
consistm^ of two diort tinthss the Spondee, such as Vobis, 
consisting of two lon^ or four short times } the Anapest, and 
die Dactyl, consisting also each of them of four short times. 

The next division m rhythm is as one to two s this corresponds 
witii our triple time, or three crotchefr to a bar, containing a 
quantity, bf ndiich one part is the dotible of the other. Of this 
noCiiie are^the fr«t caQcd iambs, tnrebees, and tribraebs. 

The dw^dhrisioo of is as two to three, 'fhis division 

of tane is not used in modet? ntodc, hut mayjbc expressed by 
five crotchets to a bar, oPwhUllsdtreeV a» one part, would be aa 
much and half ns. much ^ other. Of this nature is 

cto'foot caHeil die PsMa^'oMch as jlistKIil, consiitmg of om 
4t^ ^ thrit ^frt tones, flo nifivs short times. * nps 
■r|iymin* Is tilled by the Gieehs ^ tb* I^tins srsyttAl^ 

W HTfflJftjl*" ** ' 

of xbyttim fr 
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unknovA to modem muac, but may be nf neqite^ by «rten 
, crotchets to a bar« dmded into four and three/wlim^dw' 
greatCT (tontity is to the less as the whole and oae^kd 
This is called by die G|eek8 kthfms, aHjd by the fi^ii 

sesquiterttuty^ ti^ertetfhtr. Of this rhyditfi is die wotd 
RSfbinldoi mnsistmg oi one ahoit aiad thiied long times* or Of 
seven dioit times. ^ 

As aticient rhythm wds mere intricate thaqi modeftijthe greatest 
attention was paid to it* and for the benefit of dull eats* jlofne 
* instruments were called in aid M Ipark the time, wb^ in our 
(oucarts woiddjiot be thought very agreeable. Xn additiet^ 
drums and the mote common apparatus* they heat time 
great bumming drones, with 'hollow tiles, and earthen jait. 
Suetonius gives us this intelligence in bis account of Nero*t 
musical eyploit^ at Naples. « Adolescentulos equcstris ordiniS, 
et qtunquc amplius onillia i plebe robustissiifim juvcniutis 
undique elegit, qm divisi in factiones, plausumn genera con- 
dibcerent (bombot et imbrieet, et fettat vo^bant) t^pefamque 
navarent cantanti sibL”— {Sbe/. 2im>, C^O.) Cicero relates, 
that the p«on, according to die opuuoa of some, is not ei>teeAie(} 
a foot, because it exceeds three syllables, but is only number or 
ihythm. Psecm quod plures habeat syflabas qulm ttes,numc- 
Tus k quibusdam, nonpeshabetur."— ^Ofdtor,S'lb.} Quintilian 


too seems to adopt this opinion,, and assigns die r^ggn of it : 

« Quicquid enim supra ties syllabas, id ex pludbns est pedi-' 
bus.” — {Ina. L. 9.) Thus dK;Faeon tristHdk may be resoWM 
into a trochsus and a pyrnchiuB,knd the dochmius, Smicos t&es 
into a bacchius and gn iambus, or an Iambus and a creticus. 
But J[ do not know of ai^ ptacdcal good that reaujfs from die 
distinction, and therdEbcy dtcB not dwelfon it. l^ore I quit 
the subject of feet, o|lMiected with^rbythm, or rather as 
identified with il^ and |M thlftconipwient par6 of it, I must 
gnard ag4nat bn qtineladoB, fbat srords which have 

the emte general rbytbiCh^a isochronous in collective value • 
as words are also bmnimus aa ftett and ihterdfailag^ble, 
ilhefever the metM of isoehrattoua InteAhanges. Such 
^'^no die ^mb&i and trochseus, 

as wehavo seen qhofi^'fi£fi1mder the same rfde of 'ihythm, airo • 

^ diyjiropod^. 
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of one to two, and yet they not only cannot be anbstituted one 
for the other, but arc said to have an antipathy, ivuvoexeiv, or in , 
oth^ to be of a nature directly opposite to ea^^ other. 

Wlut Is it that produces such ^ eil^t i To under^tandf this 
rigb^ff we must remember, that as rhytbjn'is divided into feet, 
so feet are again subdivided into what is called by* the Or^ks 
apci; and and ^by the Latins sublaf to ^nd pa&itio^ This 
takes place in every foot, and makes itfsecessary that every foot 
should consist at least of two syllables, one V'^or the seat of the 
CLprity and another for that of the dsVir. Consequently the 
smallest fdbt is the dissyllable, consisting of two short tuncs,^ 
called the pyrrichius. This sublation and position answers to 
the beating of time in our music, and signifies the manner in 
which the bars |re to be divided. We may now see how an 
iambus differs from a troch^us, as in the first foot the ^ublation 
occupies one short syllabic, and the pobitior the remaining long 
syllabic, and in the tTOcha:u3 the sublation and position are 
reverseeb the first occupying there the long syllabic, the latter 
the sliort one. When of two feet proposed, not only the ihy thm, 
which affects the whole, but the sublation and position, which 
affect their parts, are the same and common to both ; then, and 
then only, arc such feet isochronous and interchangeable, where 
the metre ?lIows of interchanges. I say where the metre* allow's 
of intercb^es, for many metrej>^ as we 4mll see hereafter, and 
n« is well kniown, indeed, do not admit of these ituerclunges, or 
isochronous substitutious. Quintilian is very char on this 
point : << In versu pro Dactylo ponl non poUrit Anapxstus, aut 
^•Spondssus, nec Paeon ekdem ratione a ^revibus incipiet et 
desinet — {Inst. L, 9.) But with rhythm the case is otherwise, 
for the same writer observes, in the sentence preceding the last 
cited, indij^erent est, Dacfylusne ille priores habeat 

breves^ an seqifontes.” That if to say, it amounts in rhythm to 
the same thing, whether a foot he an anapest ^ov a dactyl. 
Fbr rhythm ' has time only for ha^ measure, and requires, 
that the same apace or qiuntity be ^ven to tlie sublation and 
position of the Aiet, tt TempnS etttm soUim metitoc, ut h. sob*^ 
ladoiieadj)Ositionemilademeitl|a|i^ For this reason', 

.the cretictiS, such ^ audYunt, sa the tame as, a pseon, such as 
^mprfnutl or dSc^Sratit* We ‘have fe/t the authority of 
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Gceto : ^ Creticus qui est i long^ et brevi et Jongl, et 
, aqiudis Fxon, ^ui spati^ par e$^ syllabi longior> quam common ^ 
dissimej^tatur in bolutam orationem llKgari, cikm sit duplex^ 
nam auie'longl et tribuis brevjjbus^ ant i totidem brevibtis et^ 
lQngi”'^Ora/ori ^16. JJe Oraiarey X. S» I8S.} Aristotle 
saya^he thing of the paeon, and ackuowtedges only the 
two forma of it above mentioned* His words are, iori U 
Treclxiffif 8 u 9 amxalfiwa 0^13X01; X 3 . C* 4r* Bot 
^modern grammaridhs make four patens, instead (4 twoffmi 
* call them hist, second, third and fourth, according to the seat 
gl*t]ie long sylUble. 'With vrhat propriety this lus been done 
it may not be time misplaced to proceed to examine. It U 
evident that the cretic, audlunt, and the two paeons, comprimttX, 
domiicrant, mentioned by Cicero and Aristotle, have the short 
time in the middle of the foot, preceded and followed by two 
shoit tiin'*s,or one Icgig time. This anangemeut of the times 
renders the foot dwisible into the proportions of three to two 2 
tbu> audi'Uiit c6mpri«in!fti$, domi!i^raut( or of two tcp three, 
thus au-diunt, com*primIt£, d5mii--^rint, at the will of the 
comptiser, and as the law of the metre, >vhick he imposes oa 
htm>el£, may require. But the second and fourdi pteons are 
nut capable of this variety, for the second paeon, Inett45r, 
although similar in rhythm, is not capabk o£ being made to cor* 
respond in sublation and positioji widi the first paem conu-prf- 
mit^, divided into two and three times, but representing the 
contiary division of three and two times, has the same atitipathy 
to the hist pxon, aathe iamhuB, representing one to two, has to 
the trocl'jea*!, representing two to one. ^ The same may be said 
of tlie third pwon^ m^dS-taris, which never can.be made to cor« 
respond in sublation and position, either with the first pason, 
compri-mite, or the othAipxoit, domii&*iant, or tlie cretic, 
audi-unt, divided into three and dbro. As little ^temspondence*, 
have the se^nd gnd thttdf paeon with each other, Ineivdfihr,' 
representing three -bo t;np, and nUMi4ar&, representiiig the 
reverse, iiaxnely, two W three. It is plain, therefore^ that riiere 

t as much difiotence bstwetnthe firw^und seqood, between the 
St and third, betweep^diefiouith and second, thefourdi 

and third, and between the second and thir4 paeons tliemsehres, , 
as there is between the iambus and croebaeus, aud.^at the foat 
•ank' fourth pwons are alone, if I may use^ the ^ezpresjSon, 

i 
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ifiamaSot, and tliat the second and third are not only distinct 
feet from the fust and fourtb> but are also distinct feet from < 
each other. Whatever be the reason, this foot (the nfcon) we 
are told by Aristotle and Quintilian, was never or sel^m used 
in metre, and is recommended particularly by Amtotle, as a 
foot fit for rhetorical rhythm, on this very account. — « 
fiovov yae oui^ wrl rm fnfiBvrmv ^^/iLsov.” — ^ [RhcL L, 3. 

C. ^.) Quiiifiiian says, « Noc sempdr illis Ileroo, aiit Paon^ 
suo, \iucm, quia versus rarb facit, maxime taudant, uti licebit. 

L» 9.) ^ 

On the* subject of Se^i^ and WsVf, there is a passage in, 
Tcreuciatitis Mautus so sinking and explicit, thit 1 cannot help 
producing it. 

Una loniiv |on valebit, Here ex pe<Tem, 

Ichbus qnii fit dnohu^, non genu llo tempoi e , 

Btevis ntimqae Mt, hcebit, lub t riri ron\esi(. 

Parti nam attollit ^opoiein, parte ichqim depriiiiit.*' 

I citethis from Stephens’s Latin Thesaurus at the wordagai,* 
but do not thmk that he explains the last line rightly. He 
says, ** Acutus est igitur sonus, a^o-jc, hoc cst elatio vocis : 
gravis contra est teo-i;, hoc est submission understanding 
evidently that and 6 b<fi 3 relate to accent and not to 

quantity. It seems to me, however, that the passage relates 
wholly to the quantity of syllables, and to the necessity that there 
should be at least two syllables to constitute a foot, as la every 
foot therejnust be both and imp, and a syllable assigned to 
leach for their seat. I will translate the whole according t6 my 
sense of it, One long syllable is not spfficient to make by 
/itself a foot, because it is not two dmes, but tu'o beats, 
that a foot requires. Let there be a word of no more than two 
short syllables, (such, for instance, af OlRis) amt thb must be 
allowed to be e^out. For in such a foot there is room for two 
beats s fdr the on the one pm or syUa&le, . and for 
the 9i<ri^ on the other.^ The eIeva4oit end depression here 
mentioned are net of the Toka, but trf the foot or hand, and 
relSt^ifto the beating of linie, end not at all to accent. Probably 
the sonora% whkh tt certainly equhngeal, misled Stephens, 
pnd made him appropriate to accent what Terentianus says of 
quantity, f.&iid, however, that TereUtianus* uses sonus in 
^ot^r pladc^ ia^the sense of a foot, mr^ in the same way of.. 
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expression as vox is put frequexttijr for verbum* The 
aOuded to in Terentianus is this;* ^ 

^JjjCnuo uim csiticef PhaOo, tret dabant trochcof, 

^Tfx nomine fit fomi# ipaoi S^cehe, Bacche, Baccbe. 

JDoirpf JUmiUawa Oitkaf P, S7^ 


is her^evident, that Sonus means the trochaic foot^ which is 
involved in the exclamation of BacchSi &c> 

Sometimes the £fcrit and AcVi$| into which every foot it 
divided, are dis&nguished by the name of ictus ana per- 
^u^slones. This i& what Cicero ‘ means, when he says that 
i oratoiical composition is more difficult dian metrical, and that 
ill the former there are none of those belps^ that a ^Musician 
fxperienccs from preconcerted measures, and given rules of 
beating time. When these percussloss take place at short 
inteivais, as in the pyrrichios, the trochseus, and iambus, they 
gi\e an air of levity to the rhythm, and for this reason the*too 
ficqucnt use of tliem is not recommended in grave discourse*' 
'rhese feet arc too minute, and their percussions are^rendered 
too sensible by their frequency. Q^intxltan says the same thing, 
and varies only the expressloiii substkuring pulse for percussioii; 
<< Aspera UmbU maxime concifantur, qu64 stnt''d duabus 
b)Uabls,C()qne frequentiorem quasi pulsurp habent.''-ip^iSrutf.X,.0.) 
f 11 longer feet the intervals are greater and the percussions con- 
sequently at a greater distance. I will cite on^tlu^ subject a 
passage from Qututtlian; speaking of the dtfibrence between 
yhythm and metre, which we shall have occasion to notice here* 
after, he says, <'fnania quoqite tenipora rhythm! faciliiis acci- 
pient, qiiinquam h^c el in mettis accidunt : Major tamen iUic 
licentia cst, ubi tempora etiam animo metluntur^ ct pedum ct 
digitorum ictu intexvalla signant quibusdam notis, atque aestU 
mant, quot breres illud spatium habeas inde rt-'icLn^JovyieeifraTiii* 
^Gv. X)e}nceps longUsres fiunt percussiones. Nam mjjaciov 
tempus est unum*"^— 9.) 

1 have dwelt on fhU subject of because I find 


^ Non sunt m ek {mtisnsm^vet] tanq^malibieiai percwionum msfii. 
tJfrvto. 198. * ^ 

* lainbam et JrocIttAiai Aequenten segie^t ab eiatorp ArNtottUs. Sant 
ii(4|iiss pmniueass qomm^fnmuromm, ct minnti pcdci.*jOnilsf.|At. ^ 
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that some scholars of the greatest name and celebrity have paiil 
no attention^ it, and for want of this attention have fallen into 
egregio\i3 mistakes. Dawes himself, while correcting|6atliers> 
stands in some need of corrections and if we follow implicitly 
the 'rule he has laid ^vrn, we shall be misled . by it. He 
says, Videntur viri enidid totl via erris8e^\^i p^es^n 
universum hc^^pivov; «sive tirdSvvofi^us statueidnt, quorum ukz 
quantitas sit sequalis. Contra enim idihi persuasum est illos 
duntajat pedes ^ veteribus toqaam lc-o;^foVo(if''haberi solitos, 
qui ill singulas itidem partes temporibus wquales secart 
possint ” — (Miscellanea Crit. p. Had the turned winter 

stopped hinre, his position would have been well grounded, bUc 
be proceeds, " ita scilicet ut singuUs longis vel singulce itidem 
longx, vel certe binae breves responderent.” The latter sentence 
. must be undersk od with some limitation. This is only true, 
as it regards s/i^gte fiet^ and in the cases V^hich he mentions, 
hut ill rhythms of larger epace '^t in polysyllabic, or compound 
feet, long syllables need not be represented by long syllables, 
nor short by short, in order to be isochronous; but if the 
and dcVi; agr^ in general quantity, it is sufficient, wherever 
the nature of the metre admits of isochronous substitution. 
Indeed the characteristic feature of the Anacreontic Metre is 
founded on the last mentioned principle, as I shall endeavour to 
show subsGspsently. ^ • 

Dr. Bentley has been led to give to iambics only three 
marks of accents, that is one ta each dipodia, wluch he places 
on the long sfyllable of the Iflrsl fbot:*thuS|^ du^fmt 
voJentem Hita, n'olcnt^m traliunt.*’ Fostef* has well observed 
Upon this, « |hat both Dawes and Bentley had confounded 
the ictus accentttum, with the ict^jis' and* pcrcussio, that 
helohg to and J/d-ir.**— nece^t and qtianlitjf% p, 
S06,J Tbefte is' a passage in Quintilian, {if the textj>e genuine, 
and I knpw of aio^ various '^r^idings) which, seems to Justify 
'B^tley phly toWh'dipodia; Quinti- 

fian ssi:#?'** Trimet^mi^ etj ^ pro dicere Bceaf .* Sir enim 

pedfes^* percusriones 6.^ A doublO' 

di(Ecu^t/here pr^sents^itself to^nie,%t l can neither compre^ 
hend how she fec^ ,o£ any kind be found in the words, 
pro.misero^icere liceat nor can { wholly rec&icile to 
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«itdiorid«s die -nodoDt that there can exist sis; feet ip'itfa 6nly 
three percussions. Foster supposes, {p. 315.) that ictui 
pcrcu^o relate only to the to ib&positio pedis cum sono 
but I think in .coptradictioiv to the passage from>VictoTinus» 
quoted by himself,— « Iq percussior^ metric^ pedis pulsu; 
p<Mtnt'tMiturqtie.”-~{p. SOS.J Perhaps percussio may include 
generally and Sirtsy taken together, ^whilc irtus’ applies to 
each sepa^tely { and th<ts ictus and percussio would difiPer/rom 
another, as part from the whole. Or Victorinus may n^ have 
^pressed himself with minute precision, and ictus may be 
, ap^ied mther to the up or down' motion indiiierdntly, wlule 
petcussio means emphatically the down modon only, that is, 
the Siirist or, positio cum pedis sono. Thus every foot would 
have two ictus, but only one percussion. By the help of either 
hypoth^ds, Horace would be reconciled with himself in the 
following passages: " FoHio regum facta catut, ,.pede ttr 
percu8so.’’—^S«i^r. /. 1. 10.48.^— and, 

Syllalku loiipa brevi siibjccta Tocatnr htmbus, 

Pet CEtUb ; unde ctiam tiiinetris accretcere juttU 
Nonieii ittiiibcis, ciW tenoA redder€.t « 

Prbiiiit ad extreomm timilit'tibi. 

■ fDe Arte poeticdf^Sl.J 

w * ' 

Here we perceive, that three ^reussiems, (pede ter percusso^) 
and six ictus are considered equivalent, and comj>osing the 
measure of iambic trimeters. When Quintilian says, « aex 
enim pedes, tres percussioneahabent,’’ he must not be understood 
to be speaking of feet in gei^eral, or of any six feet, for six 
feet would require percussions, and twelve ictus, as there are 
two ictus, namely, that of and tliat of Aeo-ijj to each foot ; 
but he must be understood to be speaking of the iambic hexame- 
ter, reduced to trimeters by the dipodia, and for this reason 
exhibiting only three percussions. By this construction, Horace 
is not only made to agree with himself, but also with Quintilian. 
When the iambic hexameter, was reduced by scansion to trime- 
tersy this metre became diiambic,. with a certain licence in the 
first part of the foot, but still requiring a propei; and 
chat is two ictus ifk each foot, or six in the whole verscj 
instead of the three, which only are assigned to the versjs 
by Dr. Bentley. 



^ ' Oh &ie lApricei 


If D*"" Bentley did not intend to mark the Hx ictutl^' but odly 
the i^ee percussions, he has placed the percussions, or seats of 
the iinst, wrong, and should have placed them not onyllhg final 
syllable of the first iambic, bun on the first syllabic of the 
second. According t^ an ancient VTiter> cited in Foster ott 
Accent, (p. 313.) “Pes est poeticse dictionis moSus recipiens 
£f>viv et 9»Vir, i{l est, qjji incipif h sublatione, et finiiur positione.” 
The therefore, belongs to the Jirst part of a foot, and 
the to the latter part. According to my apprehension, I 
'would ciiaracterize die ag(rt; and of an iambic vei'sse in thU 
manner, using an acute mdrk for the igtriSi a grave Aiaii# 
ior the 



Here we may sec at oiice,.tliat tlicrc are six ictus, oar maiLs, 
designating both agfrij and l5sV<y, but only three marks deslg- 
nating percussions, > or the seats, tJiat belong to the osVk- only. 
I beg leave to be understood as using the accentual niaiks for 
ifTii and iaVjf, mere strbitrary couvenient signs, and not as 
having any natural connection with rhythm or metre. 1 lva\o 
die satisfaction to agree with Dr. Bentley in his niotlc of 
illustrating the metrical of the trochaic tv.trametei-, 

as in the following line 


I'rriUire Pfit 


I 2 '■ 1 I ^ 

Ic^diiiitatcm |( um te reli-|ct*tLi voca«. 


Here the marks denoting the seat of the arc placo<f 
right, for in the trocliaio mcadutre, I believe, contrary to tlie 
common rule, the Oitrt: takes place at the Beginning, or on the 
first syllable of the foot— 8E^ia|Lt/3c^ a-wo cJ^iTsw;, 

(iro Ostrsoj^, — f Vide De Jlhythny) Gracorum^ p. 1 0.^ 

Dr. Bendcy jonceiving, dnd I think rightly, that the iambic 
measure is only a section of the trochaic tetrameter, has 
scanned the iambic backv^ard into a trochaic, as is evident on 
irispcction of his accentual marks. If we add a cretic to die 
iambic, we shall fall directly into Dr. Bentley's mode of 
scansion, which is one and the tdmey both for the iambic and' 
trochaic measure ; thus— << Per xncks du-t&nt volentem fita, 
lu>Ien-*texn 'trahunt.'** '^This modc^ however, I conceive to be a 
singularity originating with Dr. Bentley, and' which has' liat 
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only not the sanction of uzitlquity, but is in opposition to Its 
precepts, 

7''her^ is a circumstance relative to feet, which is mentioned 
by Cicero and Quintiliaiii and which I iind lightly touched in an 
appendix to the Treatise dc Rhythmo ^necorum. It is well 
known, that the last syllable of a sentence is conmion, and may 
be considered as long, or short, at picas ura. — Cicero calls 
« pers61utas/' being the' last word of a period, a Dichorcus, 
adding, nihil enim ad rem, extrema ilia, longa sit an brevis.*’ — 
(J Oraior. 214.) Quintilian says, Cludit f(fffp/nhiacAy.^'y 
* Qifintum Ltgarium in Africa /ilmtV si non cum malumus esse. 
Ihirvhnwt,^' — ( lib. 9.) We may see from hence how 
much the rules of prosaic, and of metrical rhythm, agree, and 
liow vain it is in tlie author of Acceiitus Redivivi, to imagine, 
that prose should be read according to accent, and poetry only 
according to rhythm* 1 slvall cite here one more passage from 
Quintilian, not so much to prove' this well-known quality o£ 
the final syllabic of a sentence, as to introduce another quality 
belonging to the final syllable of words in the middle of a 
sentence, and whicli 1 have above alluded to — « Neque enim 
ego igiioro in flue pro longa accipi brevem, quod videtur aliquid 
va:anti tempori cx eo, quod ihsequitur, accedere : auros t«UTieii 
consuleiis meas, intclligo niultum referre, utrumne longa sit 
qu?e cludit, an pro longa. Neqiie enim tarn plenun?, est, « dicere 
iiicipientcin tVinero,’ quam ^ ausus cst confitcrT/ — 'ibid.) What 
is here called vacaiis tempus, is in other places called inane, 
and is opposed, b8th by Cicero and Quintilian, to plenum.— 
Thus Cicero, Naw ct aures ipsx quid plenum, quid inane 
sit judicant /^ — ' llrufn^. 34.; As plenum signifies a perfect 
time, so inane signifies^ a defective one, and takes place 
whenever a final short syllable is made long by a pause, or 
interval, of tljc voice. An example from Quintilian will nuke 
this clearer. — Having just mentioned that a erotic, preceded by 
another cretic, makes a *good fallj^ or close, to a period, as 
ServarS quamplurimos/’ he adds, Sic ineliCis, quam chorco 
pnecedente, ‘ quis non turp^. duceret.’ Si ultima brevis pro 
long& sit. Sed fingamus sic, < Non tiit'jw duccrec.’ Sod hic est 
illud inafie quod dixi. Paululum enim mon^ damus inter* 
ultimum atqu^ proximum verbum, et fUrp? illud intcrvallo 
quodam producimu^. alioqu* sit exultantissimum, ct trimetri 
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finis, ' Qu!s non turpS duceret/ Sicut illud, < Ore spiritunl 
cxcipcre licerct;’ si j ungas, lascivi carminis cst: sed inter-* 
punctis quibusdam et tribus quasi initiis, fit plenum^iiuthori- 
tatis. — ( Imf. L 9,) Here it appears, that litrpe is transformed 
into a spondee, and that the trochaic measure, orS | spiritum 
excT I pore liceret, resembling the middle of the trocliaic tetrame- 
ter, eras a-me]: qui | uunquam &mavlt | quique amavit, etc. is to 
be rea<l with three breaks, or pauses,* in this manner : ore 
spiritum excipere liceret;” so as to terminate in a dichorcus, 
that favorite conclusion of Cicero, which he so much appbuijs 
in the admired sentence, ** Patris dictum sapiens temcritaS filih 
comprobavit (Orator. 2l4t,J — and which (Quintilian adopts, 

by acsign perhaps, and certainly not unhappily, nor unseason- 
ably, in the concise but comprehensive eulogy, « Ille se 
profecisse sciat, cui Cicero valde plucebit,” thus contfiving to 
praise his master, the fountain of Latin el6quence, in the very 
rhythm that he inculcates. We are assured by Quintilian, that 
rhythm admits of these inania more easily than metre does— 
Inania quoque tempora rhythmi facilius acciptent, quanquam 
haec et in metris accidiint . — f Qiunt. ImL 1. 9.) When these 
inania take place in metre, they generally either happen on 
the last syllable of an hemistich, or at the exsura, as «« Omnia 
vincit amorj et nos etc.” where the last syllable of amor is an 
inane, made full, partly by this licence of inane, and partly by 
the exsura, and hemistich. On the line in Virgil, « Dona 
dehinc auro gravia, sectoque clephanto,” Servius makes the 
following observation: ** « finalitatis ratione producitur, sed 
satis aspere ” Perhaps the dogma in tho<Scholijst, which has 
been so miigji commented upon, may be thought to allude to 
the power of this inane, by v/hich a sh^t syllable is made long — 

ISpdyvy ^r6'"jv 'J.'-isT uuy.'.iv — (See Primatfs Accct^us Redivivif 
p. I apprehend, however, that this dogma relates to 

another accident, or quality, of rhythm, and shall have occasion 
by and by again to refer to it. The Greek name for this inane 
is Ttsvof yjovoc,- -(See Dc RAj^thino Grtrm-um, ]k 17. J 

I will conclude Mrhat I have to say on the subject of the inane, 
'by applying it to the ^solution of some diinculties, which the author 
He ]R.hythmo^Gnecoruni has left standing, and' has abandoned 
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%9 desperate. In confutation of what Primatt advances, whose 
• love for accents makes him at enmitjr with rhythm, the more 
convincing author, De Rhythmo Orsecorum, asserts, that prose 
and verse are both subject to khjthm, and both comitoscd of feet, 
and proves this by eight sentences taken from Dionysius. — 
In tfiese eight sentences Dibnystus names the different feet of 
which they are'eomposed, and the feet 'sOfiumediare precisely 
such as occur in^motrej and as are generally received and 
acknowledged, except in .three instances ; these instances are in 

the foot— wr followed by a vowel; frft'o’t'v aJ-Jrwt ; and 

f^jy xyuJ-j-^s: } of which the first is called, by Dionysius, a cretic ; 
the second cither an anapaest, or hypobacebius ; and the last a 
cretic. The learned author, De'Rhythmo Grsecorum, says, “Qua 
lege in vocibus ct roy, et xaXov, terminationes iv et cv ante 

vocalcm Ibngas esse voluerit, non ^atis video.” It is observable, 
that all the<;(; variations from established quantity talce 'place on 
the final syllabic, and' may they not all of ^em be se many 
instances of the inane ? As wc have seen above, tuip^ made 
cither a trochaic, or a spondee, that is according to its natural 
force, a trochaic, according to its force, acquired, in composition, a 

spondee, so <rft'c‘r/ ot,Z^Toi§ seems to fall exactly within the same 
predicament, and is, by nature, an anapscst, but may, in compo- 
sition, and by licence of the fiiud syllable be a hypobacchius. 
Nor is it more extraordinary, that the ov in x«A«v, and rov, should 
be long, than that in the sentence, << ore spiritum excipere,” 
&c. the e in ore, and excipere, should be long also. 

I now come to the lyst branch of rhythm, which I proposed 
to handle, and that is metre. This consists of feet as well as 
rhythm docs, and is a species of rhythm, and always reducible 
into it. Aristotle sayS, Se tou (rxifjtMTog 
fuifjLQi sTTiy, oS xui rd [lirpA TjtAijrac, S«d fvifMv dil Ixslv roy Ad/cy, 
i^hpov jxij .”— L S, c. The numerical quantity 

of the composition of speech is called rhythm, of which metres 
are segments, or portions ; therefore spcecJi must have rhythm, 
blit not metre.” In other words, there may b-? iliylhm without 
metre, but there can be fio metre witliout i4iythm. Quintilian 
exhausts a page, nearly, in drawing the distinction between 
metre and rhythn] ; bur the chief feature of distinction is, that 
• vot. m. No. V. . B “ 
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metre is composed of certain feet, according to some prescribed 
order, whereas rhythm, on the contrary, is independent of metre, 
and is free and unconfined, and is subject to no settled measure, 
or order of feet, nor acfcnowiedgcs, any tule but that of 
number and proportion. He says, Rhythmi, id est, numeri, 
spatio tewporum constant, metra etiam ordine^ ideoque alterum 
esse quaiititatis videfpur, alterum qtialitatis.’ — 1. 9.J The 
author, to whom I have so often refeired, finds fault with this 
definition ; his words are, << Mal^, ut) mihi quidem videtur ; 
quamvis pnim paulo laxior est in rhytfamis ordo temporujn, 
absque ordine tamcn, iiccesse est, rhythmus totus ruit.”— *- 
( Df' rhythmo Gracorum^ p. 34. in noth,) But the learned 
author seems to me to have overlooked the sense in which 
Quintilian uses the word ordo^ which is here limited to a certain 
and prescribed course of times; which if not observed^ although 
the rhythm may remain, tlie metre will diSiappear. Tlicrc is an 
order qf times, or a proportion, that constitutes a foot, or particu- 
lar species of rliythm ; but there is also another order, namely, that 
of feet in succession, that constitutes metre, and tlie first may be 
preserved entire, when, by changing the order of the feet in succes- 
sion, the metre will be destroyed. Quintilian makes this very clear 
in what follows : ** In vef^su (that is, in metre) pro dactylo poni 
non poterit anapsestus, aut spondaeus, nee pxon eadem ratione 
a brevibus ' incipict ac dcsin^t; ncque solum alium pro alio 
pedem metroTum ratio non recipit, sed ne dactylum quidem aut 
forte spondxum, alterum pro altero. Itacyic si quinque conti- 
nuos dactylos, ut sunt in illo, 

Faiiditur intcrea domus omnipotentis Olympi, 
confundas, «solverIs A^ersum.” — f Inst. I, 0,) Let us now 
confound these five dactyls, and reackthem in this way — 
Omnipotentis Olynpi panditur intcrcH domus ; 

Thus we shall find the dactylic metre, (which req^jiires a different 
order of feet, namely, a dactyl and spondee : in the 5th and 6th 
place,) dissolved and destroyed,and an anapxstic verse substituted 
The rhythm, nevertheless, remains the same, because tliere is 
still the same space ^or quantity of times, (spatium temporum ;) 
and the same feet; but the metre is destroyed, because 
there Is n5 longer the same order, (ordo.) So far am I 
from thinking Quintilian wrong, that his defimtion appears to 
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, me the most precise of any, Cicero gives a similar exposition, 
which may serve by way of confirmation— « Ordo pedum 
facit, ut id^ quod pronuntiatur, aut orationis, aut pocmatis 
simile videatur.” — ( Orator, 227.^ 

IVill nowfeonsider metre according to this distinction, and 
•hall show, that every verse is more or lessiinctrical, in propor- 
tion as order is more of less observed iu it. All metre is 
distinguished from rhythm by order \ but although it is the same 
' ill kind, it dilFers much in degree.— I shall now, ^therefore, 
Jivid# metre into several degrees— 

First, into pure metre, where no licence ^latever^ no inter- 
change of isochronous rliytlim is permitted, but one inflexible 
order is prescribed: this metre maybe called pure, or, from 
its consequence, syllabic, since it is evident, as no short times 
can be substituted fov equivalent long times, evcry^'crse must 
not only consist of the same number of times, but also of 
syllables. Of this nature is the Latin sapphic, used by Horace, 
Piiidarum quisquls studet xmulari,” which might be called 
hendecasyllabic, if this name had not been appropriated to the 
Phaleucian metro. To this may be added the asclepiad, 
“ Mxcenas atavis edite rogibus and the last line of the 
jlcaic, Flumina constitcrint acuto;” and many others. 

The second division of metre m«y be into rhythm, where an in- 
flexible order is observed in the age-jj, or first part of the foot ; but 
an isockronoua licence is permitted in the latter part, or SeVi:, or 
vice versa. This ocCurs in the four first feet of an hexameter, 
n-tyre | tu patu | lac* rccu | bans sub | tegmine fagi— where 
the first part of each foot is fixed, but the second admits of 
two short, or one long, at pleasure. By this means, as well as 
by the exsura, the heroic measure is kept distijpet frpui the 
anapaestic. ^ 

The third division of metre may be into rhythm, where bolA 
oig(jic and Sitri^ admit of Isoehroiiotis interchanges. An example 
of this iii found in the following metre of Catullus, which 
may be scanned as a trimeter acatalcctic^ consisting of an 
cpitrltus tertius, of an epitritus primus, and of an epitritus 
secundus — * 

4 a • 3 4 • 3 4 

Super a1t-a vrcUut A-t\s i'«|e7n ra-te maria. 
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I will now produce some isochronous Interchanges, that take 
place as well In the apets as the 6ic-is^ i 



•J- 3 ^1 4 I «5 4 

Ulti eapi-tsi Micjiuiles vi jacilant li^derigeiw, SS 

4 3 3 4 I 3 4 ^ 

Aboro-foro | pikiwa-tre 4 ta«liio et pfm-nasiis, 60 

4 3,3 4 I 3 4 

jam dblct | qu5d cg-i Jam I jainque pcenitet^ 73 

' i 

Catullus in this metre has not used, indeed, any licence with 
respect to the a/scrij, except in the first foot of the trimeter ; 
nor is the characteristic short quantity of the diiTerent cpitriti 
ever displaced. The isochronous intervals are all on oth.er places 
of the feet. It is obvious, that the fewer licences are used, 
the more perceptible will be the metre. I will just add, that 
the line (ead in our printed books— 

Ego gymnasii Aii ego enun deciu olei, 64 

is not metre, and should be thus transposed— 

4 3.3 4 '.'3 4 

Ego dos fad I gjrniDa-si, ego e|raiii dc-ciis olci. 

The perverse reading was probably introduced to get rid of 
the hiatus; but the transcriber << Iiicidit in Scyllam cupiens 
vitare Charybdin. I 

The fourth division of metre may be into rhythm, which h 
variable^ or consisting of different qnafitities in one part of the 
foot, and a*3mitting of isochronous syllables in tlie other parr. 
This is the case witli the common *Iambic measure, where the 
first part, 0 T«seat, of each trimeter, may consist of a spondee, 
or iamb, that is of three or four times, at plesfSure ; while tlie 
second seat of each is confined only to an iamb, or to a tribra- 
chya, that represents it. But here not the whole thesis, or 
latter part of each trimeter, admits of isochronous intervals, but 
only its last syllable, which, being long, may be resolved into 
two shoit. In some sort of verses the or first part 
only, of me first foot is variable, and the ord^r of the remainder 
if strict "aiad inflexible. The Phaleucian metre, pr bendeca* 
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syllables^ as it is sometimes called* afiords an instance of 
* this* as 

• 4 

Qtifii ilo-no Icpidiim novum libellum, 

.i • 

Ari-duin luodo, pumice expolitum ? 

4 

** Cornell, tibi^ namque tn solebas, 

3 

IVJcas esse aliqnid putarc nugaa. • Cfiaiuh 1,) 

The same freedom offhythm likewise occurs in the delicious 
anacreontic epithalamium of Julia and Manlius $ I will cite a 
stanza of itj which presents to us an assembly of images worthy 
•the pencil of Correggio— 

4 

Torqnaptus volo parvulus, 

5 

Matriis d gremio sum, 

3 


Voi'ri-gciw tencras manus^ 

}>iiloc rideat aa patrero, ' 

4 

Scmilii-aiitc labcllo. (CaiuL61,is.9yS.) 

Horace has not allowed himself this licencff but confines 
himself to a spondee in the as-—* 

,4 

Sic tc Diva potvns Cypri. — (Ode S. c. t,) 

I will just observe} that many metres» in other respects strict^ 
allow of a variable quantity in the first part of the first foot ; 
perhaps, because a licence there is less perceptible, and lost 
sight of in the subsequent regularity. 

The fifth divisioiLof metre maybe into rhythiHiWhich ismriaUe 
in quayitit^ in the or first part of the foot, and admits of 
isochronous changes ain the whole (eci;, or second part of the 
foot, and not only in a syllable of the dseri;, aj in the last 
division: of this nature ^is the anacreontic measure. As I 
shall reserve tliis point for a future consideration in the sequel 
of this essa^, I will now only produce four examples to 
illustrate my meaning— 

6eXa) Xeyerv | 1. U- I*) 


4 4. 

oi'r I vof Ode 3. P. l.y 

4 3 I 

Srt^vovs fiAV jcgo 1 ^ 0^ 6. 

4 3, 

A jffov-flral TOi^ | *£p(vra,— ^ Ode SO# P. i»J 
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In 4 I 1 CSO four examples it is evident/ that the Sqcri^ is variable, 
and contains a quantity, either of three or four times, at the will 
of the coixiposer; but the flicrij here is regular ini rhythm, 
consisting always of three times, differently arranged, sometimes 
representing an iambic, at other times a trochaic.' Here too we 
see how an iambic and trocliaic may be interchanged one foi the 
other, when they are not integral feet, but only parts of com- 
pound larger*feet, not only without ofence, but with the same 
propriety, and by the same rule, as the last 'syllable of a pure 
iambic, and tlie first syllabic of a pure trochaic, may be resolved ' 
into two ^hort syllables, and he represented by a trib'‘ac'n^ 

It is chiefly in compound feet, tHat rhythm abounds, and its 
forc'' can be best demonstrated ; and for this reason, perhaps, 
it is, tliat compound feet, or feet that exceed three syllables, 
have been called not feet, but numcri . — (See hrfurv^^i^. .50.^ 
To the effect produced by rhythm in jhe instances of an 
iambic and trochaic, substituted one for tlic other as above, 

I would apply the passage, which has so often been cited 
by writers upon metre and accent, and tortured by them, 
according to their different views, to contradictory interpre- 
tations. — 'O Ss p’jJ/JiOf, /SctJXsTai, eXx5i rovg woAAaxif 

r* xui riu croj#T fLuxpiv*' 1 W^ould thus translate it, 

« It is the property of rhythm to controul limes as it will, .and 
often it makes a short time long.^’ Is not this a description as 
clctir as w'onls can make it of what happens in these three 
hncs beginning tlic 6th Ode of Anacreon, according to Barnes’s 
edition — • 

fisv xpo | Ta^^oitri. 

r* ?• 

l^oSivov; vvveeg I fADcretyrig, 

4 «» 

Ahdvofji^ | ysXtovreg, 

Here we plainly see how rhythm makes short Jpng, and long 
short, at pleasure. Marius Victorinus, with whom the learned 
author' De Ilhytlimo Gnccorum sel*ms disposed to quarrel, 
because he cannot bend him to Ills own purpose, says the same 
thing.— « Rhythmus, ut volet, protrahit tempora, ita ut breve 
tempos plerumque longum efficiat, longum contrahat.” The 
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Latin poets have not, to my knowledge, any metre ‘whlch 
affords an example of this licence. • It seems as if either the 
f.istidio«sncss of Roman ears, or wliat is more probable, tlie 
less pliant nature of the Latm^language, would not admit of all 
that freedom in metre, which is so striking, and so pleasing in the 
GrA;k poetrj»from the greater variety produced by it. Even tlie 
Latin hexameters and pentameters have a constraineU appear- 
ance compared with thd Greek ; and when Propertius leaves 
the Latin to follow the Greek modeh— 

L*t noHtris tunicfacta sap'orbiat Umbria libris, 

l^nibria Komani Gloria Calliinaclii, (L. 4. EL A. L 63. J 

how much he provoke^ a collparison to the disadvantage of lus 
own measures. .The polysyllabic terminations of the Greek 
pentameter are hardly tolerable jn Latin, and have, therefore, 
been stauUousIy avoided by Ovid. Again, the Sapphics of 
Horace have not the graceful and easy air of the Greek, but are 
more metrical and bounds and lose at least in beauty, what they 
gain in precision. Horace, too, in the Glyconian verse, wc 
have seen, abridged himself of the little licence used by Catullus, 
in imitation of the Greeks, and never begins it with any other 
foot than a spondee. Martial well might say, 

Nnfl musns colimns sevcriorcs. — 

The fact is certain, but I will not pretend to determine, 

whctlicr it arises from choice oi^from necessity. 

The last division of metre may be into rhythm variable In 

quantity in io/A of each foot, and only requiring a fixed 

and regular order,*by way of finish, in the last place, or flsVif 

of the last foot. Of ?his nature arc the iambics in Terence, as 

:i 3.4 4 4 3 • 

Qtiis igi-tur rc|lictu* ext objiir | gaudi locus. 

4 4 I / 4.43 

1*< r.(tia-sit nox, | Amor, viniiiu aclojIcscen-tiA.* , 

To this may be added, what Quintilian gly^s as a verse In 
Cicero’s Oration in Lucium Fisoncm— * 

4 4.3 4 j 4 3 

Proh Dii rm-morta>|lcs qiiis hie i]'|luxit dies? 

' ll is of verses such as Ihesc that Cicero speaks, Comironuii varii propter 
sliiiilitniliiicin sornionis, &ic .sxpc snnl abjecti, iii boDnunqikain vix iu fils' 
aqmcrcifl ct Yersus IntcUigi poiiit.'*— Oiotfor, 104. J , ^ ^ _ 
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This seems the utmost extent of relaxation, to which metre 
can be carried, and the greatest licence of which it is susceptible* 
There is only ojic fixed foot, one scat of certain ordc^^ in the 
wliole, and if \ l* remove this restraint, all metre vanishes, and 
nothing remains but rhythm. There must be some hmmd to 
metre to make it perceptible, and this explains "^another <iis- 
tinction whic^i Ouiittilian makes between metre and rhytlim. 
« Sunt et ilia discrimina, qiiud rhythfiiis libera spatia, metris 
fifiita sunt” — [Insl. L. 9.) 

Having now pursued metre through different gra<laiion^s, 
through all its ties and con nexion||^ till it becomes at lastYrcc,' 
and loses itself in rhythm,! shall nowconsider rhythm, abstracted 
frojn metre, in the three lights of lyrical, rhetoric\tl, and 
colloquial. When I speak of rhythm as being lyrical, rhetorical, 
and colloquial, I do not mean that there are three distinct kinds 
of rhythm. The rhythm In each diflers only in degree, biit not 
in kind. 

Lyrical rhythm I conceive to be that, which we find in the Odes 
of Pindar, and in the Greek Chorus. This disdains to be con- 
fined and shackled by metre, and is nothing more than an order 
of words and times according to numerical proportions, and wKich 
proportions it is l^ft to the taste of the poet to select and adapt 
to his occasions. Suidas says, figa^usc xa) rnyfitg. rtL^ 

xai ^f(n^ Koyov s^^ujcf aAXjjAa yiWai.”— 

(Suidas in voce ’PCii^oc,) The antistrophe no doubt is metrical, 
because this is bound, and must follow the rhythm presn'ibed by 
the strophe, but the strophe itself js in genei!;;i] only rhythmical, 
and not metrical. Left to himself, and bui sting from the fetters 
of metre, thcjyric poet, by variety in his rhythm, by bold expres- 
sions, by vigorous conceptions, by dazzling images, aspired to 
the highest pitch of poetical eminence. It is a mistake of the 
modems to suppose that the Odes of, Pindar the Creek 
Chorus were general written in. any metre. The most 
learned and ingenious men Itave tortured and racket! their 
imagination to find out some key to the supposed metre of 
these compositions, but 1 am not surprized that none df 
them has succeeded.*' It is not pleasant to damp the ardor 
•of research^ but 1 think 1 may venture to predict, that the 
discovery nev'cr will be made, as it is in vain to look for that 
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which does not exists and was never in the contemplation of the 
composers themselves. I am, however, surprized, that the 
declarations of Cicero, of Horace, and Quintilian, that lyrical 
pieces arc commonly only rhythmical, and without metre, should 
huve^been entirely either overlooked or disregarded. Cicero 
says, A modis quibusdam cantu remoto, soluta esse videtur 
oratio, maximeque id in optimo quoque edt^m Pdetarum, qui 
ii Griecis qpminantur, quos cum cantu spollaveris, mida 
ptend remanet oratio. -- (Orator. 183.) Horace is still more 
C3t|)res8 in his animated account of Pindar's style. « 

* - — ]*er aii(lac<?s itora Ditli^ranibos 

Verba devolvit, numetisqtie fertnr 
Lege sebtiU. 

Here we have the very distinction between metre and rhythm, 
that has been so much insisted upon. The expression nunu^ 
risque fnittr Irgr solutis% reduced to plain prose, moans notiiing 
else than that lie has numbers or rhythm exempt from metre. 
But if any doubt still remain in our mind, I conceive this,pas$age 
from Quintilian must remove it : « In adeo molestos incidimus 
Grammaticos, quam fuerunt qui Lyricorum qusedam carmina in 
varias menmras coegerunt." I do not know of any Latin author, 
who has attempted lyrical compositions in rhythm only, without 
metro, and perhaps the total absence of this kind of poetry in the 
language, with which we are mo^ familiar, may have contributed 
to our exclusion of rhythmical productions in Greek, Boctius 
was not only a poet, but a scientific judge of music, and therefore 
was not unlikely to diave composed some lyrics in rhythm ; but 
titc metro, called by Jiia editors Pindaric, will be found to be 
nothing more than Anapxstic, as , 

^ Onantas ronim flectat habenas 

Nat lira ]>f>ti'».s, fjif&biis iniDicosiim 

LriribuM orbein provida srrvot. L. M. C. 

I do not sec, however, how tlic authorities I have adduced 
for the existence of a poetical rhythm without metre, and of its 
frequent use in lyric effusions, can well be resisted. 

I now pass to rhetorical rhythm, and shall introduce the little I 
have to say by a short sentence from Cicero.^ “ Sit hoc cognitum, 
in solutis etiam verbis inesse numeros, eosdemque esse oratorios, 
qui sunt poetici.” — {Orator. 190.) It may Be asked, if poetical 
and rhetorical numbers, or rhythm, be the same, in what does tlie 
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exercise of tlie one differ from the other ? Aristotle, Cicero, and 
Quintirnin, will give us an answer. They all agree, that rheto- 
rical rhythm oUght not to be so stately and uniformly perceptible 
as the poetical, nor on the other ^aiul so loose and vague as the 
colloquial. They assign for it too this reason, that m rhetorical 
discourses we should avoid the appearance of toif much sftidy, 
as what begets suspi^'ion and distrust. When an orator lets his 
art and address appear, he is ratlier a tnimic and an actor than a 
pleader. He alone deserves the name of an drator, who carries 
all his hearers with him, and fastens their attention, not on him- 
self, but dll his subject. We are instructed, we arc rousod, tirj 
are convinced, while the, speaker himself is forgotten in the awe 
and the enthusiasm that he inspires. Like the lightning from 
lieaven, the course of true eloquence permits not a pau^e, and 
too rapid in its effect to let us observe its progress.* This is 
die test of eloquence, and by this test how far docs Cicero fall 
short of Demosthenes ! But to return to the point from which 
I have wandered, I will select some passages from Aristotle, 
Cicero, and Quintilian, that fully explain the nature and design 
of rhetorical rhythm. Aristotle says, ** Th U (r^rifjua 
Zil w^Ts elvsei, jctVjTe TO fJLsv aiciOtivov, to 

Jto fivO{jt/>v tov Aoyov, /tsTjev bs ju-r, 

z'jitjau ta-rdh ovifi-OTf os tsDto is e(rr&i^ lay ot 

T'^v A , — [llhcL L. S. C, S.) Ciegro almost translates the preceding 
passage in this manner : Neque numerosa esse, ut poenia ; 
ne([ue extra iiumeriim, ut sermo vulgi cst, debet oratio. 
Alierum nimis cst vincium, ut dc iiidustriri factum apparent : 
altcrum nimis dissolutum, ut pervagatuip at vulgarc vidcatur : 
lit ab altorq non delectere, alcerum odcris.” — {ih'aior* 195.) 
Ouiiitilian is still more diffuse, but to the same purpose: 
« Vcrsificandi genus cst uiiam legem* omnibus sermonibus dare ; 
ct id cum manifest a aftbetatione (cujus rcl maxiine cavenda 
siispicio cst) turn etiam similitudine ta:dium ac satictatem creat : 
qiioquc/;st dulcius magis perit; amktitque ct fidem et affectus, 
mfitusque omnes, qui est in hac cura deprchciisus : ricc potest 
ci credere, aut propter eum dolerc et irasci judex, cui putat hoc 
vacare. ideoque vfticta quxdam quasi solvenda de industvifi 
sunt, ilia qnjidem njaximi laboris, lie laborata videanlur. — (Q?//;//. 
Inst. L. ^, juxia fincm.) • 
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Colloquial rhythm now only remaips to be considered \ and 
what this is may in a great measure be collected from what has 
been saic>of the other rhythms. It is the least studied, and most 
loose of any, and such as occurs in the ordinary conversation of 
well educated persons. For the language of the Greeks and 
Rordans was 3o formed, and built, if I may so say, on a musical 
foundation, that it wa§ impossible to speak jt corre^tlyj and not 
to fall into a species of rhythm. << Neque enim loqui possumus, 
(says Quintilian) disi e syllabis brevibus ct longis, ex quibus 
pedes fiunt.”--(/?/s^ L. 0.) The same author expresses himself 
jpSred’uIIy in another place : Est igitur oratio alii vnicta atque 
contexta : soluta alia, qualis in sermonc et vpistdis. Quod non 
eo dico, quia non illud quoque solutum habeat suos quosdam 
et forSai]^ difficiliores etiam pedes : neque enim aut liiare semper 
vocalibus, aut destitui temporibus volunt sermo et epistola : sed 
non iluuiit, iiec cohxisent, nec verba de verbis trahunt, ut pbtius 
iaxiora in his vincula, quam mUla sint.— (Ti/W.) Cicero too 
acknowledges a ihythm in conversation, as well as in poetry and 
oratory : lidem sunt numeri non modo oratorum, et poetarum, 
verum omiiino loqmntiumr 

Having now finished what I h^d to say on mrtre in general, 
as connected with music, and in particular with that branch of 
music which is called rhythm, I do not know how I can con- 
clutle better than by a sentence of Plutarch, which compre- 
hends in one view nearly the whole matter, and may serve as a 
sort of recapitulation : << *Ae\ uvxyaottov rpla slvoti ra 

TJTrTOVTflt elg ^Joyyov re xai xaj €ruXXfltj3r.y 

^ ypcfli^lLur (Tujtt/SijTeTai ^ ex. T^s xord ^Ooyyov ?rope/«j to r,ffjL6<riJ^vov 
yvoogiK^trioLin sx '6e Tvjg xoltoL tov jPuJjX^v, ex Jie ttJc xard 

ypuiLp^oL 7} (j-yXXijSijv, to Xs-yoftsyov.”— f/e^* Mooctxwvj p. 35. 

It may not be misplaced* at the foot of the preceding obser- 
vations, to offer a conjecture on the etymology of In 

Primatt’s Accentus Redivivi, {p, there is a derivation of it 
from p6(ri:,fuar. The learned and reverend Editor of Dawes* 
Miscellanea Critica, has, in his valuable Appendix, (jp. 44f6.) 
given another derivation, which is more ingenious and satis* 
factory, that is from jStJai, eo, celeriter eo. See. The connexion 
between motion and rhythm is well illustrateil by him, and may 
be admitted ; but I cannot so readily subscribe to^ the sense 
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assigned to ptia> ; at leasts I am not so much convinced as to be 
deterred from a venture at another etymology, which I do not 
go far to seek, and witich, tlierefore, will not be much labor 
lost if enoneous. I conceive to be only a curtailed form 

of » tlie first syllable having suffered aaaphsresis,much in 
die same way for avaf, tolv from Injf, and as we say, 
cary for tqyotheearifi and anciently both said and wrote ’natomy 
and Epistle for anatomy and epistle, l^pistol a vestige of diis vici- 
ous pronunciation in the sense of ^something private, and from the 
pocket, or is it a corruption ixom picciola^ in the sense of small 
arms ? To return to my subject It is certain that u 
nothing else than number and proportion, or as Aristotle defines 
it, ipdfMs "Tov cry^T^pLOTfig in a passage above cited. It 

may be thought a confirmation of this etymology, that-£he Latins 
express rhythm by mmct'us. This last word conies* probably 
from yojsto^, or poetied, a law of metre, or tunc, whence 
songs, in the same manner as from has been formed 
humerus. 

M. K. 


VINCENTS ANCIENT COMMERCE. 
Periplus of i/^e Etythrcan Sea. 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, , 

^ In such a work as that which I hftvc submitted to 
the judgment of the public, errors ^were unavoidable, arising, 
sometimes frpm the difficulty of obtaimng information, some- 
times from the contradictory evidence of travellers and geo- 
graphers. Li onler to rectify these, immediately on the publi- 
cation of my first edition, I presentSed it to several gentlemen, 
both at- home and in the East Indies, requesting such information 
as they might be enabled to furnish, from their personal or 
local knowledge of the countries in which they served. 

From this sourife, and from consulting such publications as 
have since appeared, I had tbe^dvantage of correcting a variety 
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of misapprehensions, and giving a second edition much more 
accurate jhan the first ; but as there is now* no great probabilitf 
that a future edition will be called for, I think it a duty to 
myself, and to the purchasers df my work, to state a.mo8t satis- 
factqjry piece ,of intelligence, which I have obtained from Dr. 
Buchannan’s Travels in the Peninsulat and which 1 know not 
how to communicate more generally than tlirough^the medium 
of your interesting, Journal. 

Those who have perused the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea 
m^ust^be well apprised of the difficulty in arranging the western 
Vide of the Peninsula, from Gtizerat down to the coast of 
Malabar. It rests principally upon fiicitig the point for the termi- 
nation of the voyage; in this I was fortunately right, by adopt* 
ing a suggestion of Major Rennell’s, that the Greek merchants 
from Egypt, who traded to ^Jelkunda, in the territory of 
Eeprbbotas, reached* in reality tlie modt^ni port of Neliseram, 
near the confines of Canara and Malabar. But the namp of thiii 
place is written so variously in the ancient geographers, and on 
the modern charts, that although I had established the position 
of the port, I was easily, led into an error respecting the 
etymology of the name. 

By consulting the Periplus, (p. 4«55. ?d cdh.) it will be seen, 
that Nelkunda is written Melcnda by Ptolemy, Melkunda by his 
commentators, Necanidon by IHny,. NcaUyndon by Hardouin, 
and Niiicilda in the Pcutingeriau tables. In modern charts it is 
found as Neliccram, Neliscram, Nclisuram, and Ncllca-ceram, 
In this last form, by adopting an etymology derived from 
Paolino, a Romish ihisskmary who had resided long in the 
country, I had the misfortune to interpret it the Jfia: Coimtry ; 
but it now appears from Ur. Buchannan, that not one of these 
names has a claim to true orthogiuphy ; for the veal title of the 
place is Nil-Eswara, from Nil, BluCj Esvrura, Len d or Deity ; 
and Nll-Eswara, the Blue DcUy^ is one of the titles of Siva, 
particularly worshipped iii this countty, in preference to Brahma 
and Vishnoo, who make uo the triad in the Jlramiiiical 
superstition. — See Buchannan^ Vol, lu. jk 10. 

But another title of Siva is NiMvanta, or Nil-Ivunda^ 
{Bucharmaity Vol. ill. p. 261.) from Nil, Bluet and Kanta, or 
Kiinda, Throat^ an appellation he derives from swallowing a 
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poison churned up by die Gods and Giants from the sea. It 
uras intended to poison the world, but Siva, for the preservation 
of mankind, swallowed it ; the effects of it, however, were so 
malignant, as to leave a blue mark on his neck, and he is repre- 
sented with a bltu iu’ck in the temples dedicated to his se»;ice. 
By ident^ying Nil-Kswara thus with Nil-Kunda, we have the 
two names bf this 'port, ancient and modem; and the Ncl- 
Kunda of the Pcriplus approaching nearer 'to the true ortho- 
graphy, than the several names found in the other ancient 
geogr.iphers. , ^ 

Here then we obtain a demonstration that the termination of 
die voyage is fixed with perfect accuraby at this port ; and if 
this is ascertained, the arrangement of the provinces' on the 
coast, such as it appears in my commentary, will, I conclude, be 
readily admitted. ^ 

The proof of this is more valuable as Dr. Buchannan has no 
reference to the Periplus in this place, nor, as far as I have 
discovered, in any other part of his work ; and his explanation 
of these titles of Siva is confirmed by Captain Wilford, in the 
fourth chapter of his Essay on the 'White Islands, and Mr. 
Wilks, in hds History of the South of India, p. 8. 

Much pleasure will it afford me, if, by means of your Journal, 
I should convey tlus intelligence to any gentleman who is 
possessed of my work ; and still more, if those, who take a 
pleasure in geographical research, would insert a notice of it in 
the blank leaf of the tlurd volume, p. 1 19. As far as concerns 
me or my work, I have as much satisfaction in retracting an 
error, as in establishing a fact. It is with great respect that I 
subscribe myself. Sir, •* 

I* 

Your most obedient and faithful Servant, 

w. nycENT. 


Deanety, WeslminUevt Feb. 4. 1S11. 
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mCRIPTIONS FOUND AT ANCIENT 
SAGukrUM. 


W £ have been favored with the foilowing ad^l itional Inscriptions 
lately brought into this country, and hope to be able to give 
some explanation of <hem in a future number. 


^ Tilt following rules are collected from some of*thc most 
distinguished Spanish antiquaries. 

1. The characters both of the Celtiberians, and of the Turde- 
tani, are to be chiefly referred to the most ancient Greek and 
Etruscan.. 

2. There are sevewi letters admitted be doubtful. 

5. There are double letters, which frequently recur. 

4. The vowels are sometimes expressed, but often ark to be 
supplied. 

5. Words are seldom written in full length* 


No. 5. 



quo 

I jrj [ 


No. (5. 

I luT a 

f1 L'vvILU taui LVI L U ILI t ‘ > 
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ANJMADVEItSIONBS. IN LONGINUM. 

Edit. Tbup. 0mm. 1778. 

I n , 

§ !• p. 1. 1. 5. Dion. Hal. Anttq. 1.6. ri}; xal tgu 

dtxcclou TTgoyooujMvof, w¥ iii aro^aiga-$atf 9 ra<reiU impiay^ 

1. 3. 2. Codd. lect. 7rggis^\oy unice probo — quam satis vin- 
dicat Platon. Epist. 7. sub fin. 2"txs\lay 'jrev$zt mpi^eiXdy y^vpicp. 
Platoiiis locum, pluresque aliorum scriptorum apud ^teph. 
Thes. videre licet. £t ad hunc modum Eulogii locum, quem 
laudat Toup. reformare velioi; V. et Morum. 

1. 3. 8. efiTrsiglay &c. — << Nescio sane annon hscc vox 
{suiropluv) Longino' sit restituenda. Nam experientiam itivcn- 
tionis ego adhuc intelligere non potui.'^ Taylor, ad ACschin. c. 
Ctesiph. p. 621. Sed nihil mutandum. c/t9r?<A/a T‘r,s svgio-iMs cst 
<< Solevtia inventionis longo usu et experientia parta.” 

2. 4. 1. fiiSoos * — Hinc Scriblcri Tractatus ictgX fiukvs origiiicin 

duxit. Sed nullus dubito quin sertbendum sit Nus- 

quam alibi vocem /3a$o; usurpat Longinus, ct viHoUg egregie 
confirmaut qux sequuntur ^ oierTrsg tu kv rciis 

rixoT; xfltl hypu.ifOf; aurwo/aov. V. ad $ IG. 

2. 4. 10. Malim u^lonjirev. 

2. 4. pen. Optime hunc locum restituit Toupius ; sed Icviori 

mutatione ita velim scribere — xei) ds mxiv^uvorsgcL ra ^rAoix otuTo. 
•$’ McuTcuy— — ia9iVT«, ourco ri vel o3tw xm rd jutsy. 

3. 5. ult. Probo Fabri conj. xu) laq. Deinde ingeniosa 
Musgr. conj. est, rpoAov pro fiomt quam tiv egregie coiifinnat, 
quod in Tiy\;um Toupio mutandum est, si fiovov retincatur. /;&/ay 
non est solicitanda. 9 rAfxrdM)v ^etpLippoov^ Censor, apud Bibl. 
Philo, de volumine vend, turbine, accipi^: sed quod ex Aristoph. 
Av. 1714. vXexrivri xavvoO excitat ad suam ilotffirTnaiidam, me 
judice, volgatam stabilit iqterpretationem } cum v/MTavrtV hoc 
in loco de fumo dicatur. A£schyl. I^rometh. lOJl. 

■ — br” cjaol pnrrMco fuv 

V Uvghg ipL^ixtis fiirrpuxoi 

if^t^geis immittens.” Pearce et Censor, in Bibl. Philol. in- 
lerens** Bruack. ad Soplu Antig. S83. M&lo anuectens/’ 
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« conncctcns.’^ De Sophoclis Orcithyia (V. Ruhnken.) sileC 
Brunck. 

3. (}. ulf. yuTTEf Ta$oi. Hoc videtur Gorgias suni- 

slsse ox jUschyl. Sept. adv. Tft. 4022. 

^ OvTcti irsTSiviv TOvS* uv oicbvwy 80x61 
Tu^ivr' UrlyLtACy Tou^ririjxioi/ Aa/Seiv. ^ 

5. 7. 10. oAio-Jflt/vsiv ter alihibetur a Platon. Cratyl. 275. a. 

3. 7. 11. Bene ft*2tur Toup. Male cnim oyxo* 

Micuntur avahisicy si sit, doceiitc ipso Ruhiikcnio, 

«*jnflcer et exilis,< qui ad copiam et magnitudinem all et augcri 
non potest.” 

4. 11. 5. Licet sxpius subintclligi soleat Homcri nomen^ hoc 
tamcn in loco velim U)fjir,po;, Facile cxciderc' potcrat 

propter seqq. OMEXTOI. 

4. J 1. ult. Apud Pliilton. Lcgg. 6. C21'. n. legitur Ivavurriivan, 
quod inalim. 

7. 14. 2. Fraiidi fuit Platoiiis intorpretibus hsec dictio in 
Criton. 371. c. evsKx Xoyovj non nisi disputatioiiis causa : 

Thcactet. 128. g. yr,i : Plut. Sympos. 149. b. Xoyoj 

TarvTa ot?^?MC erny. 

7, 14. 5. Similiter Max. Tyr. 10. 5. xaroLfAoivTs^jofjLivifi 
rwv osfUifjiiycjuv^ xu\ Ibj^suoufra tclutol toI; XcyiT/xoij, jttij rv^o^Jtra 

eiyiuf^z’iyf 7 ti^cv(roL 85 , uystT^ cog iaurrig spyov, 

8. 17. 3. Kt pr:occdciis ufv. ct sensus loci videntur postulate 

r.xh^jc 0£ ^y^pviSi, 

8. 17. 8. Non sollcitanda sunt utto pLavlag — Ixwioy eflllans, 
epusi furore aliquo agita^us. Sed weupLSLToc niihi videtur non 
iKrie did sine cpitheto. Probo igitur lect. edit. JTollii et 
lludsoni gv3oy<r#«a“rixou — probatam etiam Moro. 

9. 21. 6, Velim xai rijy atv^Ixv. 

9. 22. 3. llunc de Moysc locum spurium judlcarunt Portus, 
Valckenaer, Wytfeiibach. ct Censor, apud Bibl. Philol. "r.icet 
Toupius, ct nihil statuit Ruhnkenius. Sed, ut miiii \idctur, 
ipse in Moysis verbis laudandis error Longino locum satis vindi- 
cat. Nam si Longino nbjudicandus, Judieo alicui vd Christiano, 
qui in Moysis honorem cum finxerit, ut putd*, tribuendus cst. 
Hi vero Sacros ipsorum libros sincere ct sine addkamenris lauda- 
turl erant j Longino^eos perfunctoric legcnti^ et memoji^pi* pro- 
.V'oi.IIL No.V. , B 
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fcrcnt!, proclive crat quaeiKim addcrc vcl immutare. Mule 
quoque modica verborum laus 6 ruyjov aiijg — optinic- 
iroiivenit. 

9. 2i. '2. Ncc vulgata vocis 7rj*£yvwo-jx?voyj interprctatio loci 
sentciitiae satisf.idt, uec probo Mori iiiterpretationcm « olim 
jam dcsfliiatos hcroibus/’ Malim eqiiidcm scriberc vpoiyvco<rfx.£^ 
vQi:, scil, L,moiitatioiics ct luctus propter moitcm lieroum, qui 
lectoribuB jam ante iioti fuerint* * 

10. 27. 0. Plane vcnuftissimam Oden debuo edtdit Brunck. ad 
caiccm Anacrcontis* Argentor, 1786. J^. 3. Brunck. $«>ya-(r«r 
<r’ UTTctaovn^ xal ysAai'e ifjt,sgosv. Scrib. fort. u:ntK 0 ijsif 

x«l ye?ico<ra$ J/isposv, V. Varr. Lectt. apud Morum. L. J 1. Non 
male Toup. h 6* itKoctl ji&oi. nec male Brunck. /3ojx/3ci;- 

<ri*j ftoi — sed pressius codd. vestigiis insistas, scribciido 

^r,uL\ j^p5i/3 — - SsucTi V aMvxi, L. 13. Sapphoni- puto non 
licuisse primam in lipcog corriperc, Legerc possis Upo^c 

xxxylsTstt, I lie obiter corrigciidus cst corruptUsInius locub in 
Sapphiis Od. in Vener. apud Dion. Hal. ^-=^1 ^uvOcVfWf, § 23. 
V. /). p. J7.3. seqq. Ed. Reisk. ubi sic scribitur, K'ott sfitZ 
jLtyAi'TTJC SfXco ysvfVffai MotmKa ttSf^cp* rlvsc h'airs 
0 ayijvrVcray ^iXoDjrst' ri; <r\ w i Sed ultima in 'j it 

imnquam clidituv, et male dividitiir inter secundum et 

tertium versum, et |xi ncccssario corripitUT. Brunekius vix 
melius edidit A* gtti s/toi g^£>.a> ysvsVJai McimKu, OvfjL'jUy 

riyci 'S*a'ir5 fl'ayijvSTO’av ^iXoViCTJt* tj; tr*, i Vf3rjl^si ; 

Codd. ct Editt. variant inter 7rr!6r,fifjn, Tr-.ljjofjixi^ vCOjofjijtif wrjDa) 
xx\: o’scyr/j-'jGvcrscVy o-<xy>; V: ycr« i : ^t\<STr,To^ <r eS iVT<fo7, 6ixr,v “ 
^i\ 0 TY,Ti Tt: (TU) : rig w : Hudson 

voluit et o-aty^vryo*’ a v : Bruiickius do suo dedit w/Si/s'-i- 

metro, ni fallor, refragante. Scribo, 


hr jTTt jj^uhnTTu Os/ico ysvivSoih 
MaLi)fi>jsL (vcl A«) 5ufta>* rlva V cJjts TrrfJa# 
Mb) (7icyi}vey<r«i ^lAorara* ersO, 

JS'0(9r$o7, axijSgi ; 


10. 29. 6. Male Pearcius ct Ruhnken. hajc dc vomitu intcl- 
Icxerunt j nec melius rom cgit Morus, quem Toup. in Indicr 
notavit. Vix Monginus hsec YrXeov olviog eysiv dixissor, si versum 
ttltimuui'de Nausea intellexisset. Aristsenctus in loco a 
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Uulmken. cxcitato mihl vkletur hose quoque ob oculos 
habuisse. IIvkvx ir6tK\o[JLivr,s e'pivrofjLOii 
10. 30.^8. u^ex firxvaToto dclonda puto. 

18, 86. 2, Si scribamus avanviov pro uvstvvslv (V, Morum) 
metrum baltem in tuto crit. 

• eoTi yr^^ hmiFviov uTfjiOv ev^fov- 

Sed Longinus consulto fortassc metrum turUavit. 

13. 36. 11. Scrib. puto* rifilv av avoZsi^ioov, V. Brunck. ad 
Aristopli. Plut. 583* Sed V. Hermann, in Eur Hcc. 1087. 

13. 37. 6, Velim a^t^jv^niruTos- quod suadent ct, sententia 
Wci> ct prKcedens ^iXovzrKorsfJoy. 

1 !■. 37. antej). giaTrjjsTrovra puto hoc in loco active accipien- 
dum esse. V. Platon. Gorg. } 32. p. 485. c. Stepli. V. et 
'Thom. Mag. v. : et Pierson. prxL ad Mocr. p. xlii. 

14*. 38,* 10, Codd. MiSiS. oXa)^. nec male S'xl velim ?Xov. 

15. 40- 9. MusgraA*. iu Eur. Pr. edidit pLviZt — =a,3:<>.cuv. 

15, 40. antep. T-i. Ita ct Pcarcc. Morus ct Miisgr. rectlus 

V 

ts$, 

15. 40. pen. Codd. et Editt. pr. uxoitrstc nc mendosc: Bamos 
ct Pearce volueruiit -jraif; Pearc. Musgrav. ct Mor. edid^runt 
sIt — quod unde sit ncscio. Puto codd. voluisse t'ac. 

15. 42. 2. Vlpi)v T ’Evui. Ita et Edit. Aid. in Aischyl. Thcb. 
Aii. ubi vulgo 'Evyi : In his Accusativis scribendis 'A^, 
^Mx^uTifiy JiwxfiaTjjv, x.T.X., Variant plerumquc Codices. 
Demctr. Phalcr. qui dicltur { 177. OXcuc to v Si’ ey>ii 3 /xi:ey e^sX- 
xovrai Cl *'/1ttixoi, Jr,jitC(rt£]o 2 y X5yoyr=5 xai iwxpanjv : Et Mocr, 
Attic, p. 134. JijjXJO’Si-'vy/y, ’.-iTrixa;;' Jrttoa Sivij, to avaXoyov, 
'EXXijvixai?. Cf. sis Reij.z. ad Lucian, V. 4 p. 468. 5. 455. 
,5. 522. 9. 405. In aliam sententiam abiit Iiiccrtus factor ^rEpi 
Hup^xgttTfjLoij, quern Valckenaer edidit ad calc. Ammonii — Kxtx 
jLtfV g5v vgo(rh(nv ^xgfi»pl(vj<nv oi XEyovrsj Ji'oixcaVjjy, J^jaoo-Wvijv 
Tu ydg el$ ijs ktjyovra cw&sra ou wgoaXx^^xvu liri uWiartxrfC to 
y, OTav J TTcep* ovZfrspwv vgo$ rijv KXTxXr,^iv, ij sttI Tc'X 5I e/x^ai- 

yyjreii. V. et Herodiani Fr, apud Hermann, de Cr. Gr. § IS. 
p. 307. Credo equidem antiquius obtinuisse scripturam per sd, tjx 
ct sed apud recentiores Atticos usum demuni invaluissc scri« 
bendi ^Aprjy, 2'soxpxTtjy, ^tjfiotrisvriy, propter similes formas I/xp- 
lIxpiLsvUnv MXxi/3iaJijc, ’/lXx*3ia^>jy, x.T.iX. Bis taiituin hie 
acciuativus occurrit apud Honicnim. In II. //, 463. nunc 
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in fine versus egajvaijSr^v. sccl Sch. Min. monent yg. 6ga<rufti]Aov : 
IL fj. V. ult. — '^igf;v fti'Sgoxrao’j^a;^. ubi quscdam exemplarla 
prxbent*'.4pTj*, ut docuit me Hemsterh, ad Arist. Plut 328. In 
Batrachom. claudit v. 267. Apud Hesiod, extat haec 

forma quinque in locis> in uno pocmate. Scut, scilicet Here, et 
in eodem nomine quod invenitur in corrupto versu^ 59. 
V. 333. 67ri.ovT«?, ubi possis scribqre Idem vers, repe- 

titur V. 425. ubi Editt. Aid. Junt. 1. 2i exhibent "'Agtia yrpc<rtevTa* 
In V. 457. ubi nunc Icgitur "'Acijv e&deni editt. habent 
ayj>i : In Aristopli. Plut. 328. Hemsterhus. dedit c codd. 
ct Suida Mgi|, pro quod iterum reposuit Brunclr^ ’qui 

nullum satis certum consilium hac in re secutus cst. 
sustuHt u Plioenissis Euripidis Vaickenacr. licet quinque in locis 
ediderit UoXuvsiariVf nulla metri cogentc necessitate. Eundem 
accus. IIo\vmxriv possis inveiure apud J£sch. Thcb. 1070. ct 
Soph. Antiq. 198. Porson in Pha*nissis temper dedit et 
ad V. 134. in A^sch. Theb. 4.5. metrum flagitare Malim 

vero ex Ed. Aid. et Longin. scribere^lpjj t, ’Eyod, 

15. 42. 8. V. Jodrell on Eur. Bacch;e, p. 408. 420. 

16. 46. 10. fisSe<rraxeis sic^ ut videtuT| MSS. et Ed. Princeps. 
MaiiutiuS) quem sunt pleriquc cditorcs sccuti, edidit fji,eii<rr^c^ 
et recte forsauj modo scribas fjt.sSiO'rAs co; inrspfi. Ita enim 
GCteris participiis vetpKrriivuiVj iniSsiSj xaiUig melius convenit. 

16.46. 11. Ruhnken. vult^jSaJoj pro vaSoj, dcccptus errore 
loci $ 2. ubi TFoiioi reponendum. 

16. 47. .5. impune. Eandem vim habet yEyrfi'M; Soph. 

CEd. T* 368, et ix^awTTog Soph. Ed. 912i Eodem modo xKaicovy 
cum tuo maximo malo. Soph. CEd. T. 4()l. ct Ear. Hipp. 1086. 
ct irp)v xXseni/ rivet, priusquam poenas luat Eur. Andr. 578. 

17. 49. ult. Supra dixit to Sid ^rotvocigyjv^ et hoc in 

loco puto Sid <r;(i]fbdrflov vel similia quxdam exculisse. 

17. 50. 4.'ivs(^aviCsrflei. Hanc vocem adhibet Demetr. Fhal, 

$ 39 . dirvEp iyxgwrroftimv ^ eyot^ocvi^ojxf voov. ^ 

18. 50. ult. Omnino reponendum^d; veua-eig Tt xal dwoMplcetsi 

Mox 51. 11. TO tvdouv xeu 6^6ppoirov rris ireua^seog xal iiroxglff'eeoc : 
et infra ^ 8* Igdinjo’i; Ij elg eauroy xod anix^mc : et to ri;; 

vsvoriu>s xa) d?roxpi<rtuo;. 

18. 50. ttlt. Malim ipcL oi rn^aif rxif. 
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21. 55. 5 . Morus vult ^oXe/ovo^i. Ruhnken. air«xwXy». 
Re8CTibe*OToXX5(ri. 

22. 56. ult. Malim irpouinfia^ youv eufluf ri airo tou $opo«j. 

23. 58. 8. Jungenda sunt tcvu dyfloviorixd (ruvipyi. 

SiP. 70. 7. Malim i S« Ji}jubO(rSfvi 9 ;. 

32. 71. 1. avartT^^ires. V. Pearc. Apud .$sch^. Ctesipb. 
unus cod. habet uvarergo^Sraj quod Reisk. pnetulit. 

32.71.7. 4 Hsec cnim quasi mulctae *6ti* 

* matio ; hxc confessio audax aliquid esse admissum ; h. e. hsec 
(X^usatio. V. omnino Hemsterhus. ad Hesych. v. ix’oriju.niVfwr 

irgo^afTitog, 

32. 71. 7. Dion. Hal. Art. Rhet. 9.5. iraiov$ irgoa-^X^ xXot^ 
yiverai SioixiftreflOf 

32. 72» 6. yiSoy^v—xuKwv 8eXf«p. Plat. Tim. 543, a : yTjia-trx 
ysvcreoos Soxljxiov apud Vlaton. non invenio.^ Totum hunc locum 
x 0 e» Ttjy fiiv TjSoy^y—Soxl/itov aliena manu Longino esse additum 
ccnsco, 

33. 75. pen. Toupii conj. fuerat ri — axpifii^ xtySuyeuUf quam 
in Indicc rcpudiavit. Conjiciebam yip Iv Trxni xlySoyos 

c-fAixporyiTOc^ 

34. 78. antep. Ayiyuot^ per sepositum) ncquit significare inge-^ 

nuam in scribcndo clcgantiam. Ruhnken. voluit i/t/xsXEja. Possls 
ct ‘upt^sKcux, quam voccm usurpat liongin. infra 39. 89. 1. SuspU 
Ciibar et ixTsysta. Poll. 3, 18. r» is jxer* evotivtov avri- 

xstrai, exTsviJ^ — — pLsyoiXOTrg^Cy eXsufcpOTgswijj. rd li 
irgdyfiurUf — eXetiflfpio.’ijf. ^ yig eKsvSigoTpima xat* inriyua^ ri 
ftfiv <r\\Yipov, TO 8f aTTgiTs^. rd 8’ mpfnffpLaTctj — Ixtevw; — IX e^Jf^ 
poirgsTTOis^ eXsvispiouc x.t.X. , 

41. 92. pen. Codd. p^ixgoTromy^ quod non mutandum erat. 

42. 94. 3. Conjiciebam hevivyu quod postea Porto placuisse 
vidi. 

44. 100. 9. llonginum scripslsse ^ oixoujuisvijff 6ip»;v»| — oroxj 
8s jxiXXov — ouTori viXtpLOs eras credam. Fortasse pro oroXsfuoj 
scribendum cst otXoOtos. Infra mox dxoXouSsI y«p tw d,u.sTp« 
irXrjircp xu) ctxoXd<J‘Ttp. 


G. S. A, 
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T T 

MONf; n^any ingctflous remarks, Dr. Adam Clarke, in his Notci 
on tlio Isr verse of the 3d chapter of .Genesis, has imagined that 
the ncirha!sh-i which beguiled Eve, was an He founds this 

'si> on the extensive significations of the Hebrew root, 
and upon’ an Arabic word, wliicli does not corrcspoml^ with 
9 inc/iiis^t. Tills rov)t signifies att^nrafus c.s7, ominafus cs£y ruvioir, 
ac calhf/r ohsn'vax^it, expo i men to didicity magiam e.vc7cuit : and. 
the noun is an^urinmy iitermtaiioy t.onjccMio : 

m'pvnsy and (ESyicmg^h ciqmimy numcUay rompc$ treroy 

C/iufi/bsy ChrUffiCiimy ct virus sen vuuloiJ^ soides r.r assidn/f 
scottaiionc pi'cfiiicntesy ut arugo ev fire. In some fcwpl.^ces it 
JlvS .liso other .significations ; and it is xvorthy of obsoiv.ition 
that Kings, 18, 4, is used for the name of a serpen tj| 

from {ts. 

We may then suppose, that the serpent received Ills n.inie 
from ruriost} nr callidc obseivavif : but some may urge, 
tliat it might with equal reason imply any other animal, to which 
this signification miglst apply :• but if in this sense it referred to 
any other, vre might at least expect to find a similar meaning in 
o?ie of the cognate languages ; but in fact wc find none ; and 
their corresponding xvonls corroborate the deceived idea, that the 
nachash was the serpent. Many also /.erive the Greek word 
word from is^xsTv, and o^i: fn;m 07rf0,a5ti, in which sense 

it corresponds with vide Marynii Lex. Etym. It is true 
that the Syriac applies no such meaning to the word, and that 
Jjo# is generally used to express it ; but the rqot preci.sely 
agrees wdth Itij in tlie sense of affguratus rsty and 
signifies OTgw*, rf/r/nr/Zor, karioluSy and also 

In the iSain.iritan Pentateuch is used for the 

sopenty and for avgurafits ciZ. It is therefore without 

weight that Dr. jCiarke appeals to the Arabic LjLs;, 

each of w'liich signifies an apSy and to which 

is ike devil y £\ad adduces these as authorities’, because thci' 
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are not derived from the corresponding root, and because there 
is a trai^position of radicals. But why is such an appeal 
necessary ? for although we find meaning a misfortune^ 
or any sinister event, yet in the fifth conjugation, h is 

jprasfigm, vcifrfidis urns est, &c. and were wc equally inclined 
to transpose radicals, we should find an* 

signifying a But m the j^Cthiopic the root is completely 

, lost ; for in that language tccitm ; but in the 

Psalms some reference may be traced to the ciirbc, wdicrc tlie 
Serpent is cnipliatically called : or bemt of the 

earth, i. c. crawling on its belly j whereas in most other places 
it is Citllal ViA : The tlxird Chapter of Genesis begins with 
this declaration : 

D'ri^w n'in' rfm rnit*n rm Vis Dny ,Trt atriTi 

*i»i T S •" "“i • ^ ^ * r IT TT"** 

• 

Tliougli the ape al>oiinds in craft and sagacity, and though 
he has numberless tricks, yet he can scarcely be said to be more 
subtle than the serpent, wdiich lies in wait for its prey, and of 
wliich some species make the attack without hissing. Nor can 
\ conceive how the learned commentator can apply the lOth ch. 

1 1 th V. of Ecclesiastes as a support to his argument, because the 
verse might perhaps be more correctly translated, and indeed 
Montanus understands it thus : 

« Surely the narhash bites without hissing, and there is no 
advantage to the babbler, jwfens 

But even according Po our version, it cannot be conceived that 
the nachash is called a babbler ; for a contrast is evident between 
that ami the babbler, amt therefore it rather invalidates than 
strengthens his idea. But the Syriac version understands by 
the word habhlxr, “ he who clandestinely defames j" and thus 
makes a simile betw^een the nachasJi and the secret ilctrjctor. 

Moreover tlio word narkash also signifies « enchantment,!* and 
in almost all the magical invocations of Pharmaccutria, wc find 
the serpent included. It w'as also a favorite object of terror to 
tlie augurs, and the ancients even believed that some of the 
species charmed their prey to its ilestructioii. * 

“ Trlgidm inprath canUtndo rampitHr 
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In almost every part of Scripture, wlierc the word nachask is 
used, and any thing living intended, it alludes to son^ethiiig of 
the serpentine kind; and surely in Numb. xxi. 9. Moses 
cannot be said to have lifted up a brazen ape, nor could it have 
been a Aery winged ape that stung the Israelites. . . 

tttrjn n ni Djnbr tun 

r r “ “ r • t t ; ^ ; v 

:^m nt’TOn itnws lo'im 

But if this naclia^li be rendered a serpent^ the passage may 
easily be comprehended. At all events it must be allowed that 
never meant or can mean any thing of tlie simian kind, and 
as it is equally certain that St. Paul wrote his Epistles to the 
Corinthians in the Greek language, if we refer to the 2d Cor. 
xi. \vc shall find an argument that cannot easily be contro- 
verted. 

3s fJt^r^TTwg wg o o(pig ISi'otu e^TjTrdrrjfrsv iu rf 

•jrawifrylcf. ar^roy, n^rto pdotfif, ru yor^fxotra 6ju.d>v aTo ri-g 
cLTrTi'irrjTog slg tov Xpltrroy. 

But Dr. Clarke will most probably here obicct, that St. Paul 
used the word oiic as being the sense, in which the vcjierablc 
Soptuagint translators understood it ; yet it is remarkable, that 
all the other versions have rendered it by the corresponding 
word in their respective languages. And if an ape had deceived 
Eve. is it probable tlut St. Paul would have invariably followed 
them in a point of such importance ? However, even if we omit 
every discussion upon language, and a^ipeal to the decision of 
common sepse, if it had been an ape, how could St. John have 
called it a dragon, in Rev. 20. 2. ? . 

Kal sxpd'^rjG’s Toy Spaxovra, roy o^iv rov fipyfpuoy^ o$ 
effTi SidfioTiog fcai Jiarayug' neu s^r^Tsy aW^y -rij. 

The same expression may also be found in the 12th chap. 9th 
verse. However, even supposing the fiackash to have been an 
ape, in wdiat manner can wx* reconcile to ourselves, that this 
simian dragon lives also in the waters, as we understand from 
Isaiah, xxvii. 1 . and other passages ? But the serpent is of the 
class of amphibia, and wrill therefore, in eve^fy point of viewr. 
ripply to the dragon. 
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Besides, the ingenious critic objects, that if the nackask 
had beei^a serpent, would not Eve have been surprized at his 
adtlress to her ? because the serpent has no vocal organs, and 
consequently must have spoken by a miracle. To tliis it may 
be aisswcred, diat before the fall we arc led to understand, that 
a perfect unanimity subsisted between all that God hjid'created : 
hence, therefore, before the degeneracy of their powers, it would 
iieitlier be absurd «|^or fanciful to conjecture, that a mutual 
» understanding prevailed between man and beast, since Adam has 
cvlsicjjd his knowledge of their nature by the names, which he 
Tas given to tliem. But there are some, who account for Eve’s 
credulity on the principle, that Satan is often transformed into an 
angel of light ; and in this idea they arc not only corroborated 
by the Hebrew word but additional proof is afforded, 

that the deceiver vjas the serpent. This word is used in 
Numbers, xxi. 8. for the prester, a poisonous and fiery serpent 
in ihc singular number, and at the 6 th verse in the pi lira), in 
connection with nachasheevi. Moreover, the Prophet Isaiah, 
chap. vi. 2. uses it for the Scrapheem, which angels were so 
iiamoil, from their brightness and flaming appearance. 

Another material objection appears to me to militate very 
strongly against Dr. Clarke’s hypodiesis : for how can the ape 
be said to w'alk on its belly i It is true, that by this phrase he 
understands all Jhurs ; but the Hebrew words are emphaticaffy 
Nor even here can I admit the argument, which 

hii might draw fronf the Arabic ; because signifies an 

apcy from prax^o almcniu asits eslj for although it 

has that sciioc in the copious and nervous Arabit, yet it is 
abundantly evident from tllfe sacred writings, that it can only be 
applieil in Hebrew to the belly of reptiles ; and le> any one who 
disputes this assertion consult Levit. xi. 42. in the original. The 
brlJy of other animals is cither or but is uni- 
versally applied to reptiles by the l^abbins \ and therefore the 
7mchash mentioned in Genesis must be a reptile, and where c.m 
we find a reptile ape ? • 

But the Dr. does not appear to have proved, that apes fulfil 
the curse by eatiijg Just all the days of their lives ; for do they 
eal it with tiicir food more than the lion, the bear, iftid the other 
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iilhabitaiits of the wood ? and is not the serpent absolutely 
ficcosbitated from his very nature to cat it, whenever hc^takes his 
food? Or what parliciilar enmity subsists between men and 
apes ? Do we seek their destruction ? Or arc they proverbially 
hated by us ? l>ut serpents arc found in almost every country, 
but more p.irticularly in Africa and Asia ; and so much arc they 
the objects of terror and detestation in hot countries, that the 
inhabitants leave no method unattempted t(>«lestroy them ; and 
buCii is the enmity prevailing against them, that lud not provi- 
dence armed them with poison, the whole species ere this 
most probably have been extinct- Nor is this aversion alone 
confined to m in ; for the Indian ichneumon, and the American 
pecary, are continually employed in assaulting them; and so 
tcnaciou i arc they of vitality, that unless their heads be bruised, 
it requii'es gircat dliliculty to kill them ; and for this reason these 
anim.iU sei/e them neir tlie head, and strip off their skins. 

AihPsomc tradition of a serpent has been current through 
all nations. Amonght the Hindoos we find that the enemies of 
tlie glorious Avataras of their Gods were personified by serpents : 
so that the Brahmans coiibider the serpent lo be a type of sin, 
and Caruda Vishnoo’s Vahan has the lioiiorable title of 
destroyer of scrpcniLs. Khrisna, moreover, in his contest with 
die serpent Kaliya, is represented in many plates as crushing his 
head; and the Hindoos even make two of their hells (Naiaka 
and Maha-naraka) the region of serpents. Apollo is also repre- 
sented as killing the serpent Python : and the Titans, (as may 
now be seen on coins) \vcre called aniruipvdcs^ scvjwntiju'diw ; 
and the ancients believed that a g oat part of the horrors ot 
Tartarus was caused by serpents : tliiis Virgil writes 

tort o^q lie Lrionia aiiffiu's. 
imjdcj'tc criuibuii aiigiies. 

Eumenidcs. 

It was a serpent that guarded the golden llcocc, wduMi Jason 
10 said to have slain ; and the hairs of the Gorgons were also 
serpents. ^ 

*jTro r a- 

Pjnpar, 12th Pythian. 
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Moreover, Hercules is represented as cutting off the heads of 
the hyditti whilst a sea-crab, sent by Juno, is seen to bite hie 
foot. ^ 

Now if no particular enmity had subsisted between these 
creatures and mankind ) is it likely that they would be 
thus particularised ? Miihammed’s followcgrs beliejp, ' that the 
devil being desirous of deceiving man, requested all the 
animals to carry hUh into Paradise. They all refused, except 
* the serpent, (who was at that time a most beautiful creature) 
^who staking liini between his teeth, admitted him, and thus 
shared his curse. 

I am aware that Dr. Clarke will object to this reasoning, that 
if the serpent had been originally a reptile, wherein would the 
curse of walking on his belly apply to him ? for if from hia 
cvcMtlon he had bccu accustomed to it, it would be no curse. 
That the creature was not at that time* a reptile is abundantly 
cviilont from the curse, and altliough the idea tliat the ’serpent 
hud feet be derided, yet there is nothing absurd in the hypo* 
thesis, as we know that the crocodile is possessed of them. 
Crocotliles arc of the liicerta class : which animals Ray classes 
with quadrupeds, Drisson makes a distinct class of themselves, 
and liinnxus ranks with serpents. And with respect to the 
crocodile LimiKus appears to bc^correct ; for signifies also 
a rroeodilr ; and the Syriac word )jjj^ as well as the Hebrew 
V3D signify a xdialvs dragpny serpent^ and crocodile* If any one 
doubts the signification of the word, let him attentively read the 
1st vcr.se of the ‘J7th i)f Isaiah, and the 3d of the 9th of Amos, 
in the Hebrew, and he will at least agree with ipe, that that 
nacJiash was not an ape. ^ 

Collateral evidence may be adduced to support the suppo- 
sition: for Sherzer. Tril. p. 100. gives an account that the 
serpent was created with feet, which were afterwards cut off ; 
and in this he corresponds with the spurious gospel of St. 
Barnabas. Not having been able* to see it in the original 
language, 1 must apologise for quoting a passage of it from a 
Spanish translation. <« y llaino (Dios) • a la serpicnte, y a 
Michael, acjucl qiie tlciie la espada do Dios,* yle dixo : Aquesta 
sierpe cs acclerafhi; echala primera del y^corlala las 

^pwiiasj yshiuisicrc caminar,^arrastrara la vida^por la tierra,’^ 
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But it is not improbable that the serpent might have been 
possessed of tlic power of darting itself from one tree So another 
with great velocity, and might have fed upon the fruits in its 
original state i so that it might not have been obliged to cntwl 
on the ground until the pronunciation of the curoe. “ 

'■ ' 

Or/ord, Feb. 1811. ^ 


COyJECTVRJE CRITICAL IN AULTOREH 
GRAiCOS. 

CAP. 2. SEGM. 1. 

c 

Jam dc Promctlieo JEschyli pauca dicamUs; quae quidem Tra- 
gedia, luagno literatum hono, ex prelo Acadcmico nostro niiper 
exiil, primam Butloii, deindc Blomfioldii, ciiris emendata. Nos in 
singulis versibus citandis usi sumus editionc Blomfieldiana. 

\*. 40, atniiovrTuv t2* Aoywv 

Oi8y ri TTiHf ; oi; revro s’AcOv ; 

Jovis iinpcriis minus (ibteniperarc, utcunnue poriciilosiim, haud* 
quaquam Ik ceJi/mVayv ; ct dixcnit suprii Vulcanus, v. IV* 

Lego itaqiic, 

< uw,K6v^iiv Ss rSv Xoyx9 

Otar Ti; »u rtZro TrxUt ; 

' Sed patris imperiis minus obtemperare 
« Quale cst ? Quomodo non hoc magi$ refo^midas T' 

Sic infra v. 968. 

Uui rxffietf tcmS* U^/irrxp m; 

V- 49. *^Ax‘x»t 6u7Tt xct^xvuu 

Frustra laborant Interpretes, cum hsec verba cxplicare conautiir. 
Neque sensum juvaut ii, qui pro i^^d6n slant. Multb minus cum 
Pauwio facieudundi qui aut cum Heathiop qui 
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STrarr f excogitavit. Nos persuasiim habemus vituim latere 

in voce qux facile ex sequent! versiculo hue illabi potuit ; ct 
legendumjpucamus. ^ * 


*'Airct9T 

Id est, « omnia a Jove cfTecta et acquisitu sunt eo tempore quo in 
Deoseregnum ^btiniiit” vcl, “ Jupiter imperium in Deos consc- 
quendo omnia consequebatur,” nimirum, ut bolus lil^r 'esset. rf 
evt Dativus, instrumentum significaiis. 


\'. 69. HO*. ivT&zxrov 

KP- *O^S »vgdZ¥TX rofii ra¥ hrx^txv*^ 

Cestaflir Stanlcius nonneminem ad cram libri sul annotavibse e^m 
pro Et mihi san^ ita legendum videtur, modo in aliero 

versiculo reponatur ad hiiiic moduni, 

H< 1 ^. 6f*UXC-i¥. 

* KP. KVQtvvTX rivii *ru¥ iTrx^tm, 

^ 1 *Eyx IJ^i^vreifAJHv (i^txwg 

Tou fill ^iuffXiG^ivrxg iig*^A^6u fAoXtiv. ^ 

I’quiJcni tS vquotl in his est non admodum delcctor ; ncc 

veisiis s.inus mihi videtur, etiamsi in Codice it«i scriptuni reppcreiit 
Blonjficld. Malim 


*Eyx Se riXuAig ^mig. 

Lectio t.tnuMi, qiiam eAhibcnt aliqui Codd. Iy« 3' o pro 

'to?^fAr.ug, niinime spcrnciida cst, ut^nionet Ihitlerus, Quare prxtu- 
lerint \ V. 1)1). i^i^vtrd^fiv causam non video, 

V. 7"^^- IKTTi^UV ^6 o¥X. 

^’l'rblml lAVi^xv rcstit qt-ndum credo camiini Ilhyphallico, quod in 
Notis ad Ileph istioncni, p. 266. edidit Gaisfordus. 

Mai\ttrTX fclv dn KoAxffvv airagt si Si f^hy 
O« 3 i'T 0 v» tiv’ lugs, 

Tm.v 'E^piyyx ravrir^cGTig 9 Kxrxx^iifiCftii', 

’x^rs^xf • 

Ibi nunc comipti; Icgitur vel cvimt. Ceterum non possum 
mihi temperare quin a carmipc huic proxim«'* sciiuente apud cundem 
Gaisfordum, monstrosum vocabiilum a Toupio invectum amoliri 
aggrediar. Loquitur Auctor de Musa Muasalcx inanis et tumidi 
Elcgorum scriptoris. » 

Kinrt r* ya^ m xx9n^vgv$to‘7^m 
At^v^Xfe,Scj^i/¥x, 
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Nam mams cst ct cx tumore Sonora tanquain c\ infundilnilo 
ditli) rambos cbullicns. Ita pro quod Icgitur in Cnd. 

Vat. rescripsit Vir doctissimus. Scd Verbum, non Nomen, 1 k»c loco 
flagitat sentcntia. Forsitan igitur legcndum dithy. 

rambos vel ditliyrambicc inflat ; ,clegos dithyranibis similes com- 
ponit* llcsych. 

V. 859* n^«0-igy9^svi)f}; i Atdf ieiuu^ 

V €s'ie‘$att’ rS» r*. 

Ha’C cx Cudd. reposuit BlomHcld, pro vulgati^ 

MsAAoua-* t'lTftfitf*, it rvuSi Tr^oa-s'ec/vtt a-i n. 

Scd IcgcnJum ni fallor. > ' , 

MtAAovo'’ y’ it aetint tri r»* 

Simplex codem sensu usurpari solct, quo compositum 
Noster^ Cliocph. v. 191. 3* Iv Ip^yrtiof. ct Euripides in 

lone. V. G85. 

Ou yd^ fii rutint 
Mn Tti ixn 3 «A«r. 

V, 980. T«f viXfSg > 

Sine dubio vitiosum est quod ct Forsonus obelo notavit. Tn 

yarios corrigendi modos abicrunt Viri erudili, scd locus nondum 
integritati rcstitutus est. Si vel minime laveivnt Codices, libenlc^r 
legerenx. 

Tov Xiyctg vTTt^'JS'Ui^tVt 
Sed nihil tcmcre imniuUindiini. 

V. 1093. e; V ri uctyt>tp. 

Codex Mediceus exhibet ti tcUS' unde equiJem Iiac 

exiricavcram, ' 

Hi y «ijy uxviU¥, 

quod idem esset ac si dixisset Mcrcurius, it yt ovd' Hzirut 
Scd incliorcm Ijctionem excogitavit BloinfieIdius.‘ 


CANTADRIGIENSIS. 


^ Diiin liBcc scribo, succuirit alia lectio, 
E* y tvY Ti x*^ 
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ON THE 

POETICAL METItES. OT THE AXCIEXTS. 


To THii Kiiiroii or the Cmssicae Joi \\s>\u. 

Sir, • 

!1a\%no ventured, in a former communication, 
to point out wliat I considered the erroneous opinions of on« 
y-*ur concspondents,' with regard to Greek accents ; 1 liimed, 
tliat a tVjr of intrusion at that time prevented me fro)n explain- 
ing my own sentiments as to the most correct mode of reading 
Latin. 

A'l you Jiave favored me with its Insertion, I am emboldened 
to pursue the subjc<;f; j conscious, at the same ilnu;, tli.it if my 
i)\vii opbiions are erroneous, there are many ('f your correspon- 
ilents able, and I hope willing, to correct them. • 

'rhe subject of rtiy present investigation may be ix'nsidcrcd 
as an attempt to answer a question that lias been often pro- 
posed — Ought we to read Greek and Latin by accent or by 
i/tmnti/i/ 'I'lierc can be little doubt that the ancients attended 
equally to /fo/n ; but I am afraid, that from an imperfect 
kniiwleclge of the manner, in whicli those languages were 
bj'oken, we must be contented to enjoy the pleasure of only 
one of them. 

T hesitate not, ^icn, to assert, that we arc almost totally 
ignorant of the natu^** of accent, and that w'c still possess a 
tolerably correct knowledge of quantity. In support of the 
former assertion, I may be allow'cd, pcrliaps, to* repeat, th.it 
the ucrcnlus of the aficients w'as a musical tone of voice, 

I 

' Thr wliirh wai boijun b\ our iiii'f’nioiis fMvIJriit roirc- 

•pmidciir, Scott, of* Kiiiu’- Collrjjo, Abnvl*'t*ii, .»u! takini U|> l)> 

ttio Heiiaiit aiilltoi’ ot' this uiticlc, M, alas! iiitiTrinitt'il (Mi tlu^ pail ul tlit- 
tbrinct' by bu tieulli. Our re.t<lcis had bern taught to iniuh i.itiuiMl 

umii^enicut ajid iiilui ntation fiom lii^ lU’ii. 'Huai hopes .11 c* blaatod 

but tlir lo’*s of his hiK'ioty ib an object of far pTatur laiiiciitaiion to all, who 
re«peet«‘<l his char.ietrr, admired his taleutSt and reveled iiib \iriiiL-s: in uthe* 
<voi(hs« to all vvlio Iwu w IiHu. £u. 
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totally distinct from the accent of the moderns ; the latter 
partaking more of emphasis, or stress, than intonation of voice.” 

Now, as wc are even ignorant of the sounds of many, if not 
most, of tlieir letters, surely it can hardly be presumed, that we 
are perfectly acquainted with the pronunciation of their sj/llablrs 
or wrds. Nay, it would puzzle, I believe, tPie best of our 
musicians tp give aivdea, not only of thii probably Supposititious 
instrument, but even of the lyre in common use among the 
ancients since our greatest antiquaries are^not agreed even as 
to \ti external form. 

To know that the voice rises on the acute, and falls on the. 
grave accent, without being able to discover in what degree, or 
interval, it does so, whether a third, a fifth, or an octave, is 
knowing, f should consider, very little to the purpose. The 
inflexion of the voice in speaking can give us no great assist- 
ance, us it is regulated by the sense, or Ky the collocation of 
the words *, so that the same word is sometimes pronounced in 
a high, and at other times, in a low tone. But wc arc given ta 
understand, that in Greek and Latin the accent of every word 
was invariably the same. This proves, I think, incontrovcrtibly 
the greater affinity of their accent to music, than to the inflexion 
of speech : not . that 1 suppose they w'crc* inattentive to the 
■ latter ; but this depends upon such trifling variations of voice 
as cannot be reduced to any scale, and may be considcTod .is 
equivalent to €xpressi<m in music j which, though principally 
produced by sentiment, taste or passion, may be solved perhaps, 
into a due attention to the forte and piano ; together w'ith an 
occasipnal deviation from the strict observance of the exact 
length of every note — some being extended a little beyond their 
just limits, whilst others are rendered subservient to them, by 
being thus deprived of their legitimate" pretensions. 

It is probabfe, that tlie common convi^ftotioii of the ancients 
was nearly as musical as the Italian recitative ; for wc know, 
that not only the performer on tlie stage was accompanied by 
the musician, but even the orator, when he mounted the 
rostrum, was occasionally attended by a slave with a pitch-pipe. 

What superior sensibility and delicacy of car must the ancients 
have possessed, when even a commem herb-woman, in the streets 
of Athens, discovered a stranger by bis more than ordmary 
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attention to the Attic idiom ! If few Englishmen can relish, 
or even comprehend, the beauties of Italian music, though 
fashion may frequently lead them to the opera, till they have in 
a manner trained their car to it,^hov can it be expected that we 
should feel the melody of Greek and Latin, which we never 
hearc>? » 

But, fortunately, though we never heard .the voice or « the 
harp of Orpheus,” we may still collect the disjecti membra 
poetic,” although Sie was torn in piece^^y his relentless 
* country-women. And, notwithstanding the almost as relentless 
baibaiity of modern pedagogues, who, from a blind adherence 
to what they call accent, torture many an ancient author on the 
bed of Procrustes, and force their trembling pupils to convert 
the noblest metre into worse than doggrcl, making long syllables 
sliort, and short syllables long ; there are some, I hope, bold 
enough to enjoy ajiew pleasure,” as it is happily called by 
the learned, but quaint author of Metronariston, in reading by 
quantity, and consequently by metre. 

lie who was never so fortunate as to hear an ^; 7 Vr of 
Metastasio sung by Farinelii to the music of Hassc, may still 
derive no inconsiderable pleasure from the rhythm of poetry, 
though he only reads it ; and that, too, even though from his 
ignorance of the Italian pronunciation, he does not give the 
true sound to a single vowel $ for^the rhythm, or metre, is the 
same, however it may be pronounced. 

If, then, wc are necessarily deprived of the pleasure of 
accent or recitative, «M'hy should we deprive ourselves of tlint 
which arises from quajj^tity or metre ? * The latter may justly 
be compared to time in music ; of which, indeed, !t^ forms so 
constituent a part, that the ojie cannot exist without t!ie otlier : 
and yet all the pleasure,, dor it is a pleasure, that the car, in 
tf/is respect, enjoys, sttiM merely from the regular recurrence 
of certain intervals. Though the cymbal and the drum arc 
monotonous, yet by tlictr regular beats, no one, 1 think, will 
be bold enough to deny, that they add considerably to the effect 
of a military band. Nay, by the accompaniment of the 
castanets alone, which arc equally monotonojis, though in the 
latter, it is true, as well as In tbe former, a vaxlety is produced 
by the kitdncss or, softness of the sound, a female dancer can 
^ VoL. III. No. V* F 
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arrest attention ; and by the exact correspondence of the motions 
of her feet, with the strokes of this trifling instrument, can 
make us unconscious of the want of more varied musict^ 

As I have compared quantity to musical time, so accents 
may, I think, with equal propriety, be compared to musical 
sounds. . But the advocates for accent seem to* have so ^iittle 
idea of tlfis latter^ resemblance, that I shall find no great 
difliculty, I hope^^ft proving, that whilst they think they 
are attending to SKcent, they really ar^^ reading by false 
quantity. ’ 

For instance, they repeat the following Ijne of Horace thus i— 
as they would were they English instead of Latin words so 
marked, and call it reading by accent. 

Sicrum vetustis ^xtiiiat fociiin. 

t 

If accent has any aflinity to music, ^hich I hope I have 
already proved, certainly very little music can be here discovered. 
But the truth is, that they read it without any accent, properly 
so understood, i, e. intonation, but merely with a certain 
emphasis or stress of voice, which I will admit is, though impro- 
perly, called accent in modem language, although its real 
power is only to lengthen the syllable ; and thus, by frequently 
making a syllable long that is naturally short, they read, us 1 
before assertedi not by accenf, but false quantity. This is tlie 
more remarkable hi the present instance, as the above line is 
not only in iambic measure, which is the common English 
metre, but is in every respect a complete*' Alexandrine verse — 
whetlier it be read as marked, '' 

Sacrum vetditii Mvvikt UgnSi 

Or thu^ * 

Sacrim retuafli .xtrltit UgiiK tuciui. 

Ttie in perceives no difference,, because the &iglish have 
adopted the mark (') to express a long syllable, though vre 
still improperly call it accent. 

Were a munciah requested tp^note down the following line 
in the same ode,1[whicb we to read pretty conectly,) in 
point ot-fime mnely, he probaS^ would mark it thus ; ■ 
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Ut prixa geiu 


mar — ta— Ti— um. 


ftt i If- ^ hH4l 


Now it is obvioust that the tihe^ or metre, is here as distinctly 
marjied as if the notes had been varied. 

Let os suppose, then, the notes to be vaifed thus) as in one 
of the striuns of « The Flovnng Can"— . 

^ ■ '4 


Ut 


prisca gens mor-^fali — uffl/ 


U [ J -f .]■ 


Here^ though the notes are different, die time is exactly: the 
same ; a\id so it is with respect to the accent of the ancients^ 
which, wliether acute or grave, high or lonv, makes no alteration 
in the metre. 

The first example shows how Latin may be read by quantity 
alone, the second with the addition of accent \ but as wc have 
unfortunately lost the notes as well as the instrument^ we must 
be content with beating the time with our feet, or at best with 
our fingers upon the table. 

Having, I hope, by the aid of music, established the poss^ 
bility of receiving considerable pleasure from reading by quantity 
alone, without any attention to accent, properly so c^led, I 
think, that by the same means, I shall be able to prove as 
clearly, that when tAe partisans of accent think they are reading 
with the utmost attention to it, they are really reading by false 
quantity, without any reference to accent wliatever. , 

In die ode from wh^li^Thave borrowed the former, is the 
following line — i* ^ 

iniilct Icrves. 

Ask them to mark it with accents, and, witliout doubt, they 
tvill do it thus— 

S6miio8 quod iiivitet l^vea. 

Now the musician, who knows that at least modern accent 
(which by the bye is all thafc^ these gentlenSen are acquainted 
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with) requires a stress upon the syllAle, and that this invariably 
lengthens it, would probably note it tlius~ 

Somnos quod invitet ItWes# 



That the time it; different, is obvious; for here arc four, 
whilst in the former^there were only three crotchets in a bar ; 
and whilst they preti^ind to be reading iambs;' they arc in reality 
reading dactyls, instead of 

Soxunds qiiuil Invitct Icvcs, * . 

They read, 

Suniiios quud iiivitet lu\e6. 

If it should happen that any of my readers are more ignorant 
of music even than myself, I hope 1 may be permitted to avail 
myself of another mode of illustrating my opinions. 

I hajro before stated, that 

.Sacrum vetustis cxlniat lii,niis tooiiin, 

is similar to an Alexandrine line in English. 'Fhe advocates 
for accent tell us, that it should be read thus — 

Sacrum vctiistis ('•xtinat foniii). 

Now let US attempt to read an English Alexandrine, from 
Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, in the same manner — 

What^'ver cTOums the Iiills^ or smiles along the vale.‘ 

If this produces to an English car the niost ridiculous effect, 
which surely no one will deny, .since in fact it is thus rendered 
unintelligible, we may be satisfied that similar violations would 
be still more offensive to the Roman poet, could he rise from 
the dead to witness one of his lines thus cruelly and barbarously 
mangled. • 

An objection to the foregoing theory may possibly be started, 
and^t may be insisted, that, by attending to quantity, we do not 
read, but only sca?i a verse. The difference, however, between 

* when the accent or emphasis (which I contend is the same in English) 
fiilli on a wot'd, I havts marked it by Italic;*, upon which the reader will lay u 
mucii voice as on the syUable^difitiDguislied by»the mark ( 
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metrical reading and scansion may be easily distinguislied. 
In scamflng, we frequently stop in the middle of a word 5 in 
readings never : and, indeed, >those hexameters arc the most 
melodious, where the words are most frequently divided. 

But in order to feel the full melody of metrical recitation, wc 
sliould not consider hexameters as composeft merely* of dactyls 
and spondees, hut^of a great variety of feet. It is true 
they may all be rMuced to these twoj ^ut^this is only to 
facilitate the purposes of scansion : the pause'lhat, in the latter 
0Case,Trequent]y falls in the middle of a word, in reading takes 
place at the end of it j ami thus it may happen, that there are 
as many different in the verse, as there are wn'ds. For 
instance, in the following line of Virgil — 

‘jiipiiitfir, Ai'cadii quwso • 

• 

I'hcrc arc a dactyl, a choriambus, a* spondee, a pyrrhich 
followed by a dactyl, (for which I do not fijid any specific 
name, tliough it might, 1 think, be properly classed with the 
pseons), and the usual dissyllabic close, of which the last 
syllabi ' is common. 

IV'Tbapi; 1 may be more easily understood, by presenting to 
the reader two different metrical scales of the following lines j 
the flr.^t pointing out the scanjional, the other the verbal 
divisions- 

JnfifiiOT. Arradii qiiaso iui$creb<*itr icrH, 
lit IMti'iits SI miiiiina vrstra 

r^iitlumrMR Vdllantj iniiii, si iUta resenunt^ 

•HI viM.ri.)» i‘iiin \iiii, ol vviitunis in unuiii; 

Titanr sro; rutifti dtiraiP iabwrcin. 
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iV^l^rhaps I may be pardoned for presuming to suggest the 
propriety of calling the former the scansio-metrical scale, and the 
latter the verbo-metrical scale. To these might be added a 
csesural scale *, and, by a due attention to these, even a tiro, I 
think, would Jic almost as sensible of the melody of the above 
passage as a Twining, in his translation of Aristotle’s 

Poetics, *p. 564 , speaking of the parting scene between Evander 
^nd his son, frpm which P have .made the extract, says— 
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« I do not know any where a finer example of na^ral 
pathos, ll^eightencd by the nicest selection of expression, and by 
such harmony of versification, as would almost make nonsense 
pass upon the understanding for sense, through the recommen- 
dation, if I mty be allowed such an expression, of the ear.” 

Fihruary 1 , 1811 . METItODOEUS. 



DR. CLARKE^ S HEBREW CRITICISM. 

The author of Hebrew Criticism and Poetry was gratified with 
the sight of the advertisement of the Classical Journal, and 
the contents of No, III. He, thought that he discovered himself 
in the best companyK)f his classical predecessors, or contempora- 
ries, Ruhnken and Burney, with their names, as well as his 
own, all classically spelt. The difference of Sir W. Drummonh's 
subject from his own appeared to place these parties, with 
propriety, at some distance from each other, but in the same 
new antichamber of the temple of fame. The situation of all 
was an acknowledgement, that all, in their respective depart- 
ments, were, as they hkl wished to be. Classical ; and that 
Hebrew was not now esteemed, as 8t. Jerome to his patron 
Damasus had called it, barbarous. Thus far, and thus much, 
the author of Hebrew Criticism and Poetry was gratified ; but, 
mindful of the sentiment of his predecessor and namesake, at 
the end of the preface to Homer— « Ex judicii consuetudinc in 
rebus mbiutis adhibita, pendet sxpissime^ ctiam^in maximh 
vera atque accurata scientia,” he found himself not so well 
satisfied with the scenungly very trifling alteration of his title^ 
by the insertioji into it bf only one letter, not liis own. For 
Criticisms,” he first endeavoured to account as a misprint, 
then as a synecdoche, which, according to the Westnfinstcr 
Grammar — 

Plunxiem oIj uiinicrtini priiniiin, <*onfrar|up reponit 
And then as tlie plurals of amplification in'LoNGXNUS ; but, at 
last he surveyed the substituted^plural as a frittered degradation 
of his singular, • into rather disrespectful diminution. Ho Jiad 
designed, by his title, to express, that his book comprised 
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generally an exercise of his best judgment in the right reading 
and interpretation of thq Hebrew writers ; and also specimens 
of their poetry given in a poetical dress ; and thus much he 
conceived was intelligible froih his general title> << Hebrew 
Criticism and Poetry/* The examples of CjArPELLUf, in 
« Critica Sacra of Dawes, in « Miscellanea Criiica of 
Bate, in Critica Hebr«!ca and of many others, were 
authority for his *J!.Hebrew Criticism in jhe same manner as 
they meant, « Sal^^ CriticiSm”-^« Miscellaneous Criticism”— 
« Hebrew Criticism,” &c. He saw neither Sir \V‘, .D. 
nor Kuhnken, singularised by the altered' titles of Hercu/ 
lanense, or of Opusculum, nor Dr. Burney pluralised by the 
word Tentaminn ; and he began to suspect either the imper* 
lection of a new work, or that the author of the critique had 
selected oi Xy the principal objects of criticism, and omitted the 
not immaterial ones scattered up and down in every page of 
the*b(y)k. His Hebrew Poet^* was, indeed, not converted 
into Poetr/Vs, but entirely omitted. 

He had long been accustomed not to respect the titles of some 
of the translators of Aristotle on Poetry, meaning the drama, 
as in the beginning of the work he explains ; which translators 
Called the book, « The Poetics and as a regarder of accuracy, 
he formed an unfavorable presumption of a print, which 
seemed inaccurately to exhibit the title of his work to the 
public. His situation in the country precluded the opportunities 
whicli authors in town enjoy ; and he resolved to be perfectly 
easy upon a criticism, which appeared founded on a seemingly 
preliminary error. In the regular coursb of the tardy approach 
of new publications to provincial places he had provided for a 
sight of the critique upon him, and intended to hope the best 
•with respect fo the objection. 

The plan of die Classical Journal appears excellent, as 
the, selection of the authors had previously merited his 
applause ; and he hopes, that no '^errata or misapprehension 
may prevent both the success and the utility of the Classical 
Journal, and the friendly and reciprocally applauded commu.- 
nications in future between the work and 

c 

The AuTHtifi of Hebrew Criticism^ 8cc. 
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ON GRECIAN AND ROMAN COINS. 


To THE EdITOA of THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 
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« ^ Should it not be incompsitible 'with the plan of 
^'our work> I would avail myself of it» to acquire the precise 
meaning we ought to attach to the terms Denaniis and Obohus^ 
when employed by our ecclesiastical writers^ to designate parti* 
ciilar species of Ef^lish coins. 

Wc know that tlic first was a Roman, and the latter a 
Grecian, coin. Pltty describes the Detiarius as equal to the 
Attic Drachma^Dtitchma atiica denarii argenfri habet2^mduSf 
eadanque sex obolos fondere efficiL But another author, I 
believe, Varro, when speaking of the Denarius, informs «s, 
tliat it was so called, quod denos oris, i. c. decern asses valeret. 

Now the value of the As being about three farthings English, 
if we multiply this by ten, we shall make the Denarius equal 
to 7di of our money — a calculation which very nearly corres- 
ponds with the statement of Adtan, who asserts the Denarius 
to be equal to 7d i of our money. And as the Obolus was the 
sixth part of the Denarius, its value must have been five 
farthings English money. Thus far no diificulty impedes our 
progresb ; but it meets* us the moment wc begin to apply these 
calculations to the terms Denarius and Obolus, as descriptive of 
particular Brilish coins. > 

We know that the Greeks and Bomnns, likc^ many other 
ancient nations^ at first did not coin their money, but denoted 
its value by weight. The names imposed upon coins, dyring 
this infant state of society, were formed to correspond witli this 
distinctive characteristic, and were thought sulRciently descrip- 
tive as indicating weight. Hence the talcnium and 7nina of the 
Grecians, and the shekel of the Hebrews, and to this cause we 
may ascribe the significant pound of the English. Various 
might be the examples adduccil in support of this assertion, but 
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I shall confine myself to the fact as applicable to our own 
country. As money was denoted by its weight, w^ can easily 
account for the circumstance that value and weighty as applied 
to money, were convertible terms. From hence the transition 
was by no means difficult, but on the contrary perfectly natural 
to consider money and weight as synonymous. 

Having reached this step of mental progression, our ancestors 
felt no hesitationj^ when speaking of matters where weight 
simply was coitSei!pcd, to express ^cmselvcs by a reference to* 
money : possibly some latent motive, some idea of the extreme 
accuracy of weight, when reduced into money, may also have 
had an influence upon their minds. In support of this position, 
1 shall content myself with one instance, and that drawn from 
an authentic source, and applicable more immediately to the 
subject before us. I allude to the statute instituted — Assisa 
pants ct cervisia — passed in the 5 1st year of Henry III, or in 
other* words, in — (^lando quarter hm fmmenti venditur 
pro Iflrf. tunc panis albus etbene cactus^ ijr. pmderahit quatufn- 
libras decern solidos ct octo denarios-^ The old translation of 
the statutes, which in this passage has passed without correc- 
tion, by the learned Ruff head, renders the latter words 41. 10s. 8d, 
Assuming this an authority in point, the Dejiarius^ in the reign 
of Henry III. was equal in value to one penny : in the same 
statute, tlic word OboUis oedftrs, but no translation is given of 
it, although from a marginal note of Ruffhead, it may be 
inferred, that he considered it as less in va]uo than the Denarius. 

The term Dettarius occurs again in a statute passed in the 
31st year of Edward I. — Denarius qui xwatur sterlingus rotun- 
dus et sine ionsurd pondti'ohit 32 grana frumenti in medio 
spica — Et uncia ponderabit vigintl^ denarios^ et du&dedni 
uncue faciurU libram London. In o^r words, 

52 grains made a denarius, or sterling. 

20 denarii made an ounce, 

12 ounces maile a pound. * 

But our present troy weight has, 

24 grains to the penny-weigJit. 

20 penny-weights td the ounce. . 

' 2 ounces to the pound. 
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Prom hence ilf should seem, that a Demritts was to a penny- 
weight ift S2 to 24 ; but as S2 to 24, so is 4'to 3 ; hence the 
Dautrius was to the penny-weight as 4 to S. In other words, 
the Deiutrius was (I speal of our statute Denarius) something 
mon than th^ penny>weight ; but this would make it about the 
value of the Obolus, and we have seen, ffom Plif^, 'that the 
Denarius was equal to six OboU. 

My inquiries have been prindpally 
• Ediirard II. for as money is ever in a state of fluctuation, I felt 
it necessary to fix upon some one period to which I would 
confine my attendon. 

I am, Sir, 

J. B. 


dim^ 
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M. TULLIl CICEBONIS 

Vpera omniut ex reeensione J<n Aug. Emesti, gut et notas suas 
adjecii. Oxm. 1810. 8 Veil. 

Libronm Ittetoricorum Cettsura. 

• 

j^j^EQUK scriptor est.ullus ex tota antiquitatc cnidita Cicerone 
pra?stantior, ncque ex oigpiiibus its viris, qui« post i^stitubi bonarum 
literaruxn studia, in eo expoliendo emendandoque operam posuerunt 
suam, quisquam anteferri debet Joanni Aug. Ernesto. Itaque baud 
temere nobis censuran liujds tnitiuni ab eo libro ducerc videmury quo 
simul et auctoris excellentissinii opus et interpretis acutissimi 
artificium continetur. Ac dc Ciceronis quidem Inudibus si verbum 
adderemusy baud liberaliter de lectorum norftninim ingeniisjudicare 
videremnr. Neque vero Emesti notnen cqiquam obscurum esse 
potest : quis enim est locus, nostra a'tate, in quo bonis literis aliqutd 
tribuatur, cjuo hujus viri lama noi> pcnrencrit ? Qtjfrc nos in rein 
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pnvsentcm Tcniamusi ac de meritU Ernesti in Ciceronenii qux hac 
cditlone ccrnimtur, cxponamus. 

Emestus igitur 9 cum primuni ante quadFaginta annos Ciccroncm 
ederct, solum textum dabat c Grtnoviano exemplar!, siibjecta locis 
difiicilioribus varietate lectionis ; omnem vero illam^matcriani^ qunv 
ad intelligentlam rerum vcrbonimqiie pertinerct, in Clavem conji’ci- 
e!>at sive Lexicon Vripertiium, cujus in prima parte Leges, qu.i* a 
Cicerone laudantur^ sccunda hominum locorumquc nomina, tenia 
Terba cxplicanturf^’qnibus ctiam quarta pars adject a cst, qux 
Giacas Ciccronis voces coiuinet. Atque vcl sola hac editione 
iinmortalitcr de bonis literis meritus cst. ^ 

Niim ct in Clave omnem Ciccroniana; doctrin,T sylvam dihiclde 
explicuit, multanimque rerum et verborum vim, qii.i' antea perverse 
inlclligcrentur, apcniit, multisque libris brevia, sed elcgaiitia accu- 
rataqiic, addidit argumenta. , 

Postea, cum omne studium suuni conr.Trct in Gr^' cos I.alinosqiie 
scriptores emenJandos atqiic edendos, nullumque fore csset disci- 
plin.r genus, quin iJlud scilptis illustrarct suis, brc‘vi id cflccic, ut, 
ram iiummium Joctrinarum literarumquegeiieribusexcolleret, turn 
:ri J^aiinis literis, una omnium cruditorum consentienti voce, princi- 
patiis ad cum defciretur. Nam iibique in ejiis scripiis appaicbat 
doctiin.i varia, jiidiciam ct senstisveri pulchriqiic acer aclimatus, 
riltica ratio clegans, accurata, ct ad mathcmatlcani fere .scvcrit.item 
ctacta. Hue acccdcbat Latins oratir.nis faciiUas tarn evcellons 
atqui' t gregia, ut qiii hac laudc propius ad ipsiiis Ciccronis pra'Stan- 
li.ini iK'cedoret, ex iis, qiii nunc sunt, repertiis sit nemo. Itaque 
f. let lira cit, ut omnes, qui aliqutd auctoritate ajnid Ernestum vale* 
rent, cum flagitare non desinerent, ut, quam oprrnm Juvenis Ciceroni 
prastilissct, eandem maturiore jam a rate instaurarct atqiic augcret, 
Noc|uocnim dubium esse poterat, quin, cum juvenilis opcKi multis 
partibus utili> j’aisset Ciceroni, hxc setas et doctrina ei pre^rsus salu* 
lillna futura esset; pr.Lsertira, cum omnes facile intclligcrent, et 
'Ernestus ipse fateretur, se Ciceronis Icctiqne adco delcctari, ut cum 
diem fore nulium de maiiibus poncrcts^ |doriini i'dtur precibus 
viciiis provinciam depositam iteniin suscepit^ palmariuniquc muiius 
eruditne civ.,.Ati ab3''*l\it. Quam vero et ia urivcrsl operis descrip- 
tiiiiic et sMigidarum partium perfect ne rationeni secutu^ sit, age 
vidoamiis. 

I^emplum, sen tcytiim, luc editione reddidit Ginitciianuin : ad 
quern emenJandum et constitueiidum libros multos antiquos, cum 
scriptos turn typis exprestos, adhibuit, niuluisqut^ p/ictcrea emen** 
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diiiones ipse suo ingenio pepcnt. Ex lautiore liac criticu siipcl- 
lecLile not:i9 subjecit teztui, sed ^usmodi saUeni, quibus vcl vcra 
lectio vintlicaretur vel falsa argueretur, Nam tota ilia obscrva- 
tionum copiii, qu e ad illustrationem rerum verborumque pcninet, 
in Clavi so|K>sita cst, ut in antecedentibus editionibus. Veriim de 
Clavi igostea oxponetur. 

Sod, nt singula; operis partes habent pcculiares sua$ pr.; 
sic univcTSO operi communis ac nova priemissa^st prafatio, quam 
ez vero mPmuyk vocarc possiimus. -In ea hoc egit 

Eriiestus, iit universe dc Crltica Ciceroniarti^ iliceret, et vcliiti 
•formam pcrfecti Critic! Ciceroniani pfoponeret. ejiis ratio ost 

bipeAitii : primum i])se pcrfectiis Criticus Ciceronianus inforniatiir, 
et cum ojiis exemplari comparantur, qui ante Erncstum in recen- 
sendo Cicerone versati sunt: deindc, ut in singulis operum Ciccronis 
volumiiiibus de editionibus dicitur, sic in hoc» vcluti aditu operum 
iiiiiverborum, de editionibus corum accommodate ad criticam 
rationem exponitur* 

Et Critici quidem Ciceroniani perfect! laus qnatnor virtutilms 
cernitur. Prinia cst exquisita Latinitatis scieniia in singulis verbis 
formisque dicciidi : secundUf eadem in analogia ]ingu«r unircisT# 
ut in teniporibusy modis, similibusque : tcrtiai sensus vemista{is> con* 
einnitatisi numeri atqiic soni orationis Ciceroniana: : quarts, usris 
rectus at accuratus libroriim turn scriptorum turn editorum, cum 
ingenio odorandas vene Icctionis per vestigia ejus in libris antiquis» 
Ac nos qiiidem veremur nc angustius^ quam res ipsa patitiir, 
Criticus circnmscribatur, cum intra verbonim et cmendationis 
spatium includitur. Nam universum Critici munus consiimitur in 
apcrit'iida rerum veterum intelligentiu ; cjusque dua; sunt partes^ 
altera locorum depravaiorum emendatio, altera obscuronim illus- 
rratio. Atque baud scio an jdus cx illustratione quam cmendatione 
utilitatis ad veterum scripHa pervenerit. Et mcminimus sa'ptus nos 
in obscuros locos inciderc, c]ui, cum ingeniosissimis cofijecturis a 
viris doctis tentati essent, facile observaiione cz intcriorihus literrs 
profecta vindicarentur. Sed redeamus ad Ernestum.^ Latinitatib 
scientiam in Critic^ Cieeroniano summam dcberc cx2are, res ijisa 
loquitur. Constat cnim Ciceronis letate, turn aliorum, turn ipsius in 
primis ingenio, studio, arte, ad earn perfcctioneni adductam fuissc 
et Latiniutem universal ct orationis cujusque formani, ut major 
noil mode extlteiit nulla umquam, sed ns cogitari quidem posse 
videatur, ejusque adeo pcrfectionis cxemplum jauum ceitissiniuin 
et pulcheiTimum in Ciceronianis libris extarc fontinetur aatem 
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Latinitas dojibus ^cbus, quanim prixna posita est in sin^lis yerfaii 
et phrasibus, tom omnibus, turn in primis exquisitioribus et aliquid 
proprifC commendationis habendbus : altera in analogia linguie in 
singulb verbis in primisque eonun variandorum struendorumque 
modo, ut ne quid, queniadmodwm ipse Cicero prsecipity in generic 
bus, numerisf casibus atque etiam temporsbus ac modisy discrepet. 
Ac dc hnjui partis scientia rationeque eo xnagis dicendum cst, quod 
earn, inter emncs ihterpretes Ciceronis, primus cepisse» ejusque, in 
animadversiontbus> quscdam preecepta sparsisse, videtur Emcstus ; 
cum antea ipsi viri docti in recto teniporum modorumque 

usu fluctuarent. 'Vcluti, cum Latkiii ex imitatione Griccorum, 
habeo pro scio dicerent^ et nan habeo quod dkum ; nam id 7 ’crbum 
conjungebant cum quodf ut Graici •iat a, n dirmi librarii 
Kepius, cx fiequcntiore Latinorum formulai nemo quid dicamt illud 
quid assumserunty perperamque fecerunt n >» habeo quid dicamm 
Simile quid accidit particula? cum^ qu^e, ubi mtionem caiisamque 
exprimrt, conjunctivo jungitur, ubi tempus, indicativo. llabet enim 
hoc Grivca lingua, atque ab bac Latina, ut omnem varictutem 
temgorum disdnete definiat £t Cicero, Or. III. 10. abeiratiouem 
a tempore legitimo acquat plane aberration! in numcris, generibus, 
et casibus. id modo ad singulorum verborum tempora 

pertinet, sed edam ad temporum nexum atque consecutionem : nec 
qui dixerit erunt dicent^ aut muUos audivi qui putabanU minus 
peccat, quam qui poetam magnum aut meniem bonum, Similis est 
ratio modonim eaque multiplex, quorum usus non diligenter 
•ognitus magnum numerum vidorum in libros induxit ; in primis 
ilie qui est in conjunedonej nwmbrorum per pronomina, relativa 
mazime, aut pardcularum, quibus membra copulantur, denique tota 
forma oradonis, vel dimete res exprimentis, vel suspensje alicunde^ 
obliquam dicunt, in quibus etiam proclivior est lapsus, quod linguas 
recendores in eo illam subtilitatem nbc servant, nec omnino 
capiunt. £mestum enim qui cum ipsorum auctorum Icctione con-^ 
junxerint, n« ill! certissima via bene emendateque scribendi 
facultateiu assequentUr, atque omni|xas omnium Preeceplis vel 
'Fundamentis Stili sequo animo carebuii^ Sed de reliquis duabus 
Critic! Ckerontani viitutibus si omnia," qtt«e a1> Ernesto egregie 
disputata sunt, referremus, narradgnem intra fine^ quos nobis 
consilii nostri ratio circuhiscripsit, condnere non possemus. 
Quare ea tantum commemovabimus, qus ad earn partem ernen^ 
dadonis, quae vulgo conjectura vocatur, pertinet. Sed non 
omnia, inquit p. ix. per libros saaari possunt : etiam ingenii quae- 
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dam in eo et 'doctrin® pars est, conjecturam vulgo non bene TOcant : 
Enimvero hie non semper conjectura res agitur ; nam ea m dubus. 
modo rebi\; locum habet» cstque plerumque hicerta: sed sa pe 
etiam judicio ceito, quod in cmendando Crltieus sequi debet, ut 
sape ct a multis factum est, invitis*quamquam hiiju^artis non satis 
peritis^ Nam qi^ secundum eas rattone5»quas supra explicavimus, 
manifeste sunt vitiosHf ea qoidem etiam sine libris coitigerc iieces^^ 
sarium esti nec committerci ut.vicia relinquAntur in Ciceronis 
oratione, qiiie in nostris eloquent!® Latinr (irooibus nemo satis 
Latine doctus ferat. Statui Latiniutem verarfl^’j^tulare non /labeo 
^quod scribam, non quid ncribam.} id triginta y. c. iRc'emplis iinnatum 
• 4 ^ ]ibfis4iabui, in quibus quod esset, ubi alii quid haberent Non 
ergo necessario corrigam ac jure in exemplo primo et trigesiroo^ 
etiam si nnllo in alio libro repererim I ** 

In secnnda pr^Waiionis sectione recensentur iilje Ciceronis edi- 
linnes, quibus universa ejiis opera continenturi repetitis omnibus^ 
inde a prima ilia Roanana Sufeinhemiii et Mediolanensi Alexandri 
Minntiani anni 1498 ft 1499. quam ipse hybuit EmesUis, quaque 
Gr.r\iiim iiegligenter usum esse dicit» usque ad recentissi^am 
Paiisinam Lalemandi 14 tcI. ibrm.i‘ duodccimsc. Tota kec dispu- 
utio, in qua diligcntcr dosingularum^^ditionum aueCoritate unius- 
qiie ex altera quasi prognatione exponitur« et de interprecum 
mcriils, ingenio, doctriAa» accurate statuitur : hsec igitur disputatio 
cum ejusmodi sLt> ut baud quaquam a nobis in compendium redigi 
possit, accedainus potius ad recensendahujus operlsdeinceps singula 
yo1umina» initio facto a primoi quo libri Rhetoric! continentur. £t 
hi qiiidem superiori artatc, losge minus ceterisi ejus artis curaxn 
experti sunt» que scripta antiqua liberat a corruptelis et viciis. Nam 
pr.tstantissimi Ciceroni^s eorrcctores et interpretes, P, Victorius ct 
Paulas Maiiutius, omnium diligentlssimc Epistolas Ciceronis, in 
primis eas, qus sunt ad ftiyersos scriptiv, tractarunt, quod per eas 
maxime aditus javentud ad Latinitatem cognoscendsp et bene . 
scribendi facultatem patefieri solebat ; ceteris libris, qui vel ad artem 
pertinerent vel ad philosojf^iam, leviter omnino tractatisi prseter 
unum de Officiis opuscului^< Quare Ernestos id in p/imis oporam 
dedit, ut libris Rhetoricis integritatem resUtueret, ex libris cum 
scriptis tusneditis. , 

Nullorum auteni librorum tot scripta exempla extant in Biblio* 
thecis, quam eorum qui ad Hecennium sunt. Ad hos emendandos 
adhibuit Emestus primum quatuor codicum ei^erpta, quibus ante 
eum nemo usus erat^ Bibliothecs Paulin® Lipsieusis, Winklcrianse, 
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Guclphcrbytanrf, et quart! ignoti, cujus lectiones ignota manu ad 
excmplum Vcrburglanum adscriptoc sunt^ quod exemplum ollm 
«mcrat Emestiis cx Bibliotheca Cortiana. His accessere exceipta 
libroriini scriptorum^ quft> ab Oudendorpio ex MSS. pluribus 
magna diligentia collecta» edid?t P. Burmanmis Socundus V. Cl. 
ad calccm exempli rccensioftis Gneviandt’i quod ab eo ante anijos non 
multos editum est. Editionibus usus est, pra'ter eas, quibus unl- 
^ersa opera eontindhtury principe Nic. Jensoni Venetils i-iyc- fol. 
libronim ad Hereuyium et de Inventione, cu^’us textum constiiuit 
Omnibonus, quie^^ soepius repetita est sine altcujiis novi accessionc 
boni, lit 14j74?, M^diolstni, 1476. sine loci et anni nota, A'cnctiis 
1479. 1487. et adjectO Omniboni commentario \’ciietiis U88e 1^190. 
Sunt tamen exempU qux solos libros ad Herennium habcant, 
quorum yetustissimiim Rom.i factum est a Vendelino de Wila, 
ardum magistro a. 1474. fol. In libris de Inveutione, pra ter editi- 
ones memoratas, et 'excerpta codicum Oudcndorpiaiw, habuit 
Emestus varias lectiones libri Cassellani, quas Coit us in margine 
Verburgiano scripscrat, itcmque codicem s^riptum cx Bibliotheca 
Guelpherbytana. Sed Juntma ediiio a. 1508. form.r octiv.r, cum 
in fibris ad Herennium s;i:pius discedat a Mediolanensi, in libris de 
Inventione tamen Mediolaneri^m totam fere ad verbum cxliibct. 
Aldus» mutatis frequ^ter, satpius etiam temcre, veteribus lectioni* 
bus/ut in reliquis libris Rhetoricis, sic in his novam recensioncni 
dedity qute postea in sequentibus editionibus> propter auctoriuitcm 
officina' ejiis, pro basi fiiit. In Bruto ininii«i fiiit felix Erncstus 
quam in ceteris libris ; nam nec scriptum librum nec editum ilium 
principem Romse a Pannoitio et Sweinhemioy quo Itiri de oraiore 
cum ceteris cbkidneri dicuntur, rep^ire potuit. Quamqunm cjus 
editionis texmm, m exemplis I’enctis Andrcf Asculani^ 1485. repe- 
titum esse, a cdnjectune veritate baud abhorrere videatur. Libri 
qut diCitnr Oratory exemplum primuib mventum est a Gerardo 
Landreanof' Laiidis Pompei^b 'Episcopo. Nam quod vulgo viri 
docti ab Co tibros de OraUnre, prinium Inventos esse dicunt, in eo 
manifestos es{ error. Hund codicem aj^erardo Landreano impe- 
tifavit describit^ue cutaVit Uarzizius, qifo^lx ipsa qjiu ad Gerardum 
epistola bitelligitur. ’ Ex isfoj Barzizianb cxemplo fluere reliqua 
omnia eft sertpta et typographorum formulis expressa ac in Ulri 
liber WfttenbergieiisiS Bibliotbccv, quern Ernestus nactus est per 
vetcrem suum amicum RittMm, Juris veteris et Historitc omnis^ 
omnium qui uspiam sunt» *doctisslmitni,^ Hoc libro continentur 
Omtor, Toptca, fartitiones, et prxfatio Orationu|X|L J^chinis et 
Demosthenic* de optimo genere oratorum. 
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Deniqufr m Partitionibus habuit quoque Erlangensem librum 
scriptum} dc quo mox dicetur. 

In libri#de Oratore, Emestus multo plura subsidia ad emendan- 
dum habuit, quam in aliis libijs. Nam quamvis primis illis, 
Sublacensi a Pannartio Sweinhemioque facta, et Romana, Anni 
l486.*editionibds caruit, copis taxnen alianim editionum ei non 
defuerunt, incerque illas exempla qu« hos aolos Itbros 'habent, 
Waldarferi A. 1470. aliud sine^loci et temporis nota, Venetun 
1485. Juntinum, Aldinum, Phil. Melanchdionis Lipsiense, Stre- 
^hxif Cockmanni, Pearcii. Nam Phil. Melanchthon, egregius bona- 
run^ litcrarum vindcx, hos libros edidit cum notis brevibus et 
scholiis Hagenox, 1525. 8vo. Non multo post Lud. Strebxus eos 
Parisiis edidit illustratos luculentissimo commcntario, et emendates 
delectis judicio suo, ex libris editis, lectionibus iis, quas optimas 
putaret. Sub iinem superioris seculi, separatim editi sunt a Cock- 
manno, subjectis lectionibus ex quinque codicibus scriptis Oxonien* 
sibus, et quibusdam •editionibus. Anno denique xviii. aeculi 
decimo sexto, et plenius diligentiusque anno trigesimo ^xto^ 
recensiti emendatique sunt a Zach. Pearcio, viro elegantis in^nu 
et doctrine, cum ex copiis Cockmannianis turn quinque aliis libris 
scriptis, et editionibus Mediol. 1498. et Veneta 1478. turn etiam 
judicio siio, in quo Latinttate maxime et rebus niteretur. Hit tot 
tantisque subsidiis accessit codex Erlangensls sec. x. qui multas 
bonas suppeditavit lectiones, ut dolendum sit eum multis locis 
lacunosum esse. 

Sed, peragrata hac parte, qiix v^mur ne quibusdam enumera- 
tione editionum horrida videatur, veniamus in amoentores locos 
Isetaque vireta, atque ipsius artis Emestinie eleganttam spectemus. 
Ne vero in tanta reruiil copia oculi nostri mentesque distrahantur 
ad varia spectacula, nostvam censuram ad unum prsestantissimum 
de Oratore opus adstringamus, nostrum que de arte expplitioneque 
Emestina judicium interponamus. Et cum tantam rim habeant 
hi libri ad imbuendum animum pulchri venustique sensu, quantam 
Vix alius ex tota antiquitamJyiJ>er, neque quisquam fer^ad doctrinse 
elegantiam profieftre posSit/ nisi cos legate discat, in sinu ferat, 
videmur nobis baud ingratum factuH bonarum literarum amanti- 
bus, si in hac censura ita versemur, ut ex ea aliquid vel meddse vd 
lucis ad hos Ciceronianos libros perveniat. 

Lib. 1. cap. 48. in ea parte, qua Crassus studium juris civilis 
commendat, hxc sunt verba; " Nam, sire quern aliena studia 
delectant, plurima est et in omni jure civili, et iiil’ontificum libris, 
et in XII. tabulls, antiquitatis effigies,— sive quis civileiu Kientiam 

Vox., m.* No. y. # cT 
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contempletur, totam hanc, descriptis omnibus civltatis utilitatibui 
et partibus, xii. tabuHs contittcri videbit ; sive quern ista pnvpotenw 
ct glorlosa pbilosophia dclectat, dicam aiidaciusp hosce liabebic 
fontes omnium disputationum suarurn, qiii jure civili et Icgibiii 
continontur/* Hie Ernestus primuni ex edd. princ. recte, post 
Pcarciiim, edidit vidediiy pro vulgato xHebitis., Prateren, ut 
tempoTum ratio copstarety ]fro habet dedit habebit. Qua quidem 
in mutatione nos non habet dissentientes. Sed alia nobis dc toto 
loco siibnatii est dtibitatio. Nam, primum, f,qiiomodo inter dnos 
iudicativos delcctat ct dekeiant intcrjectus esse potest conjunctivus 
contewpleUir ? Deinde vero, ipsi verbo contemptari locus hie nullus 
cst, cum tota oratio vehementiorem qiiandam animi inclinationem, 
qu-e in coutemplando nulla est, requiiat« Quare in earn cogita- 
tionem inducti sumus, ut pro eo verbo ponendum putaremus 
conseefafnr^ vel compketUnr, Illud pro operam dare^ sludetrf 
ponitur de Or. iiu Hi Sic qiioquc consc^iii non infroquens est: 
vid, Clav. ^'’oc. Hoc propius ad vulgatai vestigia accedit, et pro 
dtscerCf studerr^ est ap. Ciceroncm, Brut. 93 ; “ Nemo qui pliiloso- 
phlanfl complexus esset: nemo qui jus civile didicisset:” ei 
Ovidiiim, ex p. i G,9. « Nec quisquam meliorc fide coniplectitur 
illas,” i. e. artes ingenuas. Denique, quid sibi altera studia velini, 
et quomodo ipsa ab hoc loco non aliena sint, excogltare non passu- 
mus. Itaqne conjecimus auUqua studia. Nam si nemiiii interpret 
turn aHena studia^ pro studia dlieuarum reno;}, minus Latiniim 
visum est, certc sindia antiqua^ pro studiis antupdtatis^ Iiaud niinn*; 
Latinum viden debet; sic dbsma offkia sunt qfpda erga Deos: 
vid. Ernest. Clav. V. JJivinus. Atque huic correctioni plus tri- 
biierc CGspimtis, posteaquam vidimus similiter fere pcccatum fuisse 
infra cap. 4-9. Neque vero, si quis utiumque potest, aut ille 
censilii publtcl auctor ac senator bonus, oLj earn ipsam causam orator 
aut liic disertus atque eloquens, si eat idem in procuratione 
civitatls egregius,*^ aliquam « srientiam dicendi copia est consecu- 
tus.” Vox aliquam^ licet in omnibus sit scriptis libris, nullo tamcn 
pa^to hie ferri potest* Quare Manutius et Lambinus ex conjectura 
dederunc iV/am, ques secutl sunt etiam alii et Ernestus. Sed 
Eearciu^i nostro quidem judtcio, perperam defendit vulgatum 
aliquam. Nos vero nobis ejusmodl emendationcm reperissu vide-- 
mur, qua ipsa Ciceronis maims restituca sit, leucndo alienapi, 
Pjt^um ipsa loci senteiuia hanc vocem flagitat. Nam orator, si 
ciVilem scientiam kssccutus est, hxc ei aliena potest dici, acque tarn 
propria, qnam a:atoria facultas. Deinde ipsa Cicero in simili ro 
et arguipauto utitur eadem voce, cte Or. i. ^ Etenim vidamua 
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iisdem de rebus jejune quosdam etexilkert ut eum, quern acutissi- 
mum ferant, C]iry$ippum, disputavtsse, neque ob earn rem philoso- 
phia'iioi^sati&fecissef quod non habuerit hanc dicendi in arte a/te/in 
facultaiem/^ Est eiitni philoso|>ho ars oratoria aliena^ ut oratori 
scieiitix civilis. Et eadem rationc cap. 50. Ac, si jam placet, 
omi^s aztes qratori subjungerei tol^abilius est, sicpotius dicere, 
ut, quoniam dicendi facultas .non debeat esse jejuna atque iiuda, 
sod aspersa atque distincta multarum renim jucunda quadam 
▼arictate, sit boni qratoris multa auribus accepisse, znulta vidisse, 
multa animo et cogitatione, multa etiam legendo, percurrisset 
neque ea, ut siia, possedisse ; sed, ut aiientif libasse.” 

53. “ Reprehendebat igitur Galbam Rutiliusi quod ii 
C. Siilpicii Galli, propinqui sui, Q. pupillum filium ipse psene in 
humeros suos extulisset, qui patris clarissimi recordatione et memo*- 
ria detum populo moveret, et duos filios suos parvos tutelar populi 
commendasset.’* Est In his verbis nulla definita sententiae consccu** 
tio. Nam particula ^ non potest conjungere antecedens movetet 
cum sequent! commendasset : et, qui commendaverat fiiios suos 
tutelar populi, crat C. Sulp. Gallos, qui vero moveret deturn, er«at 
vel dlius ejtis parvulus, vel per eum Galba. Quare pro et suspi- 
camur olini fuisse ut^ iUudque commutatum fiiisse cum antecedente 
rjui : lit ita locus restituendus videatur: extulisset, ut patris 
clarissimi recordatione et memoria detum populo moveret,’^ qui 
(sc. pater) ** duos fiiios suos cet." Itaque non satis bene nobia 
Cl. editor loco hoc comipU) abuti videtur ad emendandum sanum, 
infra cap. 57. in si mill re : ** Vel si causam ageres snilitis, patrem 
cjus, ut soles, dicendo a mortuis cxcitasscs : statuisses ante oculos : 
coniplexus csset iilium, densque eum centumviris commendasset : 
lapidcs mehercule omnes Here ac lamentari coegisses/’ Emestus 
mallet hsc de oratore, guain de parente inducto, accipere, et l^gerc 
eomplexm esm^ vommeHdassest coegisses. De postremo non vche- 
mentcr repugnamus ; de pnoribus duobus non et *adsent)fnur. 
Nam primum commendasset de patre bene dici, vel ex ipso, quem 
tractamus loco, clamm eet. Deinde in ejusinodi»excitationibus 
mortuorum, vel«repra*sen&tionibus ahsentium, ipsi quasi agentes 
inducuntun Ita v. c. Pro Ccclio, cap. 14. cum, Claudiam exagitans, 
Appium Claudium Caecum Inducit ; Existat igitur ex hac ipsa 
familia aliquis : ac potisnmum Cii'cus ille ; minimum enim dolorem 
capiet, qui istam non videbtt : qui profecto si extiterit, sic aget et 
sic loquetur: Mulier, quid tibi cum CoiIto? quid cum homine 
adolesccntulo ? quid cum alieno Et similiter aliquoties, consti- 
tuendis ante jqdicum ora' tconim filiis, detum atque mi^ricordianri 
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f xticare conatus est Tullius: v.c. Fro L. Flacco, cap. .40. 41 c cr 
Pro P- Sylla» cap. JJ2. 

L. II. c. 6. ** Sic enim sc res hahet, uU quemadmotlum volu- 
cres videmust procreatiouis atque utilitatis sua? causa, fingere et 
construere nidos, easdem autem, cum aliquid eflecerintf< levandi 
laboris sui causa, passim ac libere splutas opeve volkare : sic ^losiri 
animi, forensibus negotiis atque urbano opere defessi, gestiiint ac 
volitare cupiunt vacui cura atque labore**^ Ernestus, post Lambi- 
num, ut inducenduiQ esse putavit. Pearcius^concinnjtatcm huic 
loco rcstitui duobus modis posse judicavit, vel delendo ut, cum 
Lanibiiio, vel legendo gesliant et ctqjianL Et nobis quidem postC' 
rior hie modus verier elegantiorque videtur. Nam in tali cortsthic- 
tione ut habet vim, non comparationis, sed causjj seu consequen- 
tial, et conjuncjuvuHi regit. Ezempla ex ipso Cicerone adtulit 
Pearciiis. Quibus nos alia addere possumus ; Nat. Deor. III. 37. 
•* Sic enim se res habet, ut ad prosperam adversamve jfortunam, 
qualis sis, siut quemadmodum vixeris, nil intersit."' Finib. II. 32. 

Sed res se tanien sic habet, tU nimis impcriusl pliilosophi sit 
vctarc' meminisse*’’ De Oratore, II. 36. ** Est, impiit, ut dicis, 
Antoni, ut plcrique pliilosophi nulla tradant pnecepta dicendi, et 
habeant paratum tamcn, quid de quaque re dicant.” Ib. 111. 52. 
locus est huic, de quo agimus, geminus : « Turn denique nobis hie 
orator ita conformandus est et verbis et senienttis, ut, quemad* 
inoduni qui utuntur armis aiit pald-stra, non solum sibi vitandi aut 
feriendi rationem esse liubendam putant, sed etiam, ut cum venusiate 
moveantur : sic verbis quidem ^id aptam compositionem et decen- 
tiani, sententiis vero ad gravitatem oraiionis utatur.” Hie primum 
7/1 refertur ad conjunctivum uiaiur, quemadmodmn vero ct sic 
comparationi inserviunt. Conferatur etiam I* 50. 

Cap. 14. Egrcgia est emendatto, qua discipliaar Ernestiite 
aliquis alumnus saniutem venustatemque Ciceronianam restitiiit : 

Fatel>or ut, <!uni in sole ambulem, etiamsi aliam ob causani 
ambulcni, fieri natura tamen ut colorer. Sic cum istos libros ad 
Misenum (n^jn Romat vix licet) studiqj^s legerini, sentio oratio- 
ncm mcam iliorum tactn quasi colorari/' Aiuea«pro tactu legeba- 
tur cantu s qui quidem cantus nullo pacto cum 9 ok et colorari 
aliquam communionein habere possit. Emendatio confirmatur 
auctoritate codicis Erlangensis, in quo plane ftst iactu, et sua ipsa 
in hac re proprietate, de qua accurate Ernestus exponit in 
Clavi.V. 

Cap. l7l Autonii disputatio in eo versatur argumento, ut 
•stendatf ia artibus discendis non opus esse, at in minimis quibus- 
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que operibus efficiendis laboremus ; nam, si quk magnanim 
scicntiam animo et facultate comprehenderit^ eum hoc ipso etiam 
minonim •efiicicndonim openim ardficium assccutum esse. Cui 
dlsputati'oni hie exitus additur : In hts operibus si quis iUamarteni 
compreheilderit, ut, taniquam i^hidias, Minervas signum efficere 
possitf non sanoi quemadmodum in clypeo idem ille aittfeJt, minora 
ilia opera faccre discat^ laborabit/*' Vicium, <jiiod haudobscurum 
rst, ut toUerety operam dedit Porcius iniitilcni. Emestus correc* 
tionem proponit* qu<i3 nobis quoque in mentem venerat, istam ; — 

^ non sane» quemadmodum, ut in clypeo idem ille artifex, minora 
ilia opera facere discat, laborabit.” Phidias Minenrse signum, grande 
atquc*magnificum opus, singular! arte perfecerat; quare, cum 
lianc artem teneret, non et erat laborsmdum acque sudandum, 
quomodo minora iUa signa, quae in clypco insculpenda erant, 
absolvrret. Itaque verba, ut in clypco idem Hit artifes^ referenda 
sunt ad non ad amat, liec ad laborabit: et tota sententia 

iia cst accipienda, non Liborabit quemadmodum minora ilia 
opera faccre discat, ut nec Phidias laboravit quemadmodum minora 
ilia signa in clypeo Minerva; efficeret/' Sic de Polycleto* supra 
cap. i(>. De sfgno hoc Phidiae videatur Junius Catalog. Artrlic, 
Vet. p. 1.57. sequ. et J. Davistus ad Cic. Tusc. L 1.5. 

Cap. 38. ^Nam et omne, quod eloquimur sie, ut id nut esse 
dicamus aut non esse, et si simpliciter dictum sit, suscipiunt 
dialectici ut judicent, verumne sit an falsnm : et si conjuncte sit 
ehitum, et adjuncta sint alia, judicent, rectene adjuncta sint.'* 
Quamquam non fugit interpretes, esse aliquid vitii ih primis hujiu; 
loci verbis, eorum tainen emeiidationes Ernesto non plactierunt, qui 
illud et delendum esse judicavit. Sed nobis ejuidem nec Emestiiia 
ha:c correctio certa, «sed potiiis e,st pro et legendum, videtur. 

Nam est omne quod e]pquimur, sic» ut id aut esse dicamus aut 
non esse." Atque hac posita enunciationis vi, earn in sua Cicero 
genera distribuit, de iisque a dialect tcis dispuiari dicit. *Est autem 
enunciationis oninis ha?c ii.itura, ut aliquid \el esse vcl non esse 
ponat. Vid. Aristot. Cati^or. IV. 4. Cicero 'lu^c# I. 7. et ibi 
J. Davisius« • " 

Cap. 53. Argumentum enim ratio ipsa confirmat yutvy simn- 
ktque emiM est, adhaerescit.*^ Hoc vero loco, si <iuo alio, mirum 
nobis accidit, Cl. editorem nil de labe moniiisse ; prafsertim, cum, 
in nota subject:t« nos ableget ad Clavexn in voce Adhttrenvcre^ ubi 
diserte, tulkcerescit argimeniunu ex hoc loco Profert. i\lqui, ut 
adhaerescit ad argumenUim refeitur, ita cmissa eodem referenda est, 
Nam ratio emitti qui tandem dici possit ? Itaque ^Icjjendum ; 
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/irgumentnm emm ratio ipsa confirmatt cui (sc. rationi), simul 
iitqve I'lnissuin (sc. arguniontiim) cst^ adkceresvit. Sic ponitur 
dc rc, dicitur. Simillimc infra c. 54. ante iliud facctura 
dictum cmissum biercrc dcbcat^ quam coj^itari poiuisse \idoatur.* 
Or. pro Cotl. “ uculcos — cmitten; in hoinincm f.t in reum«!^ 

Cap. 7^. “ Necjuc cst dubium quin exordium dicendi vehemens 
ot pu^nax non s®pe esse dobi'at : Sed si in ipso illo {rhidiatorio 'vit» 
ccrtainiue, quo feno dccernitiir, tainen ante congressum multa fiunt, 
qua' non ad vuliius, sed ad spccicm valcre \idcantur : quanto hoc 
magis in urationc exspectandwn^ in qua non vis potius, sed delcctatio 
postulatur?’' Primum bene fecit llrnestus, quod Pcarcii conJCctu- 
riim, non nudam quidem illani> sed tumcn minus nccobsariain, quod 
t'erro (k'ccrnitut\ rcjecit. Sed niox, (juoniodo nec cum, nec alium 
qucnnpiani, quod scianius, ex superiuiibus editoribiis, vox cxspecian^ 
c/i/ 7 A ofiendent, cxpii tare nulla rationc possiimi is. Nos, vel omnibus 
libris iii\ilis, c&t speclandum repoiiimus. Deninue non vis pofius sed 
delcctatio^ nec Pearcius ferre potuit, qui pro sed, e.\ libris Grnteri, 
nledit; ucc Ernesto satis sanum visum est, qui potius delere 
voliiit. Nobis nil mutandum videtiir. Ponitur enini 7 / 0/7 cum jtvi 
pro qmm, ut si dixisset, in qua potius delectatio quain vis postula- 
lur.*' J'ic De Finib. II. 33, non pro quam est: aliud quiddara 
iis proposituni, non voluptateni.” (}mvis fivquons est hie usus* 
V. c. Plato Comic, ap. Atlien, VII. p. '279« Ih oCk smv f I^eiv 
wjnjv erioufSEv, bk Sc row Plutarch. Consol, ad 

Apollon p. 3 . B. njv yd^ smaiciav fLa/Mv, aw t^v 
'ircwtsio'^rccy. 

Sed maximi est moiuenti Cr.ecariim litcrarum scientia adcriticam 
feliciler cxevcondam in I .atiuis scrip toil bus, Cam univecsis, turn in 
primis us, qiii sc loUis a<l Cira'coriim rauoivm comparavenint. Ex 
cjuibus sine dubto etiiim Cicero fiiit : cujus vim atque venustatem 
inuicis locis nc pci'ripd’c qiiideiii possunt Gnvcaruin literar^ini vel 
Tildes vel lovitcr gnaii, iteque et corruptis Ba>pc locis mcdelam, ct 
obscuiis lumeK. enneiliat Grascarum rerura dictionumquc scientia, 
et sanis locis TniriUcam adjiingit suavitatem cojibitio tbntium, e 
qui bus ducti sunt. Quai'c ex isto gcnei'e pauca qii^edam addainus, 
L. 1. cap. 3. cum Cicert* dicit, sc statucre, eloquentiam contincri 
prudcniUsimorum lionunum artibus ; Quintum autem fratrem 
putarc, t‘am poncndiun cssc in quodam excricitationis genere/’ non 
est dubiuni quin hiec duxerit ex Platone Pluedr. p. 350. apud quern 
Socrates in codem ftrgumento versatur, ot ita pronudeiat ; 
oJx Sort i>X «re%yo; Ex codem adumbratum est 
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illud, quod infra cap. If?, cst, ia pliilosophi ct oratoris coiitoniiono : 
** Qiiibus (phihsop/tis) ego, ut dc his rebus omnibus, in anguli's, 
ronsiimertdi otii cauhti, disscranr, cum coiiccssoro, illud tanien 
oratori tribuam et dabo, lit de quibus illi teiiui quodaiU 

rxsaiiguiqnc sermone disputant, Iiir cum omni graiitato it jucun* 
ditat? explicit?' Sic oiiim in ('.orgia, p. CpS. contra Socratom 
di<»putat Callicles, philosophiim sc abdoro, y^sri pstpaKlMv ywy^a— 
Vij'jfij5>ra, sXcJ^laffv Je )ca* y,iya. xai c/cavov yYf^itore ^JsyyFtrSai. 
Porro IT. H, ilia tiratoris cum meilico coinparatio diicta rst rx 
^ rjusdrm Pha'dro, p. 354. Non minus cx Aristotclo multa desumsit 
i. c* I. ip. dc lido et auctoritntc, qua orator \ft1rre dolK^t 
apud audi(’nti's, c^t llhctoric. I. 2. 3. ct U. 27- Enumcnitio proba* 
tionuni cst cx eo<lcm libro, 2. 3. Kt plura ad Aristotolcm notavit 
P. Victorius. Sod in aliis quoquo locis Gra'cae consuctiulinis rogni- 
tio ad vcrani Icctioncm ducit c. II. 23. Isocratis cmimcnmtiir 
discipuli, quorum partim onuorcs parlim sophist.r furrunt ; ac dc 
oraioribus itu du'iiut: “ ct ii, qui sc ad rausas contulcriiiit, ut 
Demostin ncs, liyptiidcs, Lycurgus, ,<lLschfncs, Dinarchiis, alii 
coTi.pliiivs, ctsi inter sc pares non fucruiit, tanicti sunt oTiTiics in 
codon \ciitatis imitandx gcncre versati; quorum quamdiii mansil 
imitutio, tanidiu gciuis illud dicendi studiumquc Tixit.** Pcarciiiif 
ox uno i\Isto dedit ; quod oratorcs susciperent 

'icriuiti'iii, non, ut Iiistiioucs, imitarciUur. Ilanc corrcctionrm 
imiito rcpudirivit Knicsriis, sec! lim vaitatis nobis non cepisse vidc- 
tur, cum cam accipit pro vera ti una probanda ratione dicendi. 
Kst mini rcrifas i{lcm ac vcra‘ causa*, non fictic, qualcs sunt sopbis- 
tanim, oppouitun^uc bis, ut acics pompa*. juarc, si quid mutan- 
dum csset, poiius gi<-crcn)Us imitandcr, quod facile cx sequent! 
imifatio orin pocuit. Sed dc* hoc non firniitci* contend nmis. Illud 
assovcramiis, irrifatixcf relinqiienduni, cr ita, aitdixiinus, accipien- 
uum esse. Sic apud Gv.ecos rbetorcs i/J/jsiX et frequen- 

tantur. v. c. Dionys. Hal. de fsocrale, p, ,08. venis caubju. a fu lis 
declamntionibus sccernens, eas vocat iywyoLs. de lysin, 

p. 83. de Thucjydidis Proprietate, p. 157. Cicero ipse <!<* Dial. I. 
34. commCniatio inclusa in 'ctrilatia litvan pruferenda 1.51. 
expcrii veritatis vocatur supbista, qui in scJiohi betas causas decla- 
niat. Et similem rationcm vidimus e«^se illani, qua lUiliiikonus 
“^hunc locum pnrgavit, qui legit ra/roir/tc xerliatis^ Hist. Cnt. Orator. 
Gr, p. 6l. el ad Kutil. p. 92 . hanc putcstalein yocis Veritas r.ccwraU 
exposuit. Cujub viri animadvei-sioiits ErncMus, nebcimub qua do 
Causa, non comraemoravit. Vcluti II. 13. “ I'ostca vero, quasi 
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«x clarissima rhetoris ofBcina, duo prsestantfs ingenio^ Theopompdh 
et Ephorus, ab Isocrate magistro impiilsi, se ad historiam contule* 
runt Ruhnkenius Hist. Grit. Or. Or. p. 87. verba quasifeg c/am- 
sifna rhetoris officina^ ex Bruto, 8.et Oratorc, 13. a sciolo quodam 
hie iaculcata arbitratus est. II.* 21. Pearcii correction^m, pro 
oratorum substituentis rhetorumj judicio suo conSrmaverat*idem 
Prxf. ad Rutil. p. 25. Bruto, 8. Isocrates magnus orator et 
perfcctus magistcr, quamquam forensi luce caruit, intraque parictes 
aluit cam gloriam, quam nemo, mco quidem judicio, est postea 
consecutus.’^ Lipsius Var. Lect. III. 14. ex Rufino Grammatico 
legit, quamnemOf mo quidem judicio^ est poeta consfcutus. Qqara 
coujecturam temerc in textum recepit Gniterus, quamvis nil magis 
abhoc loco aliemim esse possit; \id. Ruhnk. Hist. Grit. Or. p. 62 . 
Ernestos, qui Gruterianum excmpliim hac editione exhibuil, et 
foeta dodit, iicc tamcn de eji^ Icc^nis vel originc vcl falsitate in 
notis monuLt. Gosnerus Thes. L. uV. Exceptans, corrigU locum 
dc Orat. 111. 2. quo dc L. Grass! morte dici^ir : ** 111a tamquam 
cycnea fuit divini hoininis vox et oratio, quam quasi oxspcctantesji 
post o}us intcritiim veniebamus in curiam, ut vestigium illud ipsunij 
ill quo ille postremum institisset, contuercimir.*' Gesnerus vere et 
eleganter corrigit except^ies pro exspeciantes. At correctionem 
non memorat Erncstus. Ita et hujus viri per Thcsauium sparsas 
Ciccronianas cmcndationcs, quorum baud parvus est numerus, et 
alias alioriim, vcluti Burmanni, Oudendorpii, Drakenborchii, in 
Misccllaneis Observat. ct I'aylori, Marklandt, Ghapmanni, Jortini, 
pccuiiaribus Anglicislibris proditfis, has igitur omnes, nulla in notii 
mcniMme facta> neglectos reperimus, 

Sed nos fincm faciamus hujus partis censura*. Nam ex its, quae hac* 
tenus disputaviinus, facile iotclligitur, unum fiiisse, post rienatas litc* 
ras, l^rncstum, qui pcrfcctam absolutaimquc^suis numcris editionem 
Ciceronis efficere potiiissct, si, quantum ad hanc provinciam attulit 
facultatis, doctrinae, ingenii, tantum in ca collocare voluisset tempo* 
ris» curas atquc di]«gentiae. Qiius enim \irtutes incsse debent in 
ciitico Giccroniano, eximias in co exstaie vidimus. Primum literar 
rum Latinaruin Graecaiumquc scientia egregia; turn Latinitatis, et 
in singulis verbis, et in analogia, coiiatructione, consecutionequo 
temporum aemodorum, cognitio plane singularis s turn Ciceronianas 
consuetfidinis in dguris atque septentiis intclligentia, et seasus numeri 
'Ct so£i Giceroniani, nuresque tritai notando justo orationis ambitu; 
denique copia ctusus librorum antiquorum, ct editoruro, et8cripto<i 
runij, cum ingenio indagaiidse verae Icctionis per vestigia ejuS| 
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m libris cxatftnt. Itaquc speramus neminem qui crcdat, noi 
ecnsuram btnc susccpisse, non inagisj ut dc Cicerone beno mcrere- 
mur, qiiaih ut laudibus Ernei>ti detrahcrciuus. Ncquo profecto 
nobis ipii aliquid cum bumanitatcacomincrcii hnbcrc videremur, si 
d viro obtrectaremus, quern immortalia de liumanitute nicrita supra 
iimdiSjn colbcSrunt. 

(BTBL CLASS.) 


HOR£ GLASSICiE. 


NO. I. 


OiV THE fVORD STKO^ANTHS. 


The usual meaning which is attached to this word| is that of 
0 peUy informer j a fellow who h corUmmlty seeking privately 
for occasim to imptikh ike character of mme person of rank 
and reputation, Henct it comes to signify a person guilty of 
any meanness udiatever, 'fhe origin of this application of the 
term has been referred to three different sources. Suidas says ; 
ruxofaxrsrv ti ylfsvSwf rm; xetnyyofsTv Si iZavt rovr^ 

a'ap ’AitjvahiCf i^ev^sUvfOs rsU furou tea/ Stz 

roSro xuf>^wvfuy e^ayeiy rz (ruxa* ruv Si faivovru/y rei); ffayovra^ 
tvxofdvrm xAyyJcvrwy, pruyejSi^xa] rous iifws’ovv xarr^y^^oCyra; riydy 
^tAam^Sjjfjitycus, oUrcuf irfoa'aya;fet;%ai.— ** To act the sycophant 
is to accuse any one falsely : it is said that this term was used 
by the AthenianSi when the planting of tho fig-tree was first 
introducedi and when the exportation of figs was prohibited on 
account: but wboi such personsi as informed of (sc. 
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brought to light) those who persisted in exporting them, wciB 
termed sift oplumh^ it happened, that those also, who any how 
from a natural propensity to petty quarrel, brought an accusation 
against any pcrs«)ii, received this appellation.” 

The same Lexicographer, under the word : 

ye'/'/jt.eVjj sv 7?. 'Arr*;:i , nn; /.aJ-a rx; o'vxu; ri; a*i 
ro7; ‘hois :r ht7% si -raC;^, 

►t;;, j/jyrvyicoiv 7V^rSv zref SKiTisy Oiv a"Jxp:xyT£a - 

« Attica being oppressed by a famine, some persons ]iriv:itoly 
stripped of their fruit the lig-trces, which were consecrated to 
the gods ; some time after this, when there w^as great plenty 
of provisions, some persons (who were privy to the secret) 
accused them of the theft; hence then (mean persons, or 
informers in any case,) arc termed ^ijcophanh." 

Ilc'-ychius is silent as to the primary significatioVi of the 
word, and only alludes to its general usage: cvk'jC^/ '. xi- 0; 

TcxraXx/ix. '•* St/roj/IntHto' sunt qui 
calumniaiitur ; qui damno afliciuiit accusatos. Sjaip/tattda 
est obtrectatio.” 

These ai^e the tw'o accounts which we have from Suidas, 
who lias been content to hand them down to us without expres- 
sing his opinion with regard 10 the autheiiticiiy of cither of 
them : tlie remaining one, 'which widely dilVers from tlie 
preceding two, is given by F*jf<tus, who has got the story from 
Athenaeus, (1. i. p. 74. Edit. Casaub.) We will quote Festus’s 
words :~ 

‘‘ Si/thpltaulft^ appellaios hac dc causa ihciiiU ; Atticos quon- 
dam juvcncs soliios aiiint in h<^rtos *''quorundam irrumpero, 
ficosque deligere. Quam ob causam lege cst constitutum, ut 
qui id fecisset, capite trnnearetur ; qtiam poenam qui perseque- 
reiitur ob p^rvuLi detrimenta :^ifcopliavta^ nppellatos. Inde 
stfCopht:u!tc dicti impostorcs, et qui fuciim faqiunt, simulantcs 
ea, qusc non sunt.” 

This account of the origin of tht- general application of the 
term is confirmed by a fragment fiom Alex'is, a comic poet of 
cotiftidcrable cmin. nee, who florished about 310 years before 
Christ. lie, facetiously enough, complains of the term 

being app'lled to a mean, petty informer; intimating, 
that those .'who detected such theft, and brought it to light. 
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did nothing but what was consistent with the conduct of good 
and virtuous citizens : — 

{ cvKoed>Ty;s oJ &Haici.7«r6'j>s,aA 
sy y.oyjr^f'jkoriv irti 

yzG, Icrii yj^r^Trig ry r 
ri o'yxa iT'-STTfStWa ^tjaouv tIv 
>'-vi rfi* ’5^'J 'n'('Oo'rs5tv, 

drofelv rsTTolrjyj^ Sid rt tg 5S* oyra*; 

We subjoin jlic common version :— 

** SijcoiihoHtte ucmien iinmerito 
• Vins iiiii»roliifl vst tribiitum: 

NiiiJi fjiii^lorct boniu vt iirbamis, in debiiil 
** liiiliraiih ftcobus mores a{>iirobsiie 8 ii^>« : 

Nunc aiitciii na<;itio.*>os ruin nir noiiiiiient, 

J)iibiMn* ill cogit^ cur id factum 511.'’ 

In the fourtli line there is a difficulty as to die exact meaning 
of TffGcrf^t/ra: we corceivc it must be connected with ni o-exat, 
by aiiastrophe. (vid. Por^oii, ad Med. 105. ct 1105.) Then 
die words will run thus ; — « for if diere is any man that is 
honest and opcn^icartcdj it is !iis duty to show his ^frank) 
disposition, h/ npp/j/intf himself lo (the prohibition of stealing) 
figs.” In the follo\jing line the meaning of tt gc* is obvi- 
ous : — But now what is consistent with the character of an 
open-hearted maii| (iJK, supple ovo^a) by benifr applied to 
:i vicious person, causes us to bo at a loss to account for this 
being the case.” No other signification but that of adhibeo, 
ftpplieo, &c, is recorded by the Lexicographers aai belonging to 
r.^'j'Ti'Ar^ln — niust> therefore, signify adhibeor, appli* 
i:or, or adhibeo mcipsum, applico mcipsum^ 
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ON THE hJCEDJiMONUN ^l<rTAAh. 


Ihk Laccdxinoriian c'/vriKY,* according to Dr. Potter, 
(sec his Archxol. Grace, vol, n. p. IIU.) *« was a white roll oi 
parchment, v/rapped about a black stick ; it was about' four 
cubits in length, and so called from cjc-Jro/, i. e. .sknt.'* 

The manner and use of it was this ; wluMi the Magistrates 
gave comniissiou to any General or Admiral, they took tw*b 
round pieces of wood, exactly cqurd to one another , one oi 
these they kept, the other was delivered to the cominaiiJer, to 
whom, when they had any thing of moment lo communicate, 
they ^ut a hug nano?:' setniJ nj' panhwcti/f and rolling it 
about their own staff, one fold close upon another, they wrote 
their business upon it i then taking it oil, dispatched it aw.iy 
to the commander, who applying it to his own st.ilf, the foKN 
exactly fell in one wdth another, so that the writing and tl>c 
characters which, before it was wrapped up, were confusedly 
disjoined and unintelligible, appeared very plain.*' 

What Dr. Potter calls here a tong ntini,7c sviotit of ynnh-^ 
mentf is termed by »Suidas, the Scholiast on Pindar, &c. i/-?- ; 
by the Scholiast on Aristophanes, ar.d by Aulus Gellius, 

iorum. We must not Imwevcr supposci, that the invention of 
parchment had taken place at this period ; for we knew that 
the art of preparing skins for writing upon was not discovered 
till B. C. J70. by Eumencs, king of Pergamus, who, when the 
exportation df paper made from the papyrus was prohibited 
by one of the Ptolemies, from motives of j^ousy towards 
Eumcnes, ^invented parchment as a substitute, and thus endea* 
voured to rival the Alexandrian library. The truth is, that this 
nurpoijF l/ifhfg (f halher was exclusively applied to the black 
sticks* without any regard to the custom of writing upon 
parchmail. The ..words and /ommt we do not 

recollect to occur any where in any other meaning than that of 
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snap of leather} consequently, all conjeaures as to the 
tin unistaiicc of these thtm^n being made from the bark of 
tree's .ire Jruitless : the papyrus is out of the question, for its 
invention was not till the time^of Alexander the Great, and 
it was some lime after that when its use became general. It 
ir.av be worth* the wlnle to observe, tliat Ausonius, in his 
ilestription of the Lacedscmoiiiaii c-Kira/i;, is guilty' of an 

anachronism : the passage in question is in his 24th Epistle-— 

• 

“ V(.*l I arodcViiioirMin m'} la'cii iinituri*, lilM'lIi 
Srf’ininu Pergamti tori'ti rircnnnitita lij^iio 
Prrpi'fao ii)srrjbc*ii$ versn ; qiii dcHiile .'o'litiis • 

Non lovpondcntoR .s|>arso dabit ordiiie fuiina% 

Donor cuiisiiiiilis ligui rcplicetiir in orbciii.’* 

Perifu\^ipns lihcUuR signifies parchment, alluding to its inven- 
tion (which we Inve just mentioned) by Eumenes, king of 
Fcrijaiuus, 


niiUArjh citiTicmL 

To Tin: Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, t 

j\ Critidsib having appeared In your last Number, 
on the Ijth and 18th vorseS of Job, 31. I beg leave to offer 
to your notIcQ the following interpretation of those verses : they 
are as follows in the original — ^ 

: TTK tfima ■onan vw hSt i.5th. 

. rrrt^ pawi aio 'jVra nvjo o isth. 

It will, perhaps, be as well to insert, in this place, the two 
preceding verses to die loth, and the intermediate ones between 
that and die 18th, that 90 the reader may haye the subject the 
better before him : 
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13. If I did despise the cause of my man-servant, or 
my maid-servant, when they contended with me, 

li. What then shall I do when God riseth up ? 

and when he vislteth, What shall I answer him ? 

15. Hath not he that made me in the belly made him^^ 

and fashioned us in one womb ? 

In one w^omb, as all mankind are brothers. 

The LXX. render eu rp xg/X/«. So the Syriac and Arabicf 
versions. IValton transLitcs in his Polyglott— et dispo&tiit nos 
in vulva pariter. 

16. If I have withheld the poor from their desire, 

or have caused the eyes of the widow to fail v 

17. Or have eaten my morsel myself alone, 

and the fatherless hath not eaten thereof ; 

IS. For sorrow hath bred me up from my youth, 
and groaning from my mother’s womb. 

That is, the aflliction which had attended him in particular, 
or the human race in general, had enlarged Iiis mind, and 
taught him to befriend and pity those wlio were in distress, ns 
die orphans and widows, &c. — this 18ih \erse is in a 

parenthesis. 

one word, not two w^ords : this word signifies, accoriU 
ing to Parkhurst, erulrvratiou, or sore/tess h ound ; soreness 
of the mind for the distress of anotlv'r, is pity ; hence the 
vulgate renders misaicorduu Vulg, quia ab infantla mca crevit 
miscricordla. 

rorrjl^ givuninn^ gemitus, siispirium ; tl^ w'orJ has great 
difiiculty, examined in whatever shape you please; if taken as a 
verb active, and translated, << I have guided tier,” whom does 
her refer to ? or if considered as a .verb passive, I have been 
led,” it offends against the points and the formation of the 
mood. An objection, likewise, it must be confessed, attends 
the rendering here proposed, for to arrive at the above, signi- 
fication, it is necessary ^ to turn nraM, the noun of lo 
groaih into by the insertion of nun^ between ^leth 
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anil the he; perhaps euplioni^e causa; or else to read with 
t!ie Syriac version nTT^, instead of njrrJM. Tlic Syriac 
rendcTb as 1 have done, excepting that it makes HMD tlio plural 
luinibiT, and translates njnjM^bv suspiriuni those 

two words, witli this interpretation here given tliem, answer 
very Veil to oife anorher in tlieir difteronr places. 

I hope, Mr. Eilitor, that the Syriac version may be allow^vl 
to be a banctiou to the interpretation Iiere given. Mf object in 
proposing this interpretation has been merely to state my own 
“idea of these verses, without pretending to critii,ise, ‘m the 
)ra;»*t,*thc iiiterprctAtiua of others. 

I remam, Mr. Editor, 

Your obedient hun^blc Servant, 

rr. K 
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‘Jo THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

T HE following Inscription was taken from a 
stone, formerly placed over one of the gates of the fortress of 
Aniboor, in the EastTmlics. 

'Ehe Inscription is cut in a beautiful Tafeeh character, and 
%:overs the whule £ 4 ce of. the stone, which is 2 feet long by IC 
iiiclies brpaiL The ^ uppet lines are placed puniUcl to each 
other,: as is the f in jPerskm poetry t tlie seventh line with 
the datei^is placed it, the bottom ^ and the Tamul occupies the 
two lower . coriMrs. As suppose the breadth of your" page 
will not adtuU the poeric part to be^placed in parallel lines, as in 
the origm^t J fdaced the Uncs under each other. The 
Persiafi chjisaflCera are aU m high Tamul en treux, 

and tbatH^ sedt^ is Skiae simile^ reduced^ of this part of 
the Inscription, 


lie ' Inier^'Jfatt. * 

Some of your learned correspondents will have the goodnefa 
to favor your rcadfers with a //(era/ translation of both Inacrip* 
tions. 

I am, Sir^ Your’s, &c. 


5 J ^ 


i AKAr»»»i»A i »% » » AU I A AA SW »S W 

\ (3*^ 

> ,)<X« /^aS _^Stj CJS" 

I yJ-JoWI jjjjj ^ 

: Aa8»»At»»v»aAs \i»;w>A>»A^ 
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REMARKS ON 

" soricE OF iitRcuuyns.su.” 

To THE Editor of tihe Classical Journal. 

Sir, ^ 

In your No. in. p. 53(5. 1 met with tlie follo^'ing 
foiitcncc : — “ Funn deifying; lieroes tlu aiitLor of Il(TcuI.'’ien;ii.i 
prococus to d(?ify exclamations, and renders tTfllmiv w- (Uauh, 
Juirip.j not O' kv hut Wcvsm&hip^ 0/” Now I do 

not pvr'tcMid to interfere between these writers, it being a subject 
of gumnut’cAl rather than inticiu.iriiiii ijiquiry, and I mention 
the above passage Oiily as liaving been the means pf bringing to 
my recolleciinii some* remarks, which had occurred to me long 
ago, but whicli I thought too conjectural for me to plac'i. any 
depeiideTue upon tliem \ however, as a scrjuel to tl'.c above 
sentence, and others comiccted with tliein in that tract, they 
may not now he altogether out of season, ihcreforc I will 
eiuleavour to commit them to paper in a connected maimer, that 
others may judge for tljcmselves concerning their solidity. 

In Jercmiali, as veell as in Ezekiel and N.dmm, mention is 
made of a city in Egypt r<illc<l in •those prophecies Ammon-Kv^ 
ami No Apuuuiiy wiiich the commentators explain as being the 
name of 'fn hes, in Egypt, because in theSeptuagmt it is in one 
place rendmd by Dla.^polisy and this, they ‘.ay, means the cihj 
of Jifpiirr, whose nanib in the Egyptian longue was Ammon* 
All this may be true, but they do not att.mpt to explain what 
is the meaning of Nq^ and why that is joined to Ammon. The 
first explication which Thare seen attempted, is by a learned 
Swede at Paris, |M. Akerblad, w'ho in IMS published a letter 
at Paris, in explication of th^ Egyptian inscription on the Kosetu 
stone in the Mussetim hefe, and he attempted to ascertain 
the letters of the Egyptian alphabet i in doing which he observes, 
that tlie name of Egypt ifl the Egyptian inscription is* chemr, 
chami) and he adds, that except this aspirated 
answering to tlie Greek he has found pd other aspirated 
letter in the inscription; |0 that it seems to liimds if that 
Egyptian aspirate, denoted the aspirate h of the Coptic alphabet 
• VoL. HI. No. V, • / « 
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likewise. Hence to this he subjoins a note, containing hl^ 
explication of the meaning of No, when joined to Ammon in the 
above prophecies, which I will here translate, and afterwards 
make my own reniarks upon it, which had formerly occurred 
to me in reading that note. ’ 

“ The soft asplratu^n of die Egyptian language, which in the 
Coptic is expressed by their letter answering to h, is found to be 
often \rholly suppressed in this inscription. ‘ For example, the 
name IlornSy which in Coptic is written Hoy, as wx* may judge 
by the proper names Ilor, Pikor^ Horsiest is written .Or or 
Our in the Rosetta inscription ; and so the Greeks al.-.o wrote 
those words nioDo, (vid. Palladius, Nicephorus, Suidas) * 
Here let me be permitted to propose a conjecture, which, how'- 
ever plausible it may appear to inyself, I have nc'^erthelcsg 
scrupulously avoided inserting in the text of this letter, where I 
have carefully abstained from every thing wdncli was mere coji- 
jeeture. Among the long and pompous titles ivith which 
Ptolemy Epiphancs is decorated in the Greek inscription, occurs 
the following one of Eixcov K^<ra tou JiJj, ikr living image of 
Juintcr; but the name, which in Greek denotes Jupiter, is in 
the Egyptian expressed by a word, which consists of a single 
letter, and the same letter which ^^c have already discover cd to 
be an d or on, in the names of Ptolemy^ /KtoSt &c. The above 
name, by answering to DioSi has not a little embarrassed jne, 
^or the Coptic language offers no proper name of this form 
which has any suitable signification, and I<4know of no Egyptian 
divinity of this name. At last, howevc’’, I conceive that I may 
have discovered a solution of the difliculty here ; yet I propose 
it as a mere conjecture. In the 'riiebaid district in Egypt, there 
is a city called Diospolis farvay the city of Jupiter, which in 
the Coptic <rictionarie$ has the name of Ho or Mou: now in the 
manuscript numbered 69, which came from the Vatican library, 
and is now actually in tlie national library, there is mention 
made of an Egyptian district or mme^ called Ho, ( Pthosch n*Ho ) 
the iwmc Ho ; tliis is the same which is called nomus Dios^ 

* 1 do not tind tlAt Sdidas lii» any other word than "Upo;, the name of a 
gra.iiijiari;^ at Alo\aiiilria; Init affords another instance where the 

Oriental aspirate in CViam is oinittecL 
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potifes by the ancients and by Makrisi. The same name is also 
known to Arabic authors, and to bcveral modern travellers; 
IVAnville has inserted it in his map of Egypt, but he writes it in 
the English manner, Hoxv.' It seems then to me to be probable 
cnou^i, that Wiis was the proper name of some divinity 
worshipped in Upper Egypt, the same that is called 0//‘in our 
inscription, and that the ahove-mentioiu.d city was called 7V 
/jaki nr I Ion, i. e. the ci/y of I Joii or //o, which, accorditig to 
#*tjbe orthography ot our inscription would be \vrittcn iVo, that is 
Si o,^)r vi'/. ofO^ ni being an article attaching to and im- 

plying the genitive case. The Greeks, therefore, wJio studied 
to conform all accounts to their own nnthology, have in consc- 
ijuencc translated the above name by '/. v;, or Jupiter, and that 
of the city by Diospolis. 'Jhose, therefoie, who attach ihem- 
bclves to etymological inquiries, may possibly discover the name 
as above in the llammnSo of the piophets, wliicli doubtless 
ilcnoied some great city in Egypt, although, indeed, the hiter- 
proteib do not agree concerning uJj.it city was meant hy the 
name. 'J"Jie Septuagint and the Coptic translation also actually 
render it by Diospolis in Ezekiel, xxx. Hi. but it must be c('u- 
fessed, that the description of iVo Ammon in Nahum, iii. 8. does 
not w'oll correspond to the Diospolis of the Thebaid, (i.e. 
Vp{wr ) Accordingly, in this case, both tlie Septuagint* 

and Coptic version, which servilely* follow's the Septuagint, seem 
to have meant some very different city from Ezekiel. Uic 
mention of the Ammpn No by Jeremiah does at least render 
the matter doubtful ; but as to the etymology of the name, it 
seems to correspond very w^eJl to our appellation here 7 lo s for 
No Ammon w^ould be written by the ancient Egyptians N^ I Tq 
Amount ^hc Jupiter Ammoiit since w'c find that the prefix n\ 
thcy has oven in later times become adherent ti» tJio name, it 
being written and instead of rChOy in one of tlie TJicb.iic voca- 

* In one of IiJs maps of iiunltTn T.jiypt he does, Imt in anoiln'r he npHU it 
Ifou. Deiu-ii in his map wiitcs also, but laifM** s-pelK it Ihu. ** On the 
t Uh we pas'tcd iieai a villa»e railed i/mf, which was foniaTly a con^nloiMblc 
town, but the inhabitants had made tlirmvdx es s<» tornlTlc by their nltarks on 
1h«*»i ueighbour*4, that it berame iiccessarv to tU“*tiiiy ix A Governor iiad 
formcily bis seat al Wou .”— dc Luni'i tn ia/n. J. t. 5. lieiict 

appoarj the reason of beinj; now a village uah. * 
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bularics, in the national library, No. 44. I am very sensible 
that Herodotus, Plutarch, and other ancients, tell us, that 
Jupiter was called Ammon by the Egyptians ; but possibly this 
nanae might be only an epithet of this divinity, and that in 
process of time it mighticause the chief name to be suppressed, 
which ought to have preceded it. In the same manner Venus 
w'as worshipped in one part of Asia, under the name of MyliitOt 
which was only an attribute of that deity expressed by that 
epithet ; and in the Abraxas, f said to be insrriptions by the 
Gmsiit Christians in E<(tjpt, but as Beausobre cmilmtis, by 
profane Sgyi4ians,J the name Sabaoth often occurs as the name 
itself of a divinity, although originally it had no such signi- 
fication, biU Heas only strictly connected toith the Deity, p. 34. 

In a future letter I will collect my remarks on this .iccount by 
Akcrblad, tending to .show, that he might have spared the last 
perk' ’s, and that the name nho was no't probably the proper 
namt of any particular Deity in Egypt, since not the least 
remains of any such name have been transmitted to us by the 
ancients *, but tlrat it may possibly have been the general name 
for God in ancient Egypt, so diat No Ammon might mean the 
Cod Ammoft ; from which may have been formed the modern 
name of God in the present Coptic, which is Fi-n'ou-te, no 
other name of God being found in the Coptic Testament, or any 
where else ; of which name the Pi is only the article the, and 
te maybe the same; for the Coptic has this peculiarity, that the 
article is often subjoined instead of pni^xed, anil soinetimc.s 
occurs botli before and aftei' the noun ; yet a different one, Pi 
being the preceding article, and te tlic subsequent one, exactly 
as in the above name fur God, which two articles being sub- 
tracted, the remainder is Non or Noo. 


B. A. 


Norwich, Feb. 11, 1811. 
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On the Comparative fjlinihf ojk the Latin to the Teuionie and 
Celuc l.angiiagps. 

f i£E ingenious and saiisf.ictory discussion on the Axuin 
Inscript on, which ji'oiiv first Number c mtaiiis, is evidently the 
prodiu'iioii of iu> ordinary writer : vliere his arguments fail in 
* producing ronvicrion, the doubt may iherefore be attributed 
iMtI'ef to the roa(^or^s than the authoi's fault. An incidental 
tijpu u, however started towards the conclusion of that paper,* 
oil \^hi\h dilierence oi opinion may arise. With the result of 
some in»piiries ..nd o^flexions to which it has given birth, I now 
troubl ' )Tni, Mr Kditor, leaving it to you to decide whether tiiey 
come within tlie scope of your Jouhnal. 

'riie .mllior tills us that « tlie ancient C«^rmans called^cvery 
thing foiMgn, c^'ery thing that was not German, (iailidt or 
Welili; a nimc that belonged at first to their neighbours in 
Gaul, but afterwarils tramjhted to their inveterate oucmics, 
dicir neighbours in Italy.” 'I'c what and how many regions and 
people, tlic ancient Germans gave the appellations Wlilschland 
and VV'al-cher, yrith all their subsequent variations and cor- 
ruptions (d Wallon, WallHjWalhichei, Cieldern, Galllen, Belga:, 
vain would be the attempt to explore. In its origin, the 
term Walschland w.is prob.ibly applied to those countries, the 
inhabitants of whiclf sp4)ke tliat tongue whicli in the Teutonic 
was termed Walscli ; at ilds day it is exclusively appropriated to 
It.iiy. Til the irniplioii of Germans into that country, to which 
Mr. Ilornc To»>ke alludes with so much confidence,^ the Teu- 


" ' CiAss. Joi'RN. ^oI. I. p, y?. 

^ TTt. V'oI. 11 . |>. 1 1(1. We wdjit Uir trstiinony of un Iiistoi to ooncliide 
that tlio !'uunrh>ii> of thr Roman State, and of tlie Jiiitiii tomriie, eaiur not 
fi 0111 Asia, blit fi uiii the Noi th of Kiirope. Tlionsh another Yirj^il and aiifitlier 
Dionyaiub hadajraiii, in verse amt prose, hioji^rbt aiiuthtr from another 

Tioy, to selth' mcdoni Italy, atler tiic destnielion of the^Kuman ^ovrrniiicnts, 
Yot 111 vpite of Midi fabe history, or silenn* of histoiy, we slioiild he abh' fiom 
CIlc modern language of tlic coiuitiy, which I'diinut po^bihly ony fo conclude 
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tonic invader on his descent from the Alps must have found a 
people of Celtic parentage, speaking the same language, and 
governed by the same habits and institutions as their ileighboura 
beyond the mountains. History uniformly terms them Cisalpine 
Gauls. They possessed a considerable expanse of countrv, the 
rivers of which, to this day, bear names of Celtic derivation. 
Whatevci might have been the nature of the intercourse between 
them and the Cernuns, little distinction wo,uId be m.ide by tlie 
latter, between Gauls Cisalpine or Transalpine, Cispadanc or 
Traiispadane. From a mistake of the first discoverers of 
America, who thought themselves already arrived in that 
region which they were seeking, the erroneous appellation of 
Indians ” was imposed, and yet continues to be bestowed on 
the Aborigines of the new Continent. On the present occasion 
the Germans hud suflicient reason for applying to people of 
the sa. 1C parentage, the same generical denomination. That 
“ modern Germans give the term Wlihch to every thing not 
German,” for instance, to any thing known to be the product of 
Turkey, or Poland, or Russia, or Hungary, I beg leave to 
doubt. The term may, indeed, be applied without sufTicicnt 
discrimination, in the sense of outlandish \ tliis is merely on the 
.supposition that the origin of the subject in question is unknown ; 
but because in fact most novelties are introduced from France or 
Italy into Germany, it is prinaa facie concluded to be a Frcneh 
or Italian producL The writer goes on to say, « that it w'ould 
be a great error to suppose that the Italians and Gauls were once 
the same people, because they are designated in the same 
fcnguagc, by the same appellation.” Certainly the inference 
would be hasty •, but perhaps the identity of name may rest on 
other foundations, to which the learned and acute wTiter did not 
advert ; perli.ip8 there was at that day so great a similarity of 
language between the two nations, or those portions of them 
with which the Germans were acquainted, as to justify the 
application to both of this common tcrm. 


with certainty, that our northern ancestors had again made anatker successful 
irruption yito liaUj, and again grafted their own language on the Latin, as 
before upon the Greeks 
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Latin to the Teutonic and Celtic Languages* 

That the Latiiii were Celts, still less that the Celts spoke 
X.atin, I am far from ailirming ; but on comparing the precious 
though incomplete remains of the Latin tongue which we 
possess, with the dialects of tl^p Celtic now spoken, 1 do mean 
to aflirni tliat numerous and striking instances of similaiity may 
be traced ; and that it must be inferred, that the nations which 
spoke those tongues were once in contact, and linked in close 
intercourse. In most cases it appears hazardous to aiiirm, that 
of two contemporaneously spoken languages, tlie one is derived 
' from the other. Languages, volitantos per ora viruni, peculiarly 
unwtitten languages, are in a perpetual state of flux and vari- 
ation; some words dropped, others adopted; new modes of 
compounding and inflecting their ancient w^ords, with new idioms 
introduced by each sister dialect, must occasion their swerving 
daily, not only from each other, but from the mother tongue as 
it stooil at the moment of their divarication. We may pro- 
nounce that one of these dialects has deflected more from the 
original, or supj>oseil original, than the other ; though c^cn this 
is mere speculation in many instances, for want of an adequate 
knowledge of the pristine tongue from which each sprang ; but 
in no case, 1 apprehend, can we correctly assert, that the one 
dialect is derived from the other. As to Greek and Latin, for 
example, allied as they are, and throwing light on each other, 
wc know not the state of the ny>thcr tongue when the nations 
became separate, nor even the place of residence of those who 
^pokc it. Flow then can it be maintained, though propositions 
the direct conversc«of each other have been maintained, that the 
one is derived from t)|c other ? 

Yet wc are told, and from authority which I sincerely think 
the highest, by him to whom etymology owes its second birth, 
by Mr. Horne Tookc himself,^ that the bulk and foundation of 
the Latin language is Greek; and expressly, thaf wc know the 
beginning of what he terms the Roman language,* and can trace 
its formation step by step.i On the basis of Greek, lie conceives 
that the language of our (that is, Teutonic) ancestors is grafted ; 

■ Ew, IIt, VoI. II. p. 140 and a02. Whatever Ihi® Latin not from the 
Cireck, it has from the Goth, and this runs tiireugh thft \^hole of the laiifeaife. 

» Ett. Ht. VoI, II. p, ^ , 
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« and to our northern language the etymologist mvst go for that 
part of the L^in, wliich the Greek will not furnish." Ho speaks 
also of a meditated attempt, in conjunction with Mr. G. 
Wakefield, to undertake a division and separation of Latin into 
two partSj Greek and Teutonic j and at length he pronounces 
boldly that the Romans were a mixed colony of Greeks and 
Gotlis.* 

This is surely incautio us language. Not a^page in Ainswortli 
but what must have puzzled these gertlemcri. 'I’heir dictionary, 
had they attempted it, would soon have got aground. With 
his bed of Procrustes, GrccI: it top and German at bottom*, Mr. 
Horne 'Pooke would have found " heaps gf words," (to adopt 
his own phraseology) to cut OaF. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of Latin words, bear not any analogy to (#rce!v, or to any 
Teutonic dialect now' known. Some of thes(‘ words' may be 
traced 1 another tongue, cf which Mr. Horne Tooke speaks 
slightinglv, but, by internal evidence, appears ignorant; that 
tongue is the Celtic. A list of such woid.s foIlf)w'd. 'To econo- 
mise your valuable pages, I have made it brief : there would 
have b''‘en little difficulty in quadrupling the number. Momc 
few tiiese w'ords may be traced also in Greek ; others, but 
still few PT, in Teutonic: I tiust not In any considerable pro- 
portion I “ either ; and that the gr^at majoivy of th»we wwds 
belong e; elusively to Celtic ajid Latin. Mr. Horne 'Pooke’a * 
list also cc.i tains verbs common to other languiges, besides 
Tiutoiuc aiM] Latin. This is dilBcult to avoid; but it often 
throws a shade of doubt in which toAgue the word is 
indigenous. f 


* nr. Vol. If. p, ir'. The Romans wore not a mixed colony of 
Grcck.s and Jevis, but of Greeks and Goths, as the u^gnoU of the Latin 
language most plainly evinces. 

* Eir. Ht. Vol. II. p. S'J9, 301. 
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Latin. 

Agnus, 

AnimS|‘ 

Alius, 

Axillt, • 

Betula, 

Bubulcus, 

Bi-:ichiuni, * 

-Calx, 

Cado^ 

Cano, 

Cclo, 

Caco, 

Corpus, • 

Ca‘ us, (Amicus,) * 
C.ipia, 

Crtius, Catulus, 

C:ra, 

Crinis, 

Columba, 

Cor, CorJib, 

Dexter, 

Dolor, 

£(|uus, Caballus, • 
Erigo, • 

Tagus, 

Fames, 

(jlaucus, 

Gbclius, I 

Gigiio, 


Celtic 

Oan, Uan. 

Avoiu 

•Eile. 

Asguill. 

Bc-itlia. 

Boo, Bulchilc, 

Brtch, Raich. 

Kalch. 

KiUlyni, 

Kaiiyni. 

Kelym. 

Kck, (Mcrda). 

Corp. 

Kura, Karid. 

Kriadh, (Clay). 

Gaver. 

Cu, KuilJeuu. 

Kcir. 

RoinCr 

Kolm. 

Kroidhe. 

% 

Deas. 

Duilgheas. 

Eagli, Caball. 
liirghaini. 

Faighi', Taidlic. 

Fcini, {Need, Want). 
Glilaas. ^ 

Kloi'dlioas. 

Gcinym. 


■ It ii r(>niaikablc that whrrr we find two Lutiii teiiii'* for the sumc object, 
Hot leM'mbling each other, aa in Aninis Fluvnis , laicn*', Pains, Caper, Hirciis; 
C)lur, C>cmis, ilonio, Vir, db<‘. one of these ttrfns,and usually but one, appeara 
in the Celtic, b it not probable that in the spoken liiiigiie, the nuiuber of 
tl.(bc synonyms was more considerable than in the writtanr . • 
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Latin, 

Celtic. 

Grancio, 

CrSn. 

Hcdcra» 

Eidhear. 

Hordcum, 

f. Ora. 

Insula^ 

Insh. 

Labium^ 

Libar. 

Lac> 

Laith. 

Latro, Latronis, 

Ladran. „ 

Latus, (broad) 

Lea than. 

Lxvus, 

Klcdh, Klith. 

Linuniy 

Licen. 

Mare, 

Muirr. 

Mortuus, 

Maroo. 

Me), Mclleiij;, 

Mil, Millish, (Sweet). 

Morle,* 

Muinnal^ (the Neck). 

]Mutus, (Balbus,) 

Balb. 

Nidus, 

Nead. 

Nco, 

Snivym. 

No, 

Sniavym. 

Nix, 

Sniaght. 

Nodus, 

Sniadhm. 

Pecco,* 

Peaky m. 


» Ciijiis elyin, iiiccrt. bay the <1irtionaric&. Tlir rompan^on of “ -‘^fonile’’ 
with iU Celtic root may, 1 trust, bear •'\ainiimtion by 3Jr. IIoiih* 7'o<»krs 
rules, in what cases etymolucy may be tlecnicil ''probable aiul useful. One 
8troii{t proof of former i'tyiiiolopical Doctors lA&viii" coiisidcrcil this as a lost 
case, is that ihey have not even atlcmplefl to Hebraize Monilc ; for on 
desperate occasions they ii*»uaUy resort to cTreiiinciMou. It is <Iiftiriilt to coin 
jecture, whetucr this word v\ou1d have hern impiessed into the Gieek or the 
Gothic reginiVnt. Thcasbiiined partition of Italian into Latin and Teutonic 
exclusively, ^^nuld also meet with its obstarles. i«'or instance; Artiglio 
(French, Orteil) which in modern language has such funnidable derivatives. 
This may be traced to a vci-y innocent Celtic noun, signifying Pollcx maniis 
vel pedis.'* 

* Tliisverb Peakvm, or Pcccyn, and the Celtic term for Gladius, may he 
deemed of recent introduction from tlie laitin ; both, however, appear in 
every dialect of tiic Cdtic : it is improbable that the same corraptiona ationld. 
take plavi /ii aJk 
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Latin* 

Celtic, 

Fhinus, 

Lan, 

Rapaj 

Raib. 

Radius, 

, Rioth. 

Rex, 

Righ. 

a • 

Remus, 

Rama. 

Ren, 

Airne. 

Res, • 

Rud. 

Rota, 

Roth. 

Riig.^ 

Rag. 

Ros, ( JtoVo;) 

Druight. 

Salix, 

Sailcog. 

Sccale, 

Segal. 

•Senex, • 

Shen. 

Siccus, 

Sich. 

Seenrus, 

Sokair. 

Siniili:>, 

Savail, Savlach. 

Succus, 

Suth, Suv. 

1 .iceo. 

Tochdyni. 

'I’alpa, 

(Dali C2CCUS.) 

Taurus,' 

Tauroo. 

'rdlus. 

Thalloo. 

Terra, 

Tyr. 

TipuJa, 

TiopaiJ. 

Ver, 

Earragli. 

Verus, 

Fir, Firrinagh, 

v;r, 

Ferr. 

Vrjia, (Vetch) 

Pishcan. 

Villa, 

Bailie. 

Vivus, 

Biau. • 

Ululo, 

The exact expression of grief 
by an Irisli mourner. 

Unguis, Ungula, 

longa. 


' Thi< term tii>iy be viewed as a kind of ti'st, w^rtlirr a lanpiagp Jiai 
received an infusion of Celtic. Tn every dialiTt of^ttiat tongue, witboat 
oxeeptron, ami in many Kiiropean tongues, ancicDt and modern, tbii aniiMl 
receives a imuic modified from Taur. • * 
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Not one word is inserted in the above list, which may not be 
V'jVn « il by either Lliuyd’s copious, correct, and valuable Com- 

р. i'.* Ivc Vocjln'lary, or by Muwf's Galic Dictionary; not one 

I do not L *lit ve to be in daily use in the Hi 'tb lands, or 
ill IrelariJ. Witli the Welsh tongue I have ijo acquaintance, 
and ih<-ii‘roi\‘ Ih** •* not meddled. A niinierous class is excluded, 
nf wliirii th' i*i..iir.ty obvious, but tlie introduction of which 
ilic in.iy prt^iubiy have been posterior to the universal 
(«t tl:.' Kon...i! arms. 

«• 

Vrj 1 1,!-. liM I . 11 “ well .iMMre that nothing is established but 
tlv existence vi the same term in two languages ; that I have not 
a.iivcd. and I to attemf . should ridiculously fail in the 

alu nipt, L) aiiixe .it the paurfji*- )f the pour^iioi ol each word ; 
or cvui to distr-bule by conjccinie to each nation the terms of 
iheii re.pvctr.e ir.\oniion. Such etymology as merely refers to 
a sii-i Ur voiii in another tongue, I agree with Mr. Horne 
'roo!..', is mlling ; but when he asserts that he can trace a gixcii 
! mgiiage to fa o others, it is not trifling to present from another 
I'.i’iguago a li;A of words not bearing any analogy to the two 
l.iil?r, but bw'aring a strong analogy to the first, as the foundation 
of a doubt, that Mr. Homo Tooke has undertaken wliat he 

с. innol peifonn. The attempt to Gratci/e and IViuonici/c tlie 
whole Latin tongue was indeed very prudently abandoned ; per- 
haps the attempt to 'reutoiiici/c the Greek tongue presents 
iTuuh greater pvob.ibilitics of success; it is not till after some 
research that I think I am enabled to say that it does. The 
I.ibt^rs of two recent German lexicographers, Schneider and 
Rv.*mev, much facilitate the attempt f and on some future 
occasion 1 may possibly trouble you with instances of Teutonic 
wmiU incc''poraied into Circek, but nut emerging in Latin, with 
a few rein.nks, "Jliough I am led to conjecture that they will 
in numbei be found to exceed the Teutonic wertU engrafted on 
Latin only, yet Mr. Horne Tooke’s theories will by no means 
be disturbed by it. Thrace was, T apprehend, inhabited by a 
'reutonic coloity^ : the intercourse between Greece and 'fhrace 
taking place at a period subsequent to the colonization of Magna- 
Grxeia, may have’lod to the influx of new Teutonic terms and 
idioms. 

Mr. Hgrpe Tooke dwells with sonic complacence on the early 
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bo*" unrecorded irruption and triumphs of his plorloiis ar.rosto’ ^ ; 
and tlie consequent imposition of their nouns .iinl partic y '* -.pm jp 
jll-starrcd’ Italians. Tliese must indeed li.vve been :i Ikmvv biiuien ! 
As the unfortunate scamau obsY^rved to his Cipi.iin, « H viu 
Hog ijie, flog rqe; if you speech me, speech nto^ but for CJ oil’s 
sake don't flog me and speecli me both.” It vms, it sceiii", 
the fate of the peninsula to bo both flogged and spt eclu il. 
May I9 however, be permitted to advert to another moile of 
introduction into the Latin of these same nouns and participles, 
not wholly unrecorded, or very improbable; ami tliat is the 
habit, in whicli the ancients unhappily so long peisisled, of 
tolerating domestic slavery. Many ihoiisaiul 'I'liracian and 
Teutonic slaves, male and female, must have been annually 
introduced into Greece and Italy, Tlie influence on tJieir 
m.isters' language must have been gradual, constant, and con* 
siderable ; more important, possibly, than tlsat arisnig from 
such ephemeral and transitory occurrences as" the buiiiing pf the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, or the sacking of Rome. To these 
and ftimiluT events, though recorded, Mr. Horne Tooke pays no 
attention ; but those, Mr, Editor, were the exploits, not of liis, 
but (>f our glorious Ancestors. 

Y ouv’s, 

FcL 11 . ^ CKLTjL 


To the lleiK Mr. Author of the Indian /Iniiquities^ 

on Pa^aii Trinitirb. 

I BTT1.K I. 

Sir, 

In a recent perusal of that part of yonr-Work 
on Indian Antiquities, in wliieli )ou have bi jelly i\\ i U'.sed tlie 
subject of the Eag/11 Trinities, I was surpiised to liii.l that you 
have made no ineiition of a curious fragniviU <n ':e 1 a*aiise of 
•Julius Firmicus Maternus « De Errjie i'rcffliaru.*i Ri lij^biuuni 
ad Constaiuiun), et Coustanteni Augji.” ]»'> « ble that 

you may have never seen it, 1 shall take the liberty ol i^ubuuUiug 
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It to your perusal, and of making soiHe obseriratioifs upon it« 
The passage is this : ” Persse, et Magi omnes, qui Pmiae regU 
cnis incQlunt fines, ignem prxferunt, et omnibus dementis 
putant debere prseponi: hi itaque Jovem in duas dividunt 
potestates, naturam ejus ad utriusque sexus trantferentes, ct viri 
et fcominsc simulacra ignis substantiam deputantes, et mulicrem 
quidem triformi vultu constituunt, monstrosis earn scrpcntibus 
illigantes. Quod idco faciunt,* ne ab auctore suo diabolo altqua 
ratione dissentiant ; sed ut Dea sua serpentibus polluta, macu-i 
losis diaboli insignibus adornetar. Vinim vero abac^orcm 
Dcum coleiites, sacra- ejus ad ignis transfcrunt potestatem. 
Sicut propheta ejus nobis tradidit, dicens : MixTafim fiuoraxu 6 
x^OTTii)^ cvvhre virpos ayuuov. Hunc Mithram vocant. Sacra 
vero ejus in speluncis abditis tradunt, ut semper obscuro tene-* 
brafum squalore demersi, gratiam splendid! ac sereui luminis 
non videant. O caeca numinis consecratio ! O nefarix legis 
fugienda commenta ! Deum esse credis, cujus dc scelcribus 
confiteris. Vos itaque, qui dicitis in his templis rite sacrificarl 
non magorum ritu Pcrsico, cur hxc Persarum sacra laudatis ? 
Scio, hoc Romano nomine dignum putatis, ac Persarum sacris. 
At Persarum legibus sequatur * * * ut armata clypco, loricii, 
gladb, ct hasta consecratur. ****** 

I must first observe that the punctuation in my edition, (which 
also contains the Apology bf Felix, and is Lugd« Bat. ex 
Officina Hackianfi, 1672.) is erroneous, and shows that J. 
Ouzelius, the Editor, has misunderstood the sense of the 
passage. I confess that I was^ at the first perusal, unable to 
construe the passage, but at length I discovered that a semicolon 
ought to have been placed after deputanies ; that et mtdierem 
quidem — illigantes referred to feeminse in that sentence; that 
qtiod idea fa^iuni — adoi'nciwr must be put into a parenthesis ; 
that non must be supplied before nc; and that^ the subsequent 
words virum verb abactorem Deum colonies referred to viri above. 
1. Firmicus attributes to the Persians a belief in the androgynous 
nature of the Deity, [naturdm ejus (Jovis) ad utriusque sexus 
transferentes.] That this singular doctrine was maintained by 
the ancient philosophers* of both India and Egypt, has, in my 
humble opinion, been satisfactorily proved in the Indian AntU 
quities, av well from the records of liistory, as from the remains 
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of sculpture ; tliat It constituted a part of the creed of Orpheus 
has been S3 satisfactorily proyed by two quotations from the 
Remarks of Proclus upon the Tlmseus of Plato, and that it was 
not unknoum to the Hebrews has also been proved ; but I am 
not avfare that have considered it as a branch of Persian 
theology ; after Firmicus had acquainted us with their notion of 
the two-fold powers of Jupiter, (by which he means that their 
Deity was both male* and female] he adds, (et mulkrem quidem 
*eonstituunt, that is,) ^ « when they chuse to give a visible 
representation of him, they sculpture liim as a female,^ 2 They 
represent him as a female with three heads, (et mdicrem qmdem 
trifinmi vtdtu constituunt.) 9. It was a figure adorned with 
serpents of a monstrous size, {monsh'osh earn zerpentdna illU 
games.) It was venerated under the symbol of fire, (Sacra 
ejus ad ignis transferunt potestatem.) 5. It was called Mithra 
(Plunc Miihram vocant.) 6. It was *worshipped in secret 
caverns, (Sacra verb ejus in speluncis ahditis tradunt.) 7- The 
rites of Mithra were familiar to the Romans, but they wor« 
shipped him in a manner different from the Persian ceremonies^ 
(Vos — qui dicitis in his tempUs ritd sacrificari non magorum ritu 
Persico^ cur hsec Persarum sacra laudatis ? Scio, hoc Romano 
nomine dignum putatis, ac Persarum sacris.) 9. Firmicus had 
teen a sculptured representation "'of Mithra, (et mulierem 
quidem triformi vuitu constituunt,) 9l Firmicus had seen 
Mithra sculptured in two different ways : in one piece of 
sculpture he was represented as a female with three faces, and 
infolded with serpents ;tand in another piece of sculpture he 
was represented as seizing a bull, (et viri, et foeminse simulacra 
Ignis substantiam deputantes; et mulierem quidem triformi 
vuitu constituunt, monstrosis earn serpentibus illigantes ■■■ ■; 
vniitn vetv abactorem bourn colefites, sacra ejus ad ignis transfe- ' 
runt potestatem.]f These, Sir, are the conclusions which I' 
make from this curious fragment. I know not whether Dn 
Hyde (whose work I have never seen) has quoted it j but I ' 
should suppose that he had not seen it, from your silence on the 
subject. Before I proceed to compare this frsigment with some 
observations which you have made upon Mitlir^ (which I muyt 
postpone to another opportunity) I shall submit to your con-* 
sideration some remarks upon a passage iu the 1st Volume of 
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Mr. Mitford's History of Greece : (p. 109- 9vo. ed.) TUy 
learned historLmi in an ingenious chapter on the religion of the 
early Gtecks, says, << There remains yet for notice a tesdmony 
not less remarkable, or less Snportant, perhaps, than any of 
those, which have been preserved inadvertentlytby an hisvorian, 
who did not intend us ^Iiis, tho’ we owe to h)m much v^uable 
informaLicn. Herodotus, after giving an account of tlie origin 
cf tlic names of the piincip.il Grecian divinities, proceeds to tell 
us, that being 'it l^odona, he was there assured, apparently by 
the priests of the far-fauied temple of Jupiter, that, anqjently, 
tlio Pelargiaii ancestors of the Grecian people sacrificed and 
prayed to Gods, to whom they gave no name or distinguishing 

appc'iJadon 5 for he adds, that tliey never heard of any : ' 

II is hence evident that the Pelasgians can have acknowledged 
but one God } for where many Gods arc believed, distinguisliing 
appell'*tlu' s'^wiil, and must be given j but the unity of the Deity 
precludes the necessity of names; that purer leligicn, then, 
accord mg to tins unsuspicious testimony of Herodotus, was 
brought into Greece by its first inhabitants.” Mr. Mitford 
mlgh': have advanced another step in his^asscitions, and might 
have proved from this - pass.ige that the Pelasgians not only 
believed in the unity of the Deity, but worshipped a trinity iti 
uniiij. llcrc'dotus himself ^ calls their Deity Godsy and the 
passjge evidently implies, thft the expression was used by the 
Priests of Docloua : now the Pelasgians worshipped die Cabiri ; 
die Cublri were originally three in number; therefore these 
Cabiri were the FeL^gian Trinity ; and as they liad, in ancient 
times, no names which would have imj^ied a diversity of Gods, 
we m^y justly conclude that they worshipped a trinity in unity ^ 
That the Pelasgians worsliipped die Cabiri may be proved from 
HerodotuS|^ for he says, [B, 2 . C. 51,)' that the Sanio- 

- .. \ , ■■■.■■ ■■■ 

■^Tlie pas8ag«> ofHtrrodotus is in Book g. c. 52. u 

IwdWft tv tvitu nviim* #v tw, 

Joints tvw ^ w XaifA90^ntitnf 

nOusryol ruTt^ *A0tiMtcm iycMiVdy tem 

fir09 %t€fiu$^(iM4^ ira^n?iM^fiunvrin 
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thracians learnt the Cabiric mysteries from the Pelasgians^ who 
once inhabited that island^ and afterwards settled in Greece^ . 
near Attica this fact is sufficient to establish the first point* 
That the Cabin were originaUy three in number^ is asserted by 
Cicer^f De Naturl Deorum,* ^ho carefully distinguishes 
them fpm the bigscuri : it is asserted by die Scholiast^ upon 
Apollonius Rhodiusi (c. 1. v. 917.) who is quoted by Lajcc^r^ 
in his Translation o{ Herodotus, (on 1. 2. c. 51.) * It is asserted 
by Servius ^ upon the iEneid, (1. 2. v. 296.) but he is speaking 
of the Penates : now Horsley and your^lf, (voL iv. p, 707.) 
have identified the Penates with the Cabirim : it is asserted by 
Tcrtullian,^ (De Spectac. 8. quoted in Geancr’s Thesaurus.) 

* ^ L. 3 . ct 25 . etiain apud Graios multis modia nomiinntur $ 

priini tres qui appclluitur AnuceSf AthenU ex Jove, rege antiquissimo, et 
Proserpina nati, Tritopatra^iis, Enbuleus, l^ionyuas : seenndi, Jove tertio nati 
e\ Leda, Castor ct Pollux : tertii dicuntur d nonnuINs Alco, et Mebmpus 
Emolufl, Atrci filH, qni Pclope nattu fuit.** . 

* ** Les Cabircs 6toicQt, an rapport de Mnaseas (Toyea le SclioliaBte 
d* Apoll. Rhod. sur le vers 917. da premier Uvre) an nombre de qoatre , 
Axi6re9, on Ceres, Axiokersa, on Proserpine, Axiolmos, on Platon; le 
quatrirmc qu*on a ajoute est Casmilus, ou Mercore, comme lo dit Diony- 
floilorus.” 

• 

^ Eos esse Jorem, mthera medium; Junonm^ imum aera cum terra: 
summum scthcris cacomen, MmiTvam ; quos Demanti filim SamothraciM reli- 
ffionibua mystic^ imbutus, tpio temple, et sub eadem tecto coi^nxit : his addidit 
Ct Mercurium, sermoiram Dgnm.*’ Tliis passage is quoted in Gesner's The- 
saurus, under Penates; it also completely identifies the Cabirr, and the 
Penates, from the best authority, the testimony of a man, who was himself 
initiated in the Samotliraciao rites. 

^ Ante has ires ora trinis diia parent, magnis, petentibus, MentibusP* 

At the celebration V the as we learn from Potter, (vol. i. p. 594.) 

the sacrifices offered were named fynrfui, because thoso deities were 
or strangers, and consisted of three efferiugs, which were called 
rgjtwi.’’ Scholars generally understand by metuH, Cantor and Pollux; 
but tlie Cabiri wefe also called Aataq, as we arc expressly told by Cicero 
in the passage which I have quoted above ; and It is evident, from the cir- 
runistanec of the three offerings, tliat the festival of the refers to the 

real Dioscuri, or the Cabiri. Pausanias (in Phocicis, c. xx^ig.) says;— 

Vot. III.. Nq. V. 
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These facts are sufficient to prove my second asscitioup Tor 
enter into a full discussion of this subject of the Cabiri, would 
require a volume: I shall, at present, content myqdf with 
making one more remark, which is, that the Gods called rptro- 
mrep§$f or rpiroTrarpsis^ are no other than the Cablrim. Potter, 
(vol. 2. p. 325.) informs us, that << those, who Sesiied to have 
children, were usually very liberal to these Gods, who were 
thought to preside over generation.” I . sh|ll subjoin Potter’s 
account of these Gods, and 1 wish you to oteerve that they are 
three in number i — Who these were, or what was the origi- * 
nation of their name, it is not easy to determine : Orphefis^ as 
cited by Plianodcmus in Suidas, makes their proper names to 


a rtXtvnf m htUrtur KttXtvftiv^w •Uinq 

iioif e' Treutid •v TMvrtl iavtp ai tTntt 

ai }f 4f H t1 hflvxmvktf 

KABEirOrS 

Since I wrote these observations, I have net with the folTowiii^ remarkable 
passmg^e in Pnusmias (1- 7. c. axii.) if T^rrw ii [Tritia was. n city of 
Acliaia, as Paosanias teUs us in tliis chapter,] Wi 
^fyrWao) 0f«r, uy^Tifutrit H srsAav OEOT fnwinfgivx T$ir9tf ia^riiv 
Sywa-i Kctra ersf, evSif rt dM»fctv « Ktti rS : 

that is, “ at Tritia there is a Temple erected to the Dii Maipii, [or CaliiriJ 
their images are a representation of a God made^f clay.” Tlie autlior of tlie 
Latin version has ttiisuncYerstood the words ; he turns them thus i sixnnlacra 
fictUia sunt. We need not be surprised tiiat l^iusaillas stiould be puzxled how 
to express tlie tact that, though it was^the tosple of the three Cabiri, yet 
there was only one image in it. Is not this the doctrine of ir Trinity in Vnity 'f 
j^ow, Sir, if you turn to the 4Sd chapter of Tacitus's invalaablc Treatise on 
Ancient Germany, yon will find the subsequent passage : Apud Naharvalos 
antiqnas religiouis Incus ostenditnr : pnesidet Sacerdos muliebri ornatu, sed 
Deos, interpretatione Romanit, Castdrem PoUuccmquf! memorant: ea vis 
ntemtai: wnyaiAknt: nnUa sinklacra, nullum peregrinaa snpentitionii eesti- 
^inm; ut fratres tamcn, nt Juvenei veneWur.” I shall submit to your 
reflection some remarks "upon this passage in iiiy next letter; 1 have 
quoted it at present to justify my tianslatioo of the passage in Fansaflias.: 
Fausanias intimates tflat the people of Tritia worshipped a TrinUy in Unity, 
and Tacitus says, tlAit the Naharvali worship o Duality in Unity, aa is evp- 
dent from words. 
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A/nactifksl 'Protbcles, and ProtocUon, and will have theAi.lo 
preside over the winds; Demo makes them to be the winds 
themselves — ^ : aitodier author, in the sam^ biographer, tells 
us their names vf^re CottuSy B^Of^iSy and Oi^esi and that the^ 
wer| the sonspf heaven and of earth : Philocrus likewise makes 
earth their matheny but instead of heaven, substitutes the 'suriy or 
ApeUoy for their father, whenco he seems to account, as well 
for their being accounted the superintendants of generation, as 
for tlie name of rfiroirdTepei ; for being immediately descended 
from two immortal Gods, themselves, saith he, were thought 
iFCLviptSy the third Jaihersy and therefore might well be 
esteemed the common parents of mankind,* and from that opinion 
derive those honors, which the Athenians, paid them as the 
authors and presidents of human generation.” Again, in vol. li 
p. 467. The rqtrdisLropeia was a solemnity, in which it was 
usual to pray for children to the tso) vsveSXioi, or the Gods of 
Generation, who were sometimes, called Tg$roiFdTtpte*\ The 
names of the Cabiri, as Cicero says,' are Jiito-patreus, 
Eubuleusy and Dionysius : this fact seems to give to us a little 
inslght^iSto the origtn of the word TptTOTrtcregfj, or TpiToraTfcif / 
Philocrds,^a8 we have seen, makes them the S(m$ of Apollo and . 
of the Earth : this fact will help us to devetope the truth: the 
two last hypostases emanated from the Creators thus in the 
Egyptian Trinity of Osiris, of Isis, and of Horus, Isis is not 
only the consort, but the daughter of Osiris ; and Horus was 
the fruit of their embrace, (as you observe in vol. iv. p. 682.) 
thus in the Scandinavian Trinity of Odin, of Frea, and of Thor, 
Frea is not only the wife, but die daughter of Odin ; and Thor 
was the fruit of their embrace, as Maillet observes in his 
Northern Antiquities, (voL 2r p. 22.) : thus in the Roman 
Trinity of Jupiter, of Juno, and of Minerva, Juqp is the sister 
and the wife of dupiter, and Minerva is the daughter of Jupiter ; 
now It is a singular fact, that in tte Pelasgic Trinity of the * 
Cabirim, two of them are Said to have been the sons of Vulcan 
or the Sun, as we read in Potter, (vol, 1. p, 438.) Hence then 
you see the mistake of Philocrus: there were not three 

* 1 will just remark here, tl»t th« in Cicero should be 7Vv7g-patreus, 
■pt TVeTo-patreus. • • 
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emanations from the Sun, as he supposes, but only tub : * their 
name of rprrSmrapff, which alludes to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, puzzled Philocrus, who knew nothing of this doctrine, 
and he coined the story, which Phave related above, to account 
for this appellation : the Cabiri were, as we kno^ from Cirero, 
called Tritopatrseus, Dionysius, and Eubulens. Now, Sir, 
Dionysius is Osiris, and Eubuleus and Tritopatreus are the two 
hypostases, which emanated from him : the aome of the third 
hypostasis is generally compounded of some word, which 
signifies the ih ’rdt hence Minerva derived her name of 
Tritohisy or Tritmia Virgo : * hence Minerva is called by 
Hesiod, (referred to in Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary,) 
TVitogenia hence came the Trititi^ of which Pausanias speaks 
in 1* 7. c. 29. hence came the Tritopatreus of Cicero : hence 
came the Thridi of the Scandinaviaiis. We readdn t&e Edda 
these remarkable words : << He afterwards beheld three thrones 
raised one above another ; and on each throne sat a man : upon 
his [Gangler was in the palace of Odin] asking which of these 
was their king, his guide answered : ^ he who sits upon the 
lowest throne is the king, and his name is /Jb?*, or thk^Ijofty 
One; the second is Jaeuharf that is. Equal to the Oncf 
but he, who sits upon die highest throne, is called Thridi^ or 
the Third! ” I shall close this voluminous subject here for 
the present. * 

I am, Reverend Sir, 

With every sentiment of respect, 

EDMUND H^NEY BABKEB, 
Trinity College^ Cambridge, Dec. 4, 1810. 


* Cicero, in t^c paiiagc cited above, has fallen into a bimilar error on Uie 
same subject; for be says, evidently meaning tlie .Cabir^ “primi tres, <tni 
appellantur * Anaces, Atheuis CK^Jate, rege antiguissimo, et Progef^inS naii:^ 
Proscipine herself was one of the three Cabiri, as we are eapicssly told by 
the Sclioliast of Apononius Bliodius, in the passage quoted above. 

* Hic reasons, which mytliologists give for the ori^n of this name, are very 
iintatisfactory : Gcsnei^says under Tritonia: Minerva, qudd temporibua 
Ogygii regis ad lacunPTritonis virginal! primhm habitu apparuerit ' ubi ait 
Herodotus virginei annis singulis se purgarc lampadibus et Ijgnis in veneiw 
tioncin Pollad'is: Diodorus scribit dictam Tritoniam a Cretas fiiio Tritone*'* 
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remarks on a passage of TACITUS. 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

your third number, I find a learned corres* 
pondent of yours has taken considerable pains to mark out 
tliCi^ precise meaning of the words puentia, adolescenfia, 
jiiventusy senectus^ &c.” He has quoted passages from Tacitus 
and Cicero for this purpose, and, though I think it is very possi- 
ble to maik out the exact year, at which these terms were 
applied, yet if the following passage from Floras can be of any 
use to him, I shall be happy in having pointed it out. 

In his very outset of the epitome, Lucius Floras thus proposes 
to consider the history of the Romans. 

<< Si quis ergo populum Romanum quasi hominem consi- 
dcrct,lptamque ejus aetatem percenseat, ut coeperit, utque adole- 
verit, Ut quasi ad quemdam juvents florem pervenerit, ut postea 
velut consenuerit ; quatuor gradus processusque ejus inve- 
nict. Prima xtas sub regibus fuit prope ducentos quinquaginta 
per annos, quibus circMm ipaam nuUrem sxtam finitimis luctatus 
cst. Hscc crit ejus InfarUh. Sequens a Bruto Collatlnoque 
consulibus, in Appium Claudium, Quintum Fulvium, consules 
ducentos quinquaginta annos patet, quibus Italiam subegit. 
Hoc fuit tempus tiris^/Anhgue incitaiicssimam : idea quis Ado~ 
Uscentiam dlxerit. Dehinc ad Caesarem Auguatum ducenti 
anni, quibus tot^m orbem pacavit. Hie jam ipsa Juventa 
imperil, ct quasi quadam robnsta maturitas. A Cxsarc Augusto 
in seculum nostrum liaud multo minilis anni ducenti : quibus 
inertia Cxsarum quasi l ouseunit atque decoxif : nisi quod sub 
Trajano principe movet jiacertos, ct, prxtcr spem omnium, 
senectus imperii^ quasi reddit^ juventute revircscit. — X. A. 
Floras, EpU. Prommium^ Lib. 1. He accordingly divides his 
history into four books. 


Dec. 1810 .* 


I am, youri^,&c. 


N. Y. 
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AyyiXou;. , 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

' Sir, 

I am at a loss to perceive the justice of your 
, Correspondent’s charge of grammatical inaccuracy conceining 
this passage, on which I gave my opinion ) and although his 
ideas concerning myself, and the former persons who wrote on 
the subject^ be ^oXcs^omtiv ody Auroi ys ngi reoy fieTiipaVj xal 
4i\veigov<n ^iX$(ro<povim^, I cannot but be suiprised to find, that 
instead of disproving our hypethescsr he calls for an emendation 
of the text) in spite of the concurrent testimony of the various 
versions. To imagine that every apparent difficulty required an 
alteration^ were a dangerous doctrine ; for all sects might then 
claim some new reading, however violent, to supp^jft their 
different tenets, and instead of discussing what might Infve been 
the latent signification of an obscure passage, every commentator 
might require some alteration of the originaL 
However,'! aip well aware , that some have preferred 
others avSgafy dirayeA«/oi;;, dyeXaluvs^ &c. and some 

even SiajSoXou; ; and although I am fully sensible of the inge- 
nuity of the present conjecture, I cannot^ but thipk it inad- 
missible; for were such a system once adopted, instead of 
explaining, it would eventually CQrnipt, the Scriptures. But I 
am charged as hmg guilty of violence and grammatical inaccu- 
racy, because I have made it a simile t— ^surely could not 

imagine that'^'I thou^t that one verse done to^ be a simile ; for 
•all that I conjectured, was, that some contrast was intended by 
the preceding verses, and that the whole was summed up In that 
verse ; for as Gbd is tl^e head of Christ, so is ihan that of the 
woman: if therefore it be then^said that woman 'should have 
fxmer on her head on account of the angels, where is the 
violence of my hypothesis ? At all events it must be acknow- 
ledged thd the different translations should be regarded as autho- 
rity, in showing th& sense in which their Sfreral translators 
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received it, and in proving thatit vm dyyi'Xouf in their da^s ; 
and I have already shown that I am supported by the Syriac 
and Arabic, it now therefore remains for me to consult the 
Ethiopic : • 

n?k>+H : ’Ctd : : CAA : : 

which precisely agrees^ with the Arabic, excepting that the 
verb is ** should be veiled.” Now it is not impossibfe, and 
surdty nmthcr violent nor improbable, that by « angels” the 
Apostle meant more than we commonly allow to the word $ for 
no one can doubt that fay ayyt>^; he wished to express the 
Hebrew and expresses the agents of God’s 

as is evfdent from Psalm 104. v. 30. aud hence signifies 

employment, work, See. Moreover, in Arabic, has power 
amongst its various significations' ; and file Ethiopic root 
signifies legavit, misii nunliw/n, ’&c. -dugelux, 

J.*rine^s, Primus, Prteses, and with A' prefixed, it is used as 
posrerf^ltis worthy of notice, that at the 27th verse of the 
16th chapter of die Acts of the Apostles, and' .at the 28th. 

; is used for Diana: mid with what propriety could 
this name have been given to her, if it did not refer to power, 
i, e. to her as President of Ephesus ? Now, if it refer to power, 
is tlicre therefore no similarity between it and i^owrix ? and does 
it not in a great degiee account why the, Apostle used that word ? 
lienee die force of hd not be strained } for Plato uses it in 

the sense of ergd, propter; “ Si’dy^v,” and the Ethiopic : 

also signifies proper, and if we Amplify it by taking away Q, 
and refer to the 1st diap. S2d verse of St. John, we shall find 
this same preposition used to exjniesS'** the fTpuit of God 
descending like a dove.” 

* , • . 

If, Mr. Editor, you judge these observations in favor of my 
hypothesis to be worthy a place in your Journal, you will much 
oblige me by their insertion. , 

Tour’s, ’&c. 

W, 

University College, Oxford, 



NOTJ^S on Part of the POEMofFESTUS Af^IENUS; 
who extracted the Substance of it, as he himstlf admits, 
from a Punic Voyage to Cadiz, to the Riv^ir Loire, *to the 
Scylley, or Scilly, Islands, to Cornwall, to Ireland, and 
to Albion; a Voyage performed by TIimilco, the celebrated 
Carthaginian Admiral. 


HO. I. 

7hb Poem is attempted to be explained by referring the reader 
to my larjge map} drawn for my use by a gentleman and a friend} 
Sir R. Porter, and by parallel passages and noteS} drawn 
from the other classics} and from the modernS} and by a few 
taken from the easterns} Ebn Haucal} and others ; and from 
travellers during the dark ages ; and by a general reference to 
the local hMdedge and personal inspection of Mariana} ^thc 
historian of Spain. 

The occasion of Ilimileds voyage is so similar to the elegant 
and ingenious account} in Maurice’s Indian Researches} of 
Heradess voyage to Britain^ that, to adopt the language of 
Horace} Mutato nomine dc te historia narratur. We may even 
dare to assert of our HimilcO} that he realised by his perse- 
verance all the exploits} all the discoveries}^ all the nautic laborS} 
with which fable, and conjecture, aneP a few passages in the 
Classics, (all which will be subsequently arranged,} have 
conspired to adorn the name of the great Hercules. — ^The 
mantle of the fictitious Elijah descended on a real Elisha, and 
on a mortal persp'nage j^and though the titles of hero and of 
demigod have never been added to his name, yet the improve- 
ment of early geography, and the ittcuracy of his local descrip- 
tions, which even our modern and enlightened age will admire, 
have diffused a more illustrious glory around the adventurous 
Himilco, the LorcT Anson of the European^exmXt and Tidore, 
and the Captain* Cooke of another Northern Ocean, and of 
another Arpbtpelago of new found islands* 
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The Rev. Mr. Maurice 3 in an elegance of stylc^ and with a| 
Vigor of imagination^ unequalled by any English historiai^ if 
Gibbon be exceptedj has fully described, in seventy-five pages 
of the sixth volume of his Indian Researches, from p. 251. to 
326. jhe tral&c^of Phoenicia both with Great Britain and with 
Ireland, the exploits of Hercules, and the cades which he 
founded in Cornwall; and the more^ou^^i^ exploits, and the 
more numerous British ports visited by Himilco, the Carthagi- 
nian. The brevity of this article permits me only to add a 
recapitulation of the subjects of his seventy-five pages: the 
reader, who is gifted with any spirit of curiosity, will eagerly 
turn to the original historian of so singular an age of heroes and 
of demigods ; the idler reader will be fully satisfied with my 
plain and prosaio epitome of it. " The lands of Cornwall were 
called BSlrerium, from Belus. Hercules founded Tyre 2,300 
years prior to Herodotus; and King Cyrus (adds Hales, in 
lus excellent chronology, which he founded on astronomy) was 
born 599 years before Christ. Melec*Cartha brought tin, a 
purely Hebrew term from Barat-anac, or Britain, though 
the GreekSf in the age of the same Herodotus, or in the 450th 
year before Christ, had never sailed thither. The Cimbri in 
Pliny, called in our times Gomerians, from their founder 
mentioned in Genesis, sailed to the isles of the Gentiles^ or ^ 
the nations / the astronomy anckearly trade of Tyre ; they sail 
through the Streights of Abyla, now of Gebel-tarec; they 
build Cartela, then Gades, and its temple ; or Tartessus on the 
Bcetis ; the reigns oT Pygmalion and Teucer ; tlie tin of Homer, 
and its manufacture ; %he isles of Sylleh mean the isles conse^ 
crated to the Sun, formerly of larger magnitude ; the Phoenician 
exports and imports in their trade with Britain ; a Pbaro, or 
Jight-liousc, was built near Corunna in Spain, at tlie Celtic 
headland ; Himilco was sent by Carthage to visit all Western 
Europe.** 

The Rev. Mr. Maurice m this narrative has collected into one 
history the traditions concerning Melec-cartus, or cartha, (the 
Hebrew and Punic name of Hercules, and synonymous with 
The King of the City) and Avienus, in tl« numerous verses * 


' Avienns, vci'BCS 84, to 324 to 328, 335, 338, 30 f, 305, 3.55 





* TAc Pom of Feslus Amnuh 

\vhich I quote in the note^ alludes and points to his altar^i 
to hSs ritev to his ^ars with the Spanish 

and Moorish princes, the tliree Geryons, the sons of a Moorish 
monarch, who bore the same appellation. Without one com- 
ment or addition, I promise to the classical reader to lay 6efore 
him in a few lines, only the narratives ccmeemifig Hercules^ 
contained in the classics. They will ebnfirta Maurice, and 
explain,'! would modestly hope, Avi^us, • 

Sallust, in the Jugurthine war, elegantly describes the coloni- 
zation of the Northern and of the Western Africa fropi the 
Persian, or rather the Assyrian, empire. names the cities, 
harbours, and forts, which they built. Eusebius assigns as the 
date of their erection, sixty-three years' before the departure of 
Israel from Egypt, or three ages before the Trojan war, which 
ended 1183 years before Christ, and ^SO before the building of 
Rome, in theopiiuonof the best modern Chronologer, Hales, in 
his late Work; and in the opinion of Sir William Jones, 
Romulus and Confucius, the great legislators of the greatest 
empires in the Western and the Eastern world, were certainly 
coeval! At so early a date Persia and Assyria h^:pcopled 
Morocco, and Shen-si in China ! Arabia had already colonized 
the Upper and Lower Egypt and Maritime Persia, as Pliny 
asserts in a passage, which will soon be quoted, and had poured 
its myriads of emigrants into the strong- city of Tyre, into the 
land of the Philistines, and oi Chittiin, or Citium, into the 
ancient ships of Tarshishf in the islatid of Qrete^ into the 
ancietU city of- Sidoup and into the islp of the Gentiles^ adds 
Morn, or the isles qf the nations (of Pelasgi and of lonians, in 
the Grecian Archipelago). These Punic or Philistine .rovers 
migrated a second time^, and pj^ssed into Western Africa. Utica 
and Capsa were built by tlicir Hercules, according to the testi- 
mony of Aristotle de Mirab* and Orosius. Ceuta, the royal 
residen<U: of Antseus, and Atlas^ and Tingis, the harbour of his 
widowed Queen Tingia, were previously built; see Pliny and 
Phitareh in the Life of Sertorius. Sallust alludes to the frequent 
wars between these four infant states. Tired, probably, with 
these incessant wars, Geryon, the fatlier, led a colony into Spain, 
iKcross the Straights. Osyris, an l^yptian, landed and wasted 
his new coast. His riuree sons, the Geryotis, were yet more 
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unfortunate. According to several of the CUs^s,* Hetculet 
conquered them, built Caipe Carteia, died at and was 

there deified. F. A^enus says at v. 82-4. 

^Sed qvA profundum semet insinuat ^um 
Ocefto ab usquC} ut gurges h^ic nostri maris 
' Longd explicetuTj est AHaiUieus strips, 

« The Atlantic gtUph extends its waves, where the deep ^ 
' sea insinuates itself from the Western Ocean, to give a scope to 
our Mediterranean to expand.’* 

The above passage, though rather verbose and tautological in 
its style and manner, minutely agrees with tlie real geography 
of the Straights, of which a learned friend has Sent me his 
survey, ajid obviously coincides with any large or small marine 
chart, and with Mercator’s large map of the provtncla Boetica, 
the modem Andalusia, the Vdndalusia'^ JEbti Haukal^ and the 
Wends of the Sclavonians. It agrees minutely with (he follow* 
ing passage from Strabo, in the third booky at the lS9th page^ 
in the edition published at Farts, A. D. 1720. 

« BetWiAh the foreshore, through which the rivers Anas, (or 
the modem Guadiana) and the Boedsi (or the modern Guadal* 
quivir) flow, and the western verge of Mauritania, the irruption 
of the vast Atlantic forms the Straight of the Herculean pillsns, 
at which point the exterior ocean unites with the interioTi that 
is, the Mediterranean.” 

As Avienus is capsicious, and rather irregular in his mode of 
delineating this coast, passing alternately from Ireland to Gades^ 
and from the river Loire in France, to the rivers in Spain, I 
must intreat the reader to excuse my (ipparent transposition of 
the separate parts in the poem ; for I am obliged, in order to 
correct his irregularity, to collect into one focus in my notes 
the passages wluch are scattered and dispersed in the poem# but 
which belong to the sam^ vicinity, and wliich, by a natural 
juxta-position, would Iwve reflected light on each other’s 
situation. Hence I apprize the reader, that Avienus, from verse 


* Sanchoniatho in Eiuebhis, SiUus Italicns, Mela, Ub. S. c. 6. others in 
James's Hist, of Ciibrsltar ; ^nd la Lcmpriere’sClaa. Diet, and ^echartu 
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tl^e S50th to verse tlie 374t}4 is , entirely employed, (if we except 
m jmper^^ description of the rites of Hercules near CadU) in 
' detailing, from the varying and imperfect geographers of Greece^ 
their fanciful estimates of the width of the Straights. The 
modems have excelled the ancients in no pqint of seksnee so 
immensely, as in the superior accuracy of our minutes, and even 
seconds of degrees of latitude, compared with the vague con- 
jectures^ and the poetical exaggerations^ of the classics. 

Hie Gaddir urbs eat, dicta Tartessus prii^s. 

« Here rises the city of Cadiz, formerly Tartessus^ or to 
adopt the scriptural orthography, Tarshish/’ 

The same description is repeated by Atienus in verses 267, 
268, 269, and 270, 271, 272* Strabo adds in the third book, 
and at the 148tli page, The ancients seem to have denomi- 
nated the Bcetis Tartessus, and Gades, with its contiguous 
islands, Erytheia. As the Bcetis falls into tlie sea In two channels, 
they assert that formerly the city of Tartessus was placed in the 
interval between these channels, bearing the name of the river.” 
Fliny, in the 4th book, and at the 3Ct}i section, confirms to us 
the situation pf Krythia. The second island, on which the town 
of Gadcs stood in a former age, is tlircc miles in length, and it 
is denominated by two of the geographers Erythia j by two 
others, the isle of Venus, bu« by the natives, the island of Juno. 
Our nation terms die larger of the two, Tartessus ; the Cartha- 
ginians give it the appellation of Gadir, a word equivalent in 
their eastern idiom to Tjie Hedge* It was deiiominated'Erytlna, 
because their progeailors, the Tyrians, are reported to haze cmi- 
graleil from the shores of the Erythrean, or JEaU Indian sea” 
It is frequently a hazardous attempt to affix the modern name 
to an island^ described by the classics ; but many annotators have 
agreed to identify with Erythcia die Isla^de Le^n. The passage 
in Fliny above is confirmed too by Strabo, in tho 3d book, and 
at the 168th page. At the pillars of Hercules two small 
islands arc seen, one of which is called the temple of Juno.^ 
In Avienus the verses 309 to 319, describe the same island of 
Erythia, and its Consecrated places, in the very terms of Pliny. 

The gcograplilcal situation of the Tartessian tribe, of their 
fields, river, and their lull, are equally discovered in his 
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verses 224 p, 25*, 284, and 808* It' is, indeed, yf circumstance, 
ver/ favotaUe to the ascertuniiyg and fixing the seife^ of these 
ancient tribes, that the old citjr of Taitessus fbms in tins poem 
a center, around uduch the others ate drawn at their propor« 
donate«distancee« The reader, after a brief deaeration of tlie 
scenery of dhe Stnks, must now be prepared to see in the 
Classics their first and entde ideas of the Scilly islands, and their 
boats, of die Irish aad the Frozen or Polar Ocean. 

HtM. R. PATRICK. 


EASTERN MODE OF EXPRESSING SENTIMENT 
. BY ACTION. 

• 

Xhe young men saw me and hid themsclTes, and the aged 
arose and stood up ; the princes refrained tilking, and laid their 
hands on their monih*^ Jobp c. xxix. Yi ^ When 1 hold my 
tongue, they shall bide my leisure, and when I speak, they shall 
give good ear unto me : if I talk much, they shall lay tlieir 
hands upon their month” Wisdom of Solfunon^, c. viile v. 13, 
M And they said unto him, Hold thy peace, lay thine hand upon 
thy tmiithJ* Judges^ c. xvtii. v. 19, ** The nations shall see 

and be confouiuled at all their niiglft j they shall lay their hand 
upon their mouthy their ears shall be deaf.** Micah, c* vii, t. 16* 
When the Easterns wish to be silent, it should seem that they 
place their hand upm their mouth, to express their intentions 
by actions and their sentiments by attitude. I have noticed 
some other instances of this kind in the course of my reading ; 
Mr. Harmer, (vol. iv. p. 170.) says, from Maillet, — « In 
one of the subterranean vaults in Egypt, jvhere the 
Mummies lie burled, they found the coflin, and embalmed body 
of a woman, before which was placed a figure of wood, repre- 
senting a youth on his knees,* laying a finger on his mouth% and 
holding in his other hand a sort of* chafing-dish, which was 
placed on his hesd, and in which, without doubt, had been 
some perfumes.” ,Mr. Collins, in his accodnt of a curious 
ceremony of striking out a tooth, which is pAictised upon the 
native boys of New South Wales, says,— The left-hand nws 
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io beplacedvver the numth', which was to he kept shut; he was 
Qn^m acmait to speak."" (VoL i. p. 570.) The God Harpo- 
^tes, as is well known, is represented with afnger vpon his 
mouthy by which the ancients witended to intimate the cautious 
silence which should be observed about the n^ysteries their 
religion. Captain Turner, in his account of the embassy to 
Tibet, says, when he is speaking of the Rajah of Bootan, (p. 68.) 

In endeavouring to convey to me an adequate idea of the 
strength of his regard and friendship for the Governor, he ^ 
used varmii modes of edpressionj which he concluded with the 
action of advancing his arms, and betiding the forefnget^s of 
each hand, linking them one in the other, and pulling them at 
right angles, with a strong exertion, as if to give force to his 
^ sentiments y 
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AN ESSAY 

On the Respect paid to Old Age by the Egyptians, the Per;>{an^, 
the Spartans, the Greeks, and the liomuns. 

wo. 1 . 

EGYPTIANS. 

^ • 

I^ESPECT to age formed so prominent a feature in the manners 
of the Egyptians, who are celebrated botli in sacred and in 
profane history for their wisdom, that Herodotus, (b. 2. c. 80. J 
in his brief abstract of Egyptian customs, has particularly 
mentioned •It.' The great Father of History^ informs us, that 
the young men of that country yielded in his time the road to 
age, and rose from their seate b^re the hoary head.” Nym- 
phodoru^ the historian, .in a passage which is quoted in a 
Scfaoli^t upon the Colonean CEdipus, fon v. 826. J observes, 
that tlie Egyptians have many customs wliich are similar, and 
saspsf customs ivhich are dissimilar, to- the customs of the 
G^ians, and oUerves that they, like the Grecians, yielded in 
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Us time the road to age.” The eloquent Satary, in hie tasteful 
Letters on Egypt^ (L xili. ) acquaints us with dtteremarkaUe 
fact, that this custom still continues in Egy^t : Each family 
forms a small estate, of which the father is the sovereign : tl4 
meinb|rs who cqmpo^ it are attached to him by ties of blood ; 
they acknowledge his power, and submit to it : the ' differences 
which arise among them are brought before his tribunal ; he 
pronounces, and his^ decrees terminate tlie dispute, and restore 
tranquility : the most aged of the old men Iwtds the sceptre in 
his haadsf and he is able to direct it from th^ result of a long 
experience ; but he Is guided in eve^ thing which respects the 
interior administration, by the law of ancient custom:— *the 
children, educated in the apartments of the women, do not 
enter the hall, particularly when there are strangers : when the 
young pedpic appear they observe a profound silence : grown to 
manhood, they may mix in the conversation^ but, when the 
("heik (which sigutjies old man, a title assumed hff the eldest of 
the family) speaks, they hold their Hmgtte, and listen attentively: 
every one rises when he appears: the- precedence is given to him 
in all public places^ a7id he is evcfy where treated with ro;/- 
sideration and respect : this custom subsisted in Egypt in the 
lime of Herodotus, and the Egyptians, in theit state of igno^ 
rance^^liave preserved the simplicity of ancient manners” This 
pleasing writer says, in the 15th letter, when he* is speaking of 
their education Their education is often limited to the art 
of reading and writing ; but dicy enjoy a robust state of health, 
while the fear of tlicf Divinity, respect for old age, filial piety, 
the love of hospitality, which every object ptesents to hint 
in the bosom of his own family, remain deeply graven on his 
heart r The sacred penman, in the curious account, which he 
has presented to us of the entertainment given by Joseph to his 
brethren in Egypt, says, «They sat before him, tKeJirst-boin 
according to his birthright, and the youngest according to his 
youth ”—( Exodus, e. XLIII. v, 6S.J It is no wonder tliat 
Joseph, whose long residence in Egypt had familiarised him to 
the moral notions of the Egyptians, should be so scrupulously 
exact in that respect ; and it is no bonder that? Moses, who was 
learned in all ^e wisdom of Egypt, should *thus particubriy 
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mentiDn this dttuhistance, which may seetn to the sujMfirticial 
observer of %Gde . importance. 

PERSIANS. 

Respect to age was rigorously observed amon^ the Pei^sians : 
Xenophon -informs us, in die 8th book of his Cyropsedia, that 
the elder Cyrus gave to his sons, in the beautiful speech, which 
he addressed to them a few moments before^his death, the most 
solemn admonitions upon this point : let us listen to the royal 
sage himself :— <• myself Was taught in my youth, by the insti- 
tutions of the couiitiy, in which I and you were bbm, to slmw to 
persons older than myself, not only to my brothers, but also 
to my compatriots, the proper respect, by yielding to them the 
road, by resigning to them my seat, and by allowing to them 
the priority of speech ; and I have taught you, my Sons, from 
your t'VEiderest years, to expect similar honors from the young, 
and to pay similar honors to the old ; Receive then, with 
implicit dderence, my advice^ supported as it is by the usage 
of our ancestors^ by the customs of our age, and by the laws of 
our country.” Respect' to age was, it seems, in the opiiiion of 
the royal ^losopher, so important a branch of morality, that 
he could not employ to a better purpose the short interval 
between life and death than in inculcating the constant obser- 
vance of it upon his sons. Xenophon has also informed us, in 
his Narrative ' of the Expedition which was undertaken against 
the King of Persia, that the younger Cyrus was always more 
disposed to comply with the commands of Elders, even tliaii 
persons of rank inferior to himself.” 

SPARTANS. 

Cicero, in his bea^ful Essay on Old Age, (c, XVIU-) has 
recorded an"* anecdote, which proves the gres|t respect paid to 
age by the Spartans A certain Athenian, of advanced years, 
went igtd the theatre at Athens at^ a time when it was greatly 
crowded) but not one of his fellow^itizeiis had ^e deeency to 
make room for him •, however, when he approached to that part 
of die theatre, which was appropriated to the Lacedaemonian 
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pUce among : npeated Iwnts ^ if i^vnnAawdiatHy 
endued from wfaok »$ttmhlfi upon aHiuii ‘one of di* 
apectaton mnarked, ^thotlh* undeiMood polttenan 

better than dwjr practiacd Plntandit Ht Ida laiooitie 
Afopfidtegtea^ raatea the same ttatft witii'WRie vnlalhMi t ha 
aaya that ^ ^ AAiKiiana Unpudentlf calledaa the'old man, aa 
if thep had iotendol topre to him a plaeei andiriM he cadie» 
made him die yicAm of dteir indecorOBS miith” 'He alto 
informs us, that it was one of the Spartiw, who made the 
»malh, in which partkulsr Valerius Maammsi (t Mr. e. v. 
At Vtrtcmii&) Who tells the same stor^, agpies wiA him* 
IHutatch also informs us, that the aame difag oewe spanned aa 
the celebtadon of thw OI]rnfk gamesa^ An oU man, whw 
was Biixieus to see the games, hif pelted to» appear whae every 
scat was engaged: he had proaaeditt tlwoQ^ the widr range* 
winch included the spectautri'from eealy pther peat of Grecee^ 
without being a aeatt'lraa when he appnMAed 4he 

Laccdsemonhns, not only all* the hoys, -bid Snaaqr of the men 
rose from their seats, and admitted him tePlOdg thaiwi dl dm 
Greeks immediately irised a lend atMptt' of i^nghdtioii» while 
the good Old man dhook las hoary klOka, and exchnna^ trith 
tears in his eyes ss How wdl dl the Onehs know dieir duty* 
and yet the Spottans alone ptactu^iL” ' 

Aulus Gellius, in the 14di chapter of the 9d beok of lur 
Attic Nights, says We ate iiifontted by the writers of 


' ToMp, ia bif Enaidabon af hdh^ (vol. n. p.ara, e<L 1790.) ayi, 
Hinr nplitandu* local FtalaKU ip l^auae, d ia lacon. Aj optli, p, ssr. 
quern nemo intirpietam, qaed tdou, idh^it; !in{«r h ew 1V» 
it M 'iiPfm A tgdewf*' ifi qhim) dinr, hnSBte mtmt 19» 

iutuhbm mitnkt m ducmn * ilM/ 

it i«r»4 

lubenlcr iiiiirgii|kt.'' |d|iigkoi|| 0 , p« 146.) tlliih trata|faitcs 
** Aiiotlier f9«i06 wm peojrte carrip^ ipto country hpM, ^ 

1 never iit iA nay pUce, vrhere I cannot ibe before fop aged.’" Ur* 
MranifotHi, in hu icciat edition of XnDgbomc^ PhitvAiy bat neglected tn 
niter tlie patsage. 

Vob. Ill* Vot V. 


K 




Aoin«lft8iiti4^({|i^ die jiu&tr part of die edhipenjrii^'M 
eondaOt oiiBfeiftea to dieir hKmet rafter e feast} a cuatom 
derived^ at relat^ <*1ram Ae-iMeed^eMomae^t iiniong mhcm 
eititaw vei'e, the hk* of L^/fiur^ifdkeajft fttated on every 

oeeatioH with higher retperf ju “th^ adi'aiiad in years.’* 
Diogenes the Laertian iofonna us» diet ** ene*of dte-p^eoepts 
vhich Chilo of Iiaeedseipeiii who Uredamedby thaeUographer, 
in die preface to his raltiable work, among the seven sages of 
Greece, bequeatUiid to posterity. Was **. te^ revwence age.^— > 
fl. 1 . i^gm. 68tJ , * ^ 

Itjsahier used ^teqndhdy to 'remark,' as Ctsero my's 2n his 
Sssiiy ohOld Atf»' (c. jtrill.) that'** Lacedeitfott was, of' all 
the;dtie%^h^i|l|^ )f9ewf ^ moat ^ the resi> 

deose,ofan.oIdiiMai|«'ani^^^ there place in, the world 

where oge.is treated withvjo- piuch, civility and .respect.** 
Pliil|sdi| in hit. hAQWiie A|Wfhthgg»nft> tays, that' » when » 
^longer ohsefeed*dM»rpapect» whieh yoimg men paid to. their 
"senion ae^|hnta#' he whs hawd.tomayjthat'Sfdrta.wM.the onlj 
place id^tlie drodd o' iMnwonld wMttebe old.”! Josdn, 

the JustoBan, (^-die' of the Bd'hbok,} ahK> saysi that 

** old age^eoujd not Iwve .a,^ire‘a{pcOaable place '-^lOridence 
than atSpatta.” Ihnodo^r’io a pats'age .'addicb'l dial! quote 
in. a sobs^upnt page^ heats the same bonbMhle''^timdny to the 
Spoftan <Aaracter. .Xei^bfii,, ^ y. 

f. li . } pDts..dMaa WD(fk.ukt^ mpHth of^dw ypung^, Ferules : 
w WImKiwUI AdMinaivallipaim impayrng-tevact topge ? 'Her 
young mdh b^ln-hf de^rihg thm-parents, and heuco^on^i*-'^ 
the confoimt ^Idt’they fhel*^-tlw aged and .hoaiy head.’* 
]^htuith,^in‘lib''l^ti8e^^ MandhiTor dkeiiacMtemo- 
luansft s#.ys,},lh!^„.^t||£ .of Sparu fas tau^t not only to 
.(dmw die gnNdteilt to pay a 

paofahndEAahifewn ta afae^ ipiiint||idti;>i|$ tr^VpU. pet^ns 

of. adinAttiitfa«iU;.witkaimd^yb«ti^ aai^U.^ Jve fiom. (their * 
aaats'Mh^h^ mon, . to <^ridL<the^dad itie*theoa>>and!4tt observe 
dio jiBc«& the audionty o£ 

^pn. at cm^fl^ solely *0 dieienWnehiMten, 

, ^ own dftt 

of hM.pp(iend^ to. their u if 
iney'had'consdtut^'a part of tlWir'own lioBwfaol(d.*'**'l^e same 






of ^ir ^jjrMid^^aad. irep;iq|^,^^tl^^^^ a^»?^ s 

Ijieir intci|i(^g«oifc8, 

•»“*«» wW^”v V 1 vr^l :v.;,.v.; --' .--V; . 

^ ;,y, C‘^>rxV>^U ^ih '" ' ' 


' ■ ■ *' ^ 5#- 


FaMMd OntidMi of Peric)^ Cr.>JjLTl|r »jW 1^ 


AfMinifffr *wrw w- 




f’dlifniiSliitfki^ yet 


grierou i»|W’^V.«r:^iMW^Q#r 

“iMmfet Vli i p Ike^mti^flm 

■BMtiiv itF-a fflUfMlBVt 

MfeMi te«lhw» •Mil^«*MWl i fc< >» g« iitij < ifc»di» i»Bf» ^ 

krain tf ««|^'*M|iM «4g«inffi|||(l||tin^^ 
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• The tespect.wUch (be Sparbfts to a||ie retulted from the 

Jaws of Birth and possessions , gave rank and 

attihoti|^ m cSunr' sbte^ ' ^d youth, i^nd' prolli^cy could 
Viumph orer age and mkiiti l^t emihenM mtd power were 
ronlinrted at Lacedaitnidn‘s(defyjapon"men adranced yearSf 
tmd df acknowledged worth. That strict obedtni!^, wl^Vas 
required of the young) that watchful eye w^.^ was kept over 
them by the aged {.not by a few persons appoiiMed for the 
pmpoie, but by all ttw elder perabds of the staHe ; Aat invariable 
restriction of afi le|^ authority to the aged, naturally and. 
necessarily prodnced'Hiat ilu)disty‘m"youA> and that reverence 
for agey which disl^guidied and chiirtictmsed ' ri» Spartan 
narionl ’«Men ^’t^ same agey*' ^ys Xenophony in his 
jpspiegyrib on thejSparm gjiyo^imty " tn^^^ states'generally 
asiMjciate togethery and respg^ and nibdesty are bWshed from 
.the presence of equals.) but .in Sparta the laws of Lycoigus 
rcquMte mat the young and the old should ccpstandy associate : 
^cdcey wfiile'the restraint' of legal power is viewed by the great 
in bthkr states in the light c^- .a degradariony' the most dignified 
persbhageS 'in Sparta' ^^ob^ iffieir pride in the eiiample- of 
num^tyt wlfi^ their tendtiby presehta tb‘ public view, 2d paying 
respect to the'riuig&itatdsy and In yielding (diedicnce to the; 
laws." 

LycurgttSy when he constituted the Spartan senatey which 
consisted ofi>twenty.eight personsy beside, the two kingSy who 
were the presidents, stiled the memben of it Gerontei^* from 


anar asowlook npm yrwsi||^ wa i > | > s ea wfc>,aiel4illsii,twfeeteveBte^ 
t«eapoMiih||^. wi)h hia^ epealSrt Leehi (A, >i, aackper. 

ksps loob 1 m( aMfe i^eaiMat Uam -an open swunsfiaace, aa 
iP^^d^secnstotwfaia^jpoM.’ l#r(aflk»eBttMW.^tfttaeihn*e,-flia«Uia 
lint ifawqyc^on ofBmtbm,, J^n tb paniwe tuatba diseipliiie.of 
Mri^tea livid' tiie'cMtext, & woib' wibb 

in tliejylPl venloa of ValW ^ ^ 


. * * floe i£Kn Oelliusp 1. 9* Ok^klv. Jostin, 1. 3 . c. 9. Mitford> v. 1. p. 350^ « 

^ ann^c dw one assembl^o nationale, dis nagistratt ^taieat dloa 

dlaplnnlit^deavoix: on In noniitooit Cosnotp et ib retnpttMioient leim^noa 



tlieir ag«, and cnac^ dut die prapte^ to eomiQt^d 

die future 'ielecdon of Seoati^rsi ah^ild ttnfine dwkcbpiMt^ 
person* wKo had paiped 69 di^^i fU. 

ifn^&wtarekt m the Cicero. infcnms'uN in 

liis Treadse- on Old Aeet (e. fVJ.J 'that inmi^s of it 
continued to he toleim' in us tule fr^ persons or s^vanhed 
age. Mitford ’ /. p. S^./ mS} jthat- dOr^psii^^ yn» 

allowed, before ihe age of t^y^^ tne^le^wnh ^hllic ^Sdrs } 
and evra aft^ that age it wu not, Kputah^ fo;: a p^n to indict 
hiinself to ekhw poliri^ «f 

as we are t^d bj Plu^n^ in^hisX^e pf X^urgi^'M as 

In ^ Laconic' A^phdief|q^'«(,tlwi^|^t,t^ it. '^ou)d he, an 
edectual mode of itocbur^ng niatrimoi^i to depriy^j^ as he did 
by'a special law, baiehdk»8,'ofj(hat Idbnor'andiespe^^^ which ^ 
commanded die youtl^' to ^^^en^,^ c(i|ttiimes 

Plutarch, ** nobody expressed a^ dj^fej^Ure.ajTi^ conduct of 
a young man to DercyllidM, an e^iu^ ^Cojpq^ai^: he.l^p* 
pened to ^pw one day in a ci^p||ty, vhi^ a ycfuqg mi^ nojt 
oidy refpsc^ to" lise and yipl^.W ^ 
seyere observation at ^ time »-U''2'oal^» iiq'ci^ to jiidd U 
seat to me, when 1 am old.’** 


r«iietiinH [Ariatot. PoVt A 3. Lea Ephoew im h-aSaw paleaancc ^ lea 
MagMiato Cretab BOStmfa CSMatat; aenkinM 'fea 'sreHieri MM «i aombn 
da ciaq, eCMaewaMM»'iHah-qdS''lcr>E|»toreS d tj^a: ib prtsMoieM'd 
la goem, et rSgMcnt laa eiUbp IM ^iaa bafwtfente'r (ilAtotaPslit. I. S.) 
Hi aeeieal te drait da t fca fa frder ciriHada jmr Miwinn; Mf cMNMa, « 
aaMlM dr enstMaaiatf U 9laft da OneM. [Heajidiiua: *<A tacf, 

dtaotfe, t Cftrtbd^, Ci«l^s le deft appeh^ Qmniu.^ 

cn le nommoic ainuypj^ i|ii’il eoinj^os^ 4b S^niMeax^ :] an lai piMialt 
^aniii can qni a^aient extpbfi (S^li; Kts 

evr In Qrece par H* Savaiyp pe'^46<-7a 
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^ CRmCAIi SCMARl^ 




on BmHcmD passage op BmiQSTHEn£& 

* «• - > ‘t » t * ► I. 

^vo^u.. 


CHi 


^rjft'w m^i li- 
J? • • '''ji/ ' 


C, Tolvuv^ S^A\ 'A f»ir\ hiitnii dt&r^hg^ Jllf#{ ’ 

. tpStfUf d^m^ivrar. p. 44. 

. 0d. Mqunlt^T. . ' 

;»•.♦■, • *'*•*,, Jr j * ^ V ** ' ‘ '■ 

" ZVlN- tmpy^inpiff 4. ft 

0'2^<«^litpdiun,'^>eQBUion3^ et foitun* beaigtiitate: divina 
ISwnditM' ain|dactanda Wol^us.-. Ideni (pi^fl^ipiuai 
sc. vetK-te^«) neatrum fiutale^pto vel Foiihmi, 

vel aliaiqaovu'ponitur^ quo autoic^ tain* aut .talis sit return 
nostrartua status i< Sera. Olyttth. 6. cilm dixia^et Decs,- et 
fortuoam popido Atb^Qleusi favercr eura, ne aibi ilesitf f;ohQr- 

tatUT) (t-ij ^fau S^Mfitr «f^} aaHrobs'r^ Uvatf^ifranf 

ru-d^triitt nobisi-iptdm lMi ^fh ^ iuiius et^Jkab^mtis pnisidiat 
(OmuUre mdeamitrt gutrira|p}i<^A8,<det|!riusqulm pnesens rerum 
status., oxigau” . l^er. (p. ' Henpnn’s edition.) The 

Scholiasts say hen: Sr< i*^ -nfMrai y^fifuAet t£ii unrn^w 

wofA rir^iiuv x. r. X. Again, fitf 



Re^se^ b Gr^ v. xu,^ 'ipr 799. exj^hdii tt by, « 'Ne 
TldqainuTrtaiw(^el^)^||^ Ut'bpnk parath dhmur.’* 

^is, expression, ^swj^nriw,^ jaui^ than 

' pi^iiit.«ituaafoii, cbndil^,'8^^^or, * p^esmt cu^rat^ce^ 



Kqfwrsp sal arpat^r oya^ ili ifAPO^fn rrfitiifStif 



Cr^aA 4«, ’^I 

inXwfu^Srtmtif jud MK tfly '^oAiMttJy (rxiri^ 

-ksAAictw d)rs^fi<a«PMh, tSv «i^ii lA tfAtWMti 
ammtf-' It ^ «aicdf tbe ^fuse '«i£ntficstiqii| |a tto tl|«ec 
following paatag«r 4f 'flii|e);dUe4-i4|i|^^ taken 
Vig«. (p. ^85.) 1. n. ifin, AttO TfiN tUAPXONTONf 

L e$i.. ipi^« ri 

4rrp«rwfM ASunOvt iiS SK TUN MAPXOmWf^ itifinti n, 
xoii itoftfuAiini 1. Viii. Sfuif % ns tX tOJf mA^XONTUN, 
Siixu fvi .l*S<S^i*«u; tij^tljr' undcntaodi^ hf rSn 

iitaff)((Srrm, ttf die<e dvee 'pU8a|^ '^inuSiti r tfpm Aalu. 
Thus tk ivirrm is‘«t(Sl ih<<teleni« V%cr (pw.80Q.) 
says, ** jx, (iut^» redditttr^^^ 5 ^..i>ain lit tSA hinv* «st pro 
facultatibus, sive opibus?^ upbn'^'wl^h'' vot4s we have the 
avbse^i^t note^ ttf vt retymfirt cotiAi- 

tio: ut l^X TUN ENO^^flN aped £km. 

Confer Epiet. Enchir> c. 44. ^xw xafmhiinut oIos rl, ||lf 
dx-w' ft fti, EK TON ENONTO^t jo^uta^tim, u 
potest reeusa:"si non; pront ■potei^.'** l. eonttrue 'dw llit 
passage thds : '*■ 'If it w posstblOy avOM eatha lidtogether) buty if 
you cannot avoid them, yon thuat tq^te''^iir conduct by the ' 
circumstances, whi^' you ar«-pt(>e^T tu tA* that is, 

iUi ‘rd xxitXurrx vpdrrm), implied from the. preeedent verb : thus - 
Aristotle, Eth. 1. L c; i. mys, EK TliN TnAPXONTON df) 
rd xdAAJora irp&rTtH, 

C. y . tivr* St^sXqdvQfv, At kfitipw vaymcyss^svoj;, fttyu; fSs 

p. 48. 

Suidas has well explaifted mfcatpAMiu from Hatpocratio : 
x’ffgxx^tfmu— dyrl rev Ifamnrji* fuxipetm t« tvuro/Mt £rl rl9 re^ 
imimf Ti, % fUTftmiretfj xptmtfjrA furfeit xel' Sisfrfv/ni', Zvsxa raS 
vXzavntTfw. I)en}. uses it in wipi c, f«i. S^v^AnCt rd fut 
trctfUtpoua-eviMf rd ^ inlnnt and in C. iA. id4 rsT; dA^ij', 

7 , ^sXdrrMV liai xai mpAy fatfAtvir, jaw; /uf vafcatgtitoiiidtif 

fills' ifanraerqvw. Sm also JEschioes x«ird Kr^i^. c. 70. *1110$ 
Dem. says in the Sd. Philippic : S’ i(w| xul wag»‘ 

xiKpaotrftivw. I(p. 143. Alien’s ed.) Again,. itt p. 147. il ydp 
fte Mync^uvSyrs tW Sfittf, sSSh it ys ty vsAsi npiyfut, Agthly 
^p. 61 .)' aid taftaffowiiuy^ rams rm h rt&s mltavu 

Eewke has givf u n^y ins taiKes in bif IndezGntcifidiSt Dem, 
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p. Dem* taya the uom of Philipi in hii 

' Oration on<^tlie Letter oL P}»ilip» (p^ 194. Allen’s ed.) olg 

wginpw ^waxttlm Aat jtvag, wd^psyi^M tmyyt^AofMyo; 

9690Yniem,iri]n‘at>T»afmht(i\^ktdw^ > 

' ' c * 

C. 1^. ,rA rsifltm fif ph Sik^^ »al Avr^fi^ Ma) 

9'4*S^ ya hr) rtSf ilsriW^. -^s T^" ri Xf^^V 

TflM, ua\ wif) at&roi worre; yAg rixlugf oijsai, xal tXoiou> 

Hoi\ m¥ Sk?s»v t»v roioirw, rd airwiw hx^forara tlyat Bt7, 

dSrco xx) w jrpx0««y rdf *«) tldr wroMrwr aAijfeij K«i 

dixalag, §hxi p« 69»«4. « 

Lucchesinius (see Allen’s edition of Dqp; p. 223.) says 
here : « Wolfius vertit — « JSi ipeni forta^ de sc niagnant 
fTfchenti sed tandem pat^lunt, et tdtro colhbuntnr: ego 
▼erd — Vel si altquando i spe ma^me fjdreaU tempore quidem 
fuali parts, deprehendHur^ suoque ipsa pondeTe d^uit: non 
enim I^c dividitur sententia, sed una est : ad verbum : Ei 
si accidat fjelicitatem) Jlorere in sud spe, sas nt speraturs 
tempore injwiodeprekenditur: metaphoricc i^romale parta?^ 
Mounteuey says (p. 291.) Vald^ a^ridet Wolfii conjec*- 
tura^ qui pro xirk, ^ap airk legendum ccnset^ per se ipsa^ 
i. e, ipsa sese destruunt, sui 'sponte dilabuntur^ decidunt instar 
Jlosculor?6m, cion vel at^enm^ vel vento agitantur: hie pland 
loci sensus est^ acque ita eum interpretatur NIc. Carrus, et 
Tourellus ” Reiske says^ Ipsa i semet ipsisi per semet ipsa 
dcatruuntur» et super semet corruunt; Umile ductum d nive 
contahescente Stocke says» Ultro delabtifUnr plerique 
vertunt : rectius fortasse — Eodemque rccidmt s unde exstructa 
juut scilicet: tramlata est metap^era (teste Schol.) d veteri 
a&quo parietCf qtd diutumitate temparispereditur!* That this 
metaphor alRides neither to d^pif^ fiomers, Wolfe, Carr^ 
TQ}tTel4 and Mounteuey suppose | nor to mdt.'ng snov^, as 
Reiske supposeas- but to a rottepi buildings as the Scholiast, and 
Stocke, suppose^ is proved by the subsequent comparison, which 
is only an expansion of ^Ms'ideftv 
frm^erevithT!oapettp«urdfov«6pla^d,or9ra(*adT«* *vHesyf 
Mjavta* srmpaxf^pa i St. t;^atlas Epist. aiA T|XlIianos~ 
^s^ftrs shrkt xctxis ysyMus-nraape'iiif fiavarsf^ov, 

dS Uy ysiifrul ng, fra/iMA 4irvtiqWi-*-sAi^ hi&C oocrigen- 



an ^ 

4ut Dem. Olyndi. !/'• Lege^ AKfadoTi- 

. tur : Chariton. Aphfodia. 5. ihkiy^iBtgfjBo^ - io9 

vide et Suidam v. 

woyttlov” Emendationes Stuidbfii voL iy, p< 176. ed. 1790. 
Sui(&s thus explains If droyw/oth^* iFupatrr^ 
thus the .Gieeka^say upon '-^he same principle. 

Tliere is, in this pa8«iige» a cttviour UM of ^Saa : (Seeiy yug 
€lwisi K.r.\. it^b^o used o7/^i, nai^ 

w5iv woto^ts: iff p. 99« dXX*,- of/ton^ Tst; v^fovroi; 

Aoywj* ^ vap* knatm^J jBotfXijffi# t ‘ ilT 57. M&) Jihoi Tif 
cTv, elf/Mtj ngocrtf' p^$xgiv irdid^ Vo^fA«> tn‘ p>' 63. , 

aXA*, o)X4i, vOt-^si^ IrnTNATef ro^si^ To Tumpiow': in p. 35. ftroi 
piv ydg, Qtfjtai, pipp^ ti 7 ^$ cwiwroOToAp x. t. A. See Plut. 

^ iTigt x'dii; *v hoLxgivne TW xdXaxfic tov ^ihov c. & Viger has 
noticed this construction, and iiiterprcts oTp^i, hj ut^ne^ 
nmvtimf plants prof SeeHermaim’s Viger, p, 270. 

C* - IfoAijAudorfloy it^lvus rijf ^ e^Afco^, xe) ovrwr M rdig 
% potypJnrusv, p. 55. 

Dem. often expresses the same idea in differ^t ways : thus he 
Says, in p. 15. uxaurtv £v rolg vgiyfxwn nragor/pimf iTrtotuvreg ; 
in p. 66. vuptiv s^* am^i, xu) pyfiivu xeopiv, jaijS’ wpav vapor- 
AeiVoui : in p. 166. K ^rtg rxur* ^gs7j xa} 

rolg ifpaypt,otxriv : til p. 130. Tr^sa-xaflcSeiTai xoA tcpwr^lpniaBi 
TOi; npuypMiTh 

• ■ , , 

C. r . Suites fxlv yag 4 Maxthvtx^ tiva/xts xa) iipx^, h ph 9p(^$fr 
xijf pipet err! ng ev rptxpJi, olw vmigSi ifoi* (tplv M Tip&tiov 
nghg ^OXvvHoug* Waiv ir^s ITorRotifler *Okt/v$!otg i^avtj ri 
T6*>ro Qvyxpf^mgoir vuv) Sf &iTraXe7g voToOn xai rrxa’MfeoTty 
xa) reragaypimgf otI t^v TUfojwix^v otx/xv Kai Smi 

Tig «v olpai Tpoa^if pixpAv dwapiv, mrr* «$eA*7* xwtiJ 8^x4^ 

aur^v arisv^ xa) xoAA^ xxx<^ ioTi perrri* p. 56—7* 


> Keiskc supplies here *XroiiiX9^u«^ which beVoDflllnefl by a psss^ 
in »ffl mp, c> 9rXwl»7Ti|uw, cJ'^A. '*A, fAty» i lliiis Dmb. says, 

fin Philippic tir^ (p^ 1S4. vol. f. RchkCs Olht, Gmct) : minapa 

ersXijA chNWsr^^* T 
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' Bem«rh 'V <' 

*lSrp comidmiMM Hiereivrcw/a^. of forcip 

as a mile ^Idlianf: thua-i^p/ 61. x«} ofSnrii; 

fllvdtf , j(i^pti:.,thuii ill p. lOd. vpoirlfjKrif- fi,iptt 

yty<vi}tf (f^^which Lebod thlis tr^siat^ : you stand in the 
tncan rank of servants and gssij^auie" . , ^ , * 

"avo* Tf£ offMiti, «dv finxpdjr v&rf 

«< Videlket cukunque jiartt . vfd exi^uas.^v^^ addukrk* earn 
summupere javeris^^ri^ duin^ est«ii|idiar^a><(ff^<7, . Gaili^^^ 
ItnwMrez du 3ea PIerinanii!;% Viger* pwSta Xhe meaQj- 
ing isi « the addition even id ^Llpfling fisrt^ .gixts some wight 
to the scaler” The punctuafeiioitof tbi8.pa88aget both in Mouiv- 
teneyiand in ReUke^ is erroneous: place a after 

and include in a parentlmis all horn ohv Sirs;&:tf^ i : 

Reiske puts a fall stop after hut avr^.^ xxS* oMiv refers 

to o\ 0 e jbifv y^i^h jak e^ocisavr /a^i : th# after avr^ belongs 
to tile before iepo<r9iicrts : oKooi ia u^ed ix| the same ^se here 
as in 50. and 108. and it may be translated by in short • 
Dera. says, << that if the kingdom of Macedonia be considered 
in the light of an auxiliary, it appears something rcspectablcf 
but if it be taken as a separate and independent state, with a 
reference only to itself, it will no% be found, on a careful 
examination, to 'be a for^udsA’le power.” And the orator 
proceeds to prove hjs- 'assertion ; that, all from ohv Swfifhe to 
TTAvr' flj^iXsT^is^ 'be included iii a parenthesis, will. appear from 
the oration of Dem. upon the ,X^er of Philip, (p. 196. Ed. 
‘ASen): Meixsiovncii ^uvafiiSy jacpfi, 

pon^v Ttv» xoi oihrj la xxt* iori, xal 

vgos TijXixturov jyxey atpotypirmif a^JtsiTa^pivijTOgm 

C. /. oir ix) Totf apyoiff, 6hr M rolg oArtov Ithis 
Sioirplfitiv, \.it* OT iv ac9fl(rwriv,’ oSt 0 s Sirms Svv«0vra«, rdir 
^ovtag tiAhe'Sstff xixkaiariievML rav ipvirojisov h ry 
rokejkov. p. 59. ' . ' ^ 

« Wolfitts ita hsec vertk : « Neque etiam qUae sic quapsita 
Sene^^ suo arbitratu ddlocaFe possunt;’ pkasimer ovV ^ovrsf ' 
ideaj^nat *Jivvfy^voi; ut in Scholiaste^'est:^ sAspra dixit^ 
our iApaioi : illud offrw; ICScholiakte addituiti putat.^ Mouriteoey^ 
p.^ S95. Reiske well et^ins wopJCm^^*^ Hpe loco est 9^i 
yuarer^, edihparare labon suo^ ut AniaCnta, ibiai ^oleuni, et 



•imifia: Mgata veikdtedv^fa%i^ 

modo, [this is the meaning imat iv iovmrm : Wqlfis 

rejects the nSruiCy but ifg^s gt«|| (offiie hem^ and shows, the 
diifieul^ of pTocttritig what theff probUvedj^^ 

Thus Dem. in tlie Oration tm tlH^^her8qnece» fp. 159^ Edi 
Alleni) says-*— Vi yd g — — ja^ rig Aaiesf*« 

wr* it oiMs^ Urns' «• r. ^ plunder: he 

mayAave^cqttired by tlie'^pe<StioB«.' Xucebe* 

sinta^'says heret^ ec^WaMta itta— ‘ Hegfte tAim q^ib^c'quoMiia 
. Uu^iUT ctmim'^phfpUv Miu/n 
]\1ii*'n^oln'^m'wiporiu’i tiSC' peifan^^mw pi^um ^Umis. heUo 
pnnit,ria^ihtis Siqiudem 

Si.zh(rr^i ^ hoO laco.ifufti verti< debet tcwiponfr«, sed. 
ut a}'M;l •De.^T. non semel td ^wU\ nec aiuis 

V'lSU'^ (.f*. i^^Uvret $ cuT'^mm res ' suae Macedbne$ nm^potu«^ 
i^^sent ronponc re, chusie* nuiidinte ? Quid^tstsB ad -tes cooi- 
por-^ndas 

Ki\ ter, in his dooOrine of the Middle v«rb> (p. 4.) has well 
esepl 'i 'lOd the meaning of it&§<rimv «^¥atifeer itoAt^at dicituTf • 
q«ii tti ^svas ord:n:it,' et specialitcr^^^qiittcstamentuin (de bonis 
st'^iU) f:.rtt : item cftii sua'^VendiC (qti:o sensu’'et respondet Anglo- 
r ■ .'«/')» tot spud Xen. 1. tii; Afisb* er Hdleir. 1. iv. Oem« 
Oi/ath. 2. et alibi.’' ' Thus^ toO| ^{'oup, in his Emendations of 
kSuicUs, (yol/ ST, p, dS5— 6») : Laertius in MenippO': &m i$ 

T> fhl'}ilet aho^j; oux «t4ro3 ' SfAi, ik\A ^tovovictu 9<tti jtawjjao 
XdXc$a)w»v of'To*? ‘ irs^leiv sit§iuc'> <fvyYfA^fnfT^, - iilSocroof^ air^ wfi 
fS Svya/ji>eifa> SiJiistrSeii : sAi inept^ interpres, ve/tit refuori u/oneo 
dvdeniHf ; SiciJisJai edt (ffkfrilmere, ^scpmer^ to dispose 

of tlsem about the country: Ulpian^ ad Dem. Olyuth. 2* 
nsXfi<rMZ Laertius in Zeijone Chieo t whi Si MABE^- 
MENOS 'Atfpricr^ rd -^o^rist, dSrto rpusni^fai rpic^^fXfisrs^ists* 
avsL's.aikinm Si iv vsiaiA^ sTpa AiEBETO - TOTX AOrOT2 £ : 
qui locus elegans est^ et minds int^lectus : Leno prids Staiitfg 
^sftlcsvf nunc imthrif x&ywj : quo s^isu intelligendus Herod. 
VUr ^6, .^omt ^Op^aepiToy, 4ySgci ‘ASijmoy^ ^gijp/AoXflyov n xeci 

JfitaErHJf XPJf:glUXlby r/lNMOri'yllort ubi nteti'Omaov. 

* ItfuNst qoftimn yendito^^ :’ Nos Angli, a.-bnlfaid singer, a 
TtUiiier of j»ropiJc««.” Thu^ too, Herod, 1. 1, c. 1. A»ix«^ 
rpi^ ^ WBf ^{mmcs if ^ tJ -Affytf roSro, JIATlBEi^Al TO/f 



iS6 JBexfor^f: 

^PTOif^ Reiske, m hii Ttid^jE Gtscita^ Demt)sSi 6 he 3 e» 
(voL xii. p. 823.) says — « tietr!$i(r$at — in medio vendere— — 
Siar/Sffcr^ai ri ^opria 910. 3.rxd() rouny (vinum et frumentum) 
rpnrXaa-ias fi ‘itgiTept9ihatifLsm^ l04iS.^,S* ^ 


C. C'. «i ii rr; <ri^'pX)9, ^ aXkoosi W* liijJpeep . Saipet<riaii 

Tov jSiou, xal iJi49riVg xati xo^SaxiqLco6f of iwdfuvof wgtoo^ 

gSuytaif xfld h ou$ey^^ fTitei p^ipn rlfi- tiftoth^^* )wivwg 8ij vtp\ 
uMv etvM KrfOrdgy jca) ftiwifoits Sor^ifiroffs, Q^oug 

pLtBwriiifv^Ls 6px*i(riat^ ruiemtatf Jld m frpog dfiag 

iw/iia<rar Si}XovS’ fri raor earip iXifSii^ ia) j^p oif MiiiSe irAms' 
iiarfiKoivvWf i&g ^okv- tSp idtofiiHwPdtSp* i^iXyteripi^ug Svritg^ 
K»X}^eLv ixeivov rov Sijfb^idv, xa) toiot^roup avBpHtfugj fLlpt^oug 
yskolan, xa\ ^roii^rdf alirxg(»P a^'p^iSTtQP, Sv eig rohg ^pivrag 
ppom^w Spsxa rw TotffStff iyet^ 'w\ xept airip 

p. 61-^3. 

JItuuos is bere good, mrtu^usf deceram: thus in p. 95. Dem. 
Bays:,8ixafGu ^roAiVou x^litfo, t^v t£p %payfjdirt»p fraxngftw kvri 
T%$ iv rf XiysiV stl^iorjaK thus Dem. irnfi C. 7. 

tAx dg dp cSvov; xaH Sixmo; oro^iri); : Taylor^ in a note upon 
^schines, xoerd says; Niminim Sixeio; ille est^ qui 

earn rem rit^ exequitur, Ifi qui occupatur: ita Lucian, de 
Hist. Conscrib. Xenophontem vocat llxaiop wvyyga^iot, i. e. 
idommh et historiae con 8 cril>end 2 e pareijii auctorem : — ^Latinip 
multa cum llberalitate voce jwdm . ad earn rem utuntur^ ut 
volumenj praelium,t ^xercitus dicuntur jfidu |Thus Cic. de 
Amic. c. 20, sa^ys* Is et infirmus est^ mollisque napira, et ob 
eani ipsam causam in amicitid parwn Justus: * and for this 
reason he gannot discharge the duty of a fnend’] : quicquid sc. 
functionem suam recipit: quicquid suo muiieri respondet^ et 
omnibus niimeris est absolutums id ^>ud eos scriptores juMum 
dicitur ; ecce enim auctoritatem (ut hic ipsft phrasSoJogiSi utar) 
justam: Prisciaa. scribitT^* 2o^oxX^;'di«iiri* S/xxioi yht^ pro 
oei^; ^ostri quoque ferum^^^pro justc^ et'justum pro vero 
freqvjsnter poouiil : Virg. j£iu 

• s ^ , r. 

Quapcunque est loituna, mea est, me milts unam 
ihre robis fesdas Isere, et dccemca* Ard: ^ 
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Venus dixit pro jdstiusV Hate fl/e'l. 2. col. 1180; Videtur 
Priscisn. lespexisse SophocleuAHm Ajace» v..547p 

iSmif Sixdt/w; hf iiJtilgr'i iretroiisv. 

Reiske here diserves : A|^d^ uuDo modO huic loco 

convenS^ cujus sdhtenda postuht potius Sfxif^Krrd;, i^e. Saujuuc- 
•mtoioifs, mimos, histriones: v. Hesych. h. v. ; tangit b. 1. 
Athenaeos.’’ This conjecture of Reiska is very.luippy : sense 

requires Sixi^Aiota;* thus Suidas says, SixijAijrrwv xai 
tUoi Ira xcufMuS/o^: again Tliui^^too> Dem* 

says — mv; hiivSe irim^ AwiikagmVf irsAu rm Sm/iLaTfnntSp 
eure?iywrtgoug KmAAioi^ IxiTfov riv xa) Toiour^vjs- 

uAgSm^in, rRAOUtN. If this is a corruption, it is a 

corruption of consSerable antiquity, »as Aijerdr is mentioned ia 
the Scholiast. 

C* Arinp yip h rolg irwfieuny Snr i^pifuvo^ p rtf, 
ovSev hraia-SivsTai wv xul” exaaret iraipwv* hrdv Si d^ficotmipLa 
rt trvfififif itavrei' xmTrett, ffiYpM, xav vrgifLfui, xav aAAo ri 
T«y ^etp^ivTOB^ '^aigiv if'* rwrV^ffaiy xai rih rvpiwoov^ 

ieog f^ss vdAr/Mor^i^ n^Aini rm xetxd mg eoAAoTr Irair* 

iTreiSdv d ojxopor Wx«jxo^<ru|asrA0ex^, Trivrtt ht^hureu &^Xa. p.64« 

Thus Dem. vig) ere^. c. vi{. vgamrecl ri tcov v/aTv SoxoStreos 
a-vfi^egeiy} a^covog Ai^lyr^g' dvrexgettre tI, xa) ytyovsv, <!!ov oda 
e^Ei ; vipiTnv At<rp(lvfis — JStnrs^ rd ^^yfieiTa, xdl rd (Twi^pLarei, 
Stov ri xaxov to <raifta AajSp, rire xwsiciat, Plutarch has quoted 
this passage in his Tradt on Ucog '£y rtg StaxglvM rov xoAotxa toS 
^l\ov xi;. oi — dyewslg xx) raxem) rmv fivru^oJvTfloy, xoXoucer^ 
fiSo-x^f^ rd j^yjxara xsd rd vjikvpMx ^ijVi JrjfMtrtivijgf orxv ri xocxov 
TO jxdijxa Axp^, ToVf xivsTrioei, xod ouroi rai; juoroe/SoAaif lx‘i^t{oKro;i, 
xuiivtg vfiitusvoi xu) dxoAaJovre^* xal yd^ av SeV^^ foo/xy^o-eois 
tv olg Si auTov exToucif jSouAfuo’d/aro; xoxair, (x^vov Ira ro * 

OSri xekV ^fihtpfp yt r^ss* jsdXa yd; roi i^yeoys 
UoAA’ darffbulfd/ai^. 

Tbus Dem. in the Oration on the Letter of Phil^, 

(p. 197—8. Ed« Allen) says: rSv fuv, » £. ^A. rS xanpSoup 
aMv ixiO'xdrn Mo*! T 0 ?r roiodroi;* oi yap iuirgac£iai Seivdi 
ruyx;v4»ai xsu avo’Xiaff’en rdg apt^g^iag fieri twv Mp^Ksev* fS ri 
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‘rir t$apttai»^^€ntf wiitrm. fttprti' 

ii<nrff irixSf aiiMunv in» fuy Ip^a/^h^ ^ t «;> wth.irMfii* 
Vfraii TtStf Hsti^ sxatfrx Si, ^ivru Jtivuraij uiv 

/WWif xav xiv ri fm. iiaf^^orrwp | ^i|| reX^a; 

oSfof ica) r»v fisurAiSMV xm\ wsurmif tA SwamtA^ img 
firfy im h rolg voXifuot; xaTOg$Aw, ri^tuQtA rpi/; iroMotf 

f(rr&‘ Mf if n maStrtB^nvj 2 ifdv tlxif wmUh txum^ fulf^v ^oprloif, 
i xaff oxfTop apafiivof, ylyviTM ri rmPrm rols 

avatrtv* * 

Oiiiv haKriivmu rcvv xat , txMret yeeifiv* '* 'Qufcquid 
vithsum et malt Mun^m six^ ^afj^y,3rjpcant Gracci. Dem. /[>lyiith« 

fii. p. 7. Quern locum ante, oculos habuit Joseph* Bell. Jud. 

1. ri. p. S92. 'Ed. Hmrc Nee non 'Plutarch, de AduL p. 69. 
confer etiamDem. p. 60«.ubieademl^ttntulf^: Dionys. Halicam. 
Antiq. Rom. xi. 20. xal ratirde iirayra Stairgaltcfimfj, xa\ §t ri 

Ku) aXXo vattpiv A ToXiTiixf iirapogtaoa'ifiwsf irrstiTO T<tf 

fuffSeug! hittc rmSfiit ^Hyywtcut vitium t<ntan: Ae ^up cl. 
Casaubpa. ad Pars.. S."21. Dama«c. in vit. Isidori . agud 
Pfaottum, p, 10d6.'ify fit bu»if .«n| n caffir ^iyytrM S 
)i4Y»i, m) !mi dy^s' ttvtm fg^rere polerat, ubi gtratio 
fuet^i(m,gt tdti sana : ita scribendus Ufe locus, jqiu et paula 
auotlor legituT apud Snkl. V. 'wfbnm ; hinc eleganter IKo, 
Chrysost. Orat. 48. p. 585.. oil (tiv roi irap’ pjtlv rt^«y vihls 
jVri xi|4^» dygiAf, yttiofuns flu ftiXirog i quo<l 

Terd Gneci Latjliu «grum vocaiit : Tac. Hist. i. 4. 

Qtud in toto termrum orbt vtilitlnm, f/uid ggtum fuerit: 
J'orti i» qHodam d'upoumth die manf^raditerat, qmetpnd 
Kgrorunt iu eivitnte cssvt, vudlare te veth : id d proiitiiis 
aliter exrejAum edi juiaiqUe unit <mme$ ggri in pvb/icam 
portkum' defttri, uc per^nkiudifium genera dJisponj- l>ocua 
longe elegandssimna et festmasimus, aed cujus mentem nemo, 
quod scbm, hacteuos petspexit : pec ttgra intclligenda sunt rd 
gixtvf, quiequid diutuTuitadi tenfporis *el attrituin, 
vel hbefactatnin eSset : f Hms Suidas intcsprets 4y 

saXwsi, again, rd^.fidy 

tcug /3»X««(, iud rur ro^w £mm nS nvgyea 
eUtifuitiiM 99 j9^ HiuaSfif-i^i • ^eaf/dg, ini TtS 'fttMeiM 
rtUtriai. ra ififcu Bqt Seappla derives if from 
•irmku nddt more probal^ity :] hate aie^t se visitaie vclle 



tt Toap pit Longinus,- (p. tB6, 

Sd. ed.) ' Thus Deifl. ^afs, (p, S.5t tfoonteney, and p. 59 . 
Rsiske, V> 1«} rdv/dpi^. i i. *Ai r£ii>' Jstiww n^yjMntv 
nvTOf'i v^jKs;: ^US Dcfn. 7nfj^9Ti^f (p«309. v, i. Reitkc.) 
ttirmvli ms rUtfiv}' if kttfh^'hn ^writ -ifiv irt dv 

hxeUmf S xntpttyfuin*. ^ .■ 

- . £. IL.BJliJiEU. 
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Nihil aucem tieque publicsep prlym^ reW viA arniptti 
a^nt. Sed arma suniere non aiitd cuii^i&ain morJbi quani 
d vitas suffecturum probanrerit. ffnixi in.ig^conotlioi vd prjn- 
cipum aliquisp *vel ftxery vet -prppfBqun^ acuto ,fram«iique 
juycneof^onmnt. Hxc apud^'^^flloa togap bit pvlmus juyentx 
honos I ante hoe Idom&a parr videnturji tnoa rmpubH«B. Insignia 
nobilitae* aurniagna pstmni merita, ptbicipts dignatlooem etUm 
adolesceiitulis adsigiiaitti ceteri robustjbribjus^ at jana pridtm 
^probatis adgregnd'tnr ; net rubor imer cumites aspici. Gradua 
quinctiam et ipse comitatu^babetg judictoejusg <gxem sectantur ^ 
magnaque ct coinitqgi asmtrfatiog qpibus primus appd principem. 
tuum locus -y ct principum^ cui plurimi et acenrimi comiten, Ue 
Mor. Germ. c. 13. 

<<OTigineni morili vides avis nostrisadinsaimm amat!, equites 
crcandi : Faltor, aut tahgit eum Diaconus in Longobardicil^ 15. 

' Scitis noil esse apud nos consuetudsnem, ut regis filiua cdni 
patre prandeac> disi prius i rege geiitisexterae arma suscepcrit’ft— ” 
Lipsius. Haec EquestriS' nobilitatis^ la Clievalerieg avorunv 
iiiistrorum memoriSi ceiebratiasimse initia : filii regum a regibus ^ 
exteris arma suscepissc videntuT^>--Brotier. << This seenisto be 
the origin "of Cbivairy.-^^It is related of Charlemagne^ that 
he gave a sword with great pomp and solemnity to his sonj^ 
Prince Louis : Lu filctteric; says, tliat a ceremony, little different 
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from that, now before us, is subsisting in many parts fit 
Germany. Wlicn a young page has passed the time of life for 
his employment, the Prince, 'whom he served^ gives a grand 
entertainment, and in the presence of his courtiers, receives 
homage from his page, and then girds a sword his side* and 
sometimes makes him a present of a horse: this is called, 
«« giving the right to cany orms.’^-^Murphy, vol 7, p, 252—3. 

Meting concludit de nobilibus, sc. equitibu^hlc esse sermonem, 
quia c. G. dicitur eques — scuto frame^ue contentus est : ibi 
sequitur : VedUes ct sparg^nt^ h. e. insuper, etiam, 

prxter quod scuta, et ftameam habent : Eques autem scuto 
frAmeaque contentus ” — Longolius. Claruiu est discrimina 

cquitum trad! ; alii Ipsi priiicipes, alii principum comites.’*— 
Ernesti. 

Thus we see that Ll^bius, Broticr, Emesti, Metitig, and 
Murphy, have supposed that Tacitus was speaking of the 
Knights. Tliey were probably all led into this opinion by a 
passage^ i|i the b'th c. where we, are told that tfie armour of an 
eques was a shield and a fram. Longolius has well refuted 
this idea, by observing, that Tacitus’s meaning was, that the 
equites^ carried only a shield and a fram, while the infantry 
carried missible weapons bejide these accoutrements : [£t eques 
qulJem scuto frame^ue contentus est : pedites et missilia spar^ 
gunt.] But why should we translate equites by the word nobles,,, 
rather than by the word cavalry ? What authority have we for 
asserting, that the principes wer^ eqtfilruy and that the equites 
were considered as a superior order of* men in Germany? 
Tacitus only opposes equites to pedites, or cavalry to infantry; 
and remarks,, that infantry constituted the national strength, as 
was the case with the Britons, ( Agric. xiii.) and as is generally 
the case with barbarous countries, and therefore the Germans 
intermixed fliem with the cavalry in their engagements : [In 
ugjyersum sestimanti plus penes peditem roboris ; eoque mixti 
prariiantqr, apt^ et coiigrueiite ad equestrem pugnam velocitate 
peditum, quos cx omni juyeiityte dclectos ante aclem locant.] 

It is true that iiye are told by C^sar, (1. 6. De Bell. Gall.) 
that all the inhabitants of Gaul may be divided into the two 
classes of .Druidr, and of Knights. [In omni Gallia eorum 
homiiiumj qui' aliquo suqt numero atque honore, genera sunt 
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dbo : nam plebs psen£ servcrum habftur loco^De hU duobui 
generibus aUenim est Dntidum» aherum equitum (3 it is true» 
that CluTeriua» Pelloutler, Kejrpler^ 'Mallet, and Borlase, make 
no distinction bctu'eca the CeltAhd die Goths ; but we must 
confets, that we are more inclined to believe Caesar, Tacitus, 
and the present Bishop of Dromore, in his Preface to the 
Translation of MaHet^s Northenr Antiquities. Can we suppose 
that Tacitus would, have omitted to mention the Knights o£ 
Germany, (fo; I have proved that they are not mentioned in this 
Trealjise,) if that order had existed at all ? 

The words of Tacitus are lo clear and express, that I am 
amazed that any scholars could for a moment suppose, that 
Tacitus meant to ^peak only of the equites, and not of the 
whole nation. 

We come now to the words, hac apud ilhs toga, hie primus 
jnvenia houos ; anti hoc domus pars videntuTf mbx reipublica^ 
This expression, hire apud iilos toga, is admirably explained in 
one of Mr. Murphy’s notes i I shall give it entire, and subjoin 
to it sohie further When the ybutig men of Rome 

attained the age of seventeen years, they chang^ thei^dress, 
called the prxtexta, for the toga virlUs, the manly gown $ on 
that occasion the youth was condubted by his friends into the 
Forum, (or sometimes into the Capitol,) where, udth much 
solemnity, he changed^ Kis haUt, and the day was called 
flies tirocinii, Or the day on which he was capable of being a 
cadet in the army. The young German, in like manner, was 
introduced to the public by his relations $ he then received a 
shield and a spear, and this is properly compared to the manly 
gown of the Romans. The same ceremony was observed by 
the Scandinavians ; at the age of fifteen, their young men 
became their own 'masters, by receiving a sword, a buckler, and 
a lance ; and this was performed in some public meeting/’-— 
See Northern Antiquities. The reader will find a more accurate 
account of the Roman ceremonies on these occasions in Adam’s 
Antiquities^ p. 41 4< and 415. I may remark, that as diis 
ceremony at Rome was not merely confined to the higher 
orders, but practised by all the citizens, with certain circum^ 
starices-'peculiar to the sitbation of the respective orders, so this ' 
German' ceremony, which is here compared to it,, yvas npt 

VoL. HI. No! V. • h 
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confined to the German youth of higher rank, but common 
the whole nation. 

The next part of this chapter, to which I shall now direct 
the attention of the reader, this — trisignis nobiiitasy aut 
magna patnm merita, principis dignationcfn c^tiam adotescen* 
iutis. adsignant : cetcri roLmiioribm ac jennpridem probati§ 
adgreganfnr. Principis dignitatem. Sic apud Liv. ii. 16. 
Appius inter patres lectus, baud ita multa post in principum 
dignationem pervenit, i. e. inter principes cires l^omanos habi- 
tus cst, ut recte explicat Pichena.” Duplici modo hie locus 
intelligi potest : vel, ut ipsi adolescentes ob merita patrum ad 
principis dignationem eveherentur ; vel, ut principes cos propter 
merita patrum dignarentur Inter comites susciperc : Prior expli- 
catio locum habere nequit, quantus enim numerus principum 
tunc futurus fuisset ? Posterior ergo prxfercnda est.*’— Longo- 
lius. That the words dignationem principis adsignant mean 
that th' se illustrious youths were raised to the rank of chieftain, 
is supported as well by the words themselves, as by the context. 
LongoHus and Broticr confounded the words dignitas and 
dignatip. Dr. Adam, in his Latin Dictionary, interprets digna- 
tio by (lignittfy cbiinwition, re^pectahiiitif, Cesner thus explains 
the two words : « Dignitas est (pialitm e}v.<yriui diguus est bomre, 
•vel a more: item omne id, quo qiiis dignus est, quodque ipsi 
dcbelur, inlerdum dignitatis homine comprehend itur, Dignatio 
est, quod Grad dicunt, i. e. dignitas et amplitude 

propler honores gestos, aut magistratnm, vel propter oris 
mornmque majestatrm!* Dumcsnil has thus traced tlie distinc- 
tion, which I shall give from his translator, Mr. Gosset: — 
« Dignitas is that which makes ojie worthy of somethingj 
dignify, 7iobil}ty, inajesty : dignatio is (he idea which one has 
of ones own merit, esteem, regard!* Whoever should assert 
that there is no difFerence between dignitas aitd dignatio, might 
fs well declare that there is no distinction between probitas 
and probatio : as from the adjective probus comes probitas ; 
and from the verb probare comes probatio, so from dignus 
comes dignitas, and from dignari comes dignatio: thus the 
distinctioii is evident; dignus is worthy; dignitas is dignity, 
worthiness ; digftari is to think oneself worthy ; dignatio is a 
sense pf . our own worthiness, of our own importance, of our 
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cwn dignity. Hence we see tihat Dumcsnil alone seems to have 
known this distinction. There is a passage in Cic. de Tnveut^ 
(2. 161 C.53.) which will show this distinction clearly : << Obser* 
vantia^ est> per ^quam homineSi aliqua dignitnte antccedcntcs» 
cuitu et hoiiore dignantur.” If he had used for^ dignanfur the 
substantive dignatiO| mith a verb, the sense would have been 
the same. No Latin writer appears to have been better 
acquainted than Tacitus is witli the original distinctions of 
w'ords apparently synonymous ; and it is by recurring to the 
‘ origiifel signification of words, that the critic must often deter- 
mine the moaning of this obscure writer. How Longolius 
could imagine that Tacitus meant to say, that the Gmnan 
Vhiefhthis ilci^ned to receive among their reiahters these ill us ^ 
tnom i/onlhs, may be, at first sight, a matter of astonishment } 
but when we consider tliat Longolius had adopted the opinion, 
that those illustrious youths formed a part of the mtinue of a 
Chieftain, wc shall not be surprised at this strange iiitreprcta- 
tion of the passage. We would then construe tlie passage thus : 

« The sons of distinguished noblemen, or of meritorious 
characters, are invested with the authority of chieftains even 
in their earlier years.’ Longolius thmks, that if we admit this 
interpretation, wc shall make the number of chieftains very 
great ; but we nny reply, that Tagitus has sufficiently qualified 
his meaning by the epithets, which he has affixed to nobilitas 
anti mcrita : he says, imigvh iiobilitas, magm patrum merita. 

I have said that the* context proves, that these illustrious 
youths not only enjoyed the title, but exercised the functions 
of chieftains : I am now prepared to show the propriety of this 
assertion. Tacitus says, in the following chapter: Si civitas, 
in qua orti sunt, longsi pace et otio torpeat \ plcriquc NOBL 
LIUM ADOLESCBNITUM petunt ultrd eas natibnes, qux 
turn bellum aliquod gerunt ; quia ct ingrata genti quies, olU 
faciliiis inter ancipitia clarcscunt, magnumquc comitatum non 
nisi vi bciloque tucantur: exigunt enim (sc. comitos implied 
from coinitatus) principis sai libcralitate ilium bcllatorem 
cquum, illam cruentam victricemqiie framcani: Nam epulx, 
ct quanquam incomti, brgi tamcn apparatus* pro stipendio 
Gcdunt. It is evident, that the pkritpie nohilmm adofe^iciutium 
arc the same persoois, as are said in the preceding chapter to have 
beyn raised to the rank of chieftain ; Tacitus hinUkcU* calls them 
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chieftains $ cxigunt enim (sc. comites} prlncfpis sui liberaS- 
tate, &c. &c. 

I now come to the bttei^ j^art of this disputed sentence : 
ceteri robmtioribm et jam pridctn probat is aggregantur. That 
the reader may see the reasons which induced the pr&edent 
critics to prefer ceteri to ceteris^ or ceteris to ceteri, I shall 
subjoin their notes. This is, ih my humble opinion, a very 
good method ; it enables the reader to compare, at one glance, 
our opinions with the opinions of our predecessors, and to form 
his judgment upon them ivithout any bias for pailicular 
opinions \ it saves him the trouble of reference to books, to 
wliich he lias not, perhaps, immediate access ; and it is a candid 
and liberal mode of criticism, which I could wish to see more 
frequently adopted. But the great misfortune is, that critics 
arc often more solicitous to display tlieir ingenuity, tlian to 
ascertain tlie truth. 

Lege c/eterL Lipsius. Frustra Lipslo obloqiiuntur in cetm 
Fichena, Salinerius, ct alji : Nam si de iisdem hsec intelligenda 
forent, sensusque, ct hos^ quanquam imncipibm digtiitate pareSy 
tameii alionmi comitcsjtcri : deboret esse c^crum, non ceteris. 
Turn res non patitur: Si loco sunt, et habentur, 

quomodo aliorum comites Hunt ? Immo ipsi comitatum habent, 
unde apparct eos principiim iiumero haberi: Et clarum est 
cliscrimina cquitum tradi : Alii ipsi priticipes, alii principum 
comites : In haC evidentia ceteri rescribere non diibitavi, pro* 
bavitque ille Gebaverus in Diatr. de Cimetatu Principum Gcrm^ 
1754*. ct imitatus me est Broterius. Ernests. In loco hoc 
Taciti malim cum Bip. rcstituere ceteris, quod et codices, et 
editioncs vetercs omnes exhibent : Dignatio principis nqn ipsos 
atatim adolesceiitulds faciebat principea, sed principes pridem 
probatos sequebantur ad munia bellica. Oberlin. Emesti dedit 
ceteri: Sine caus&: Sensus est: Adolescentes nobiles adgre* 
gates esse ceteris comitibus principis, jam astate robustioribus, 
qui jam multa virtutis specimina ediderunt, et a prbicipe 
P^bati sunt. LongoUus. 

'The reading^ of ceteri, proposed by Lipsius, and approved 
by Fichena, Sajinerius, Emesti, Gebaver, and Brotier, admirably 
connects the whole passage together, and gives to it a consistent 
meaning, while the other reading introduces a confusion, of 
which Tacitus could not have been the author ^ for if we 
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suppose with Longoluis the former part of the sentence to 
mean that those illustrious and noble youths were received 
among iAe i^tainets of chieftains, and intermixed with persons 
of a graver age, and of tried abflides, I may ask what became 
of rh^ other yOuths, who formed the majority, who had not 
those recooimcndations i Would Tacitus have passed them in 
total silehce, as he is thus made to do ? Credat Judseus Apella.— 
Besides, can we suppose, that to place the sons of illustrious 
noblemen, and of great patriots, in the list* of retainers, would 
have fbecn a sufficient mark of distinction ? Is it not more 
agreeable to reason to suppose, that these youths were exalted 
to the rank of chieftain, the highest honors, which this semi- 
barbarous nation could confer i It is true that wc are told, that 
to be seep among the retainers of a chieftain was no disgrace ; 
it is true that we are told, tliat there was a certain regular 
course of honors, through which the amb'tious youth must 
pass in his road to pre-eminence | it is true that wc are told, 
that there was a great degree of emulation among the retainers ; 
yet, if we attend closely to tlie words of Tacitus, wc shall 
iiiid that the context is favorable to the opinion, which' I am 
endeavouring to estabUdi. Tacitus tells us, that certain 
distiTtguished youths were raised to the rank of chieftain, 
that the rest of the youths were intermixed with the retainers of 
chieftaim, with men of ^ graver age, and of tried abilities ; 
hilt, says he, the readier must not suppose that there is any 
disgrace in being seen^among the retainer's, he must not conclude 
that the rest of the youth are all slaves; even a7no9tg the 
retainers ihei'e is a gi'udafion of rank, at the pleasure of the 
chieftain, and no smaU degt'ee of emulation prevails anumg 
them, who should have the post cf honor, I am not aware that 
any difficulty now remains in tliis passage, which has long been 
the crux of commentators, and the torment of scholars. 

I candidly confess, that I trembled to undertake the task 15r 
giving to it a consistent meaning, amid such collisions of senti- 
ment, and contr«irictics of opinion. 

Dr. Aikin thus properly translates the passage : << the dignity 
of chieftain is bestowed even on youths, where their descent is 
eminently illustrious, or their fathers have performed signal 
services to the public ( the rest are associated with those of 
mature strength ^nd approved valor.” R. 
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Critical Remarks on the English Version of the Old 
Testament. 


NO. II. 


To THii Eoitor of the Classical Journal. 

GENESIS. Chapter XXVI. 

V. 1. Unto Gerar. In the Sjriac vrrsiou wc have unto 
(iadrr, oshua mentions the cities of Gader, (iederah, 

and Gadrrotk, Gader was a name given b} the Phcrniclaus to 
any fenced city, and Cadiz was known to them by that name. 
The Arabians (corrupted this woid into Chains; and the 

English actually call Cadiz ( UiU^ at this day? having probably 
caught the sound from the Moors. The Araliian interpreter, 
ill the passage before us, wiilos II Chains; 

w’hence it would appear that tie had read Guder^ for wliich he 
gives the usual Arabic corruption. n»c city in question was 
situated in Palestine,, and was afterwards cajicd Askalon, as may 
be seen from the Samaritan text. 

V. 2. Go not down info Egypt. We find Naphik in the 
Samaritan copy, w^hich is probably a corruption of Noph. — See 
Isaiah c. 19- v. 13. 

V- ly. Avd fonwl there a well of springing water. literally, 
ff living water. The meaning is a well of fresh water, as 
distinguished from those whidi were bituminous. This is con- 
firmed by the Samaritan text: a well 

of su eet water. 

V. 21. And he called the name of it Sitnah: that is, of 
enmity. Walton lias not remarked that the Samaritan version 
&is I'liis is perhaps a corruptioa from iTW, to 

destroy. i 
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V. 22 . Jnd he called the name of it Rehoboth. That is, 
extension, a wide space. I know not ^vhy Walton translated the 
Samaritan word quies. It has die same meaning as 

rehoboth. ^ 

V, 62 . We ItStve found water. The LXX. in direct contra* 
diction, write ou;^' ^pojjLiv uieop ; but this is probably an error of 
tlic copyists. 


Chapter XXVIII. 

Vais. The angels of God. Melachi-Elohim. ITiis seems 
to denote the hypostatic union exercising the functions of divine 
government, and not inferior spirits. The ladder, on which the 
Melachi^Elohiin were seen ascending and descending,, typified 
the adnvnistration, w'hich Jehovah w'as to take upon him 
respecting Jacob and his posterity, and the continual intercourse 
W'birlj should Ujus exist between heaven and earth. 

Some have conceived dial the whole of this passage is nothing 
else than an astronomical allegory. The jadder is the milky 
wav ; the angels of God are the spirits who conduct Uie motions 
of the f:cl(\stial bodies, and each of whom inhabits his proper 
sphere. The picture is, indeed, niagnifnont. if it were intended 
as a type of the universe, where Jehovah, the sole and imina* 
tcrial God, is rt'presentcd as presiding over all beings, spiritual 
and njuterial, in all degn^es, in thc*infinite continuity of timh, and 
ill the boundless extension of space. Viewing it in tins light, I 
have no objection to jlie allegory. 

V. 18 . yind set it up for a jn/lar. rather signifies 

here a monument, a memorial, or perhaps an altar. 

V. 19. But the name of that city was called Luz at the Jirst. 
means but indeed; nor do I understand how Walton, in 
his version of the Hcbra;o*Sainaritun text, canm to mistake 
for part*of a proper name. He translates — Vlarnluz 
autem erat nomtn civitatis prws. 

Chapter XXIX. 

V. 13 . Her father's brother. TIN denotes close connection, 
and hence is used for brother ^ relative, associate, &c. We should 
translate here, her fathev^s relative. 
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V. 17. Leah was tender-eytd. Arc we to take nsn in a 
good^ or in a bad sense ? Tlie LXX. translate ol 8 i 
Aslof euriSveis, Jerome renders the passage yet more utda« 
vorably— -Serf Lia tippis erat ocnlis, Oiikelos, bowe\erj says, 
'jyi, and the ejfes of Leak were beautiful. « 

Chapter XXX. 

V. 11 . And Leah said, a troop cometh^ and she called his 
name Gad. A troop cometh^ cannot be the meaning of 
unless we read In favor, however, of this readings Dr. 

Parkhurst cites seven codices^ the Keri^ and (he Targum of 
Oiikelos. In the Samaritan text I find whicli Walton 

renders venit iurma. But it seems no small deviation from 
rule to read IHZI, quasi^ in Hebrew ; and I know not on 
Avliat authority the same abbreviation is supposed in the 
Samaritan, where the word is different. ^* 7 ^ 5 , taken as a 
single word, has the same sense with its cognate in 

Chaldaic, and signifies good inicUigenve. Allowing then the 
abbreviation in the Hebrew^, I cannot admit it in the Samaritan. 
But is m properly translated a troop*f I'his is undoubtedly the 
original meaning of the w'ord ; but from this original signification 
a troopy or duster of stars, in the sign of Capricotv, %vas called 
Gad. '^riiis cluster of stars was supposed to preside over the 
fortunes of men, and the constellation Gad was converted into a 
deity by the Syrians. Hence Gad came to signify fortune, and 
ill this sense the woj^d has been understood by the LXX. by St. 
Jerome, by Onkelos, Jouathnit, and K. Solomon. The Syrian 
interpreter seems to have thought that Leah made a direct 
allusion to the constellation, for he writes Now 

Gadi is the Syriac name of the sign of Capricorn. 

V. 14 . And found majArakes. DWH conies from TTT, 
ddectwsw I would translate love-apples, as, at least, conveying 
some idea to the Englisii reader. Whatever these dudaim were, 
they were certainly considered as tending, either by dieir smell, 
'Or fay their taste, to promote procreation. Hence in Syriac 
they were called from hircus. The Arabiani 

name them l^UI^ heating qualities. 

V. 36 and 37.* Between Uiese two verses a passage occurs in 
the HebpeorSamaritan text, which, I have no doubt, ought to 
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lie replaced in the Hebrew. It appeare to have been thrown 
out by the copyists, because Jacob repeats the words, with a 
al^bt exception, in Uie subsequent chapter. 1 render the 
passaLe as follows: * 

jlnd MdacknKlohim spoke to Jacob in dream, and said, 
Jacob! and he amwefed, behold me. And he said, now raise 
thine eyes, and see all the he-goats, which leap on the flocks^ art 
hrindkd^ speckle^^ and gristed ; for 1 have seen all that Laban 
hath done unto time. I am the God of llith^Jil, sphere thou 
ano^itedst the altars awl vowedst a vow unto me. But now arise. 
Go out of this land, and return into the country of thy father j 
and I will certainly cavue thee to prosper. * 

V. 19* And Rachel had stolen Urn images. These are called 
Teraphiniy in the original. Parkliurst would ]|||['ing this 
word from iDjl ; but 1 have no doubt that it was Syrian for 
Seraphim. 

•V 

ClIAPTEB xxxin. 

• 

V. 19 . For an hundred pieces of money. Tlie meaning of 
the Hebrew words nttDH has created much discussion, 

'iliey may admit of three different interpretations— /or an hun-^ 
dred pieces of money — for an hundred lambs— for an hundred 
jewels. 1 believe the largum of Jonathan is the only authority 
that can be advanced in favor of ^he last translation. 

My own opinion is, that W'e ought to translate— ^br ofi 
hundred pieces of money called lambs^ According to the 
authors of the Talmud, the kesila was a coin w'ith the image of 
a lam(i struck upon it. In opposition to this, liochait contends 
that kesita is never employed to signify a lamb upon other 
occasions ; that there is 110 trace of its bearing such a meaning 
in the cognate dialects ; and that it has a feminine termination. 
The Rabbins, Ben-Gerson, Solomon, Kimchi, and Akiva, seem 
to think, that tlie word signifies money ; and Bochart bringipit 
from kosaty ** veritas,” and explains it by calling it real money, 
as opposed to fake. Parkliurst makes no allusion to Bocliart, 
but he happily illustrates his opinion by die English word 
sterlif^. • 

Great deference is due to Bochart ; but while 1 admit that the 
kesita meant money^ I canuot doubt that it also mes^t a lamb. 
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The LXX. Hieron^inus, Oiikelos, and Abeii could 

hardly have all Ikod wrung .upon tliia point. "1 he throe fire^t 
write kKorov — renimn apkis — and ISHirF nKD3« I am, 

thcrcfoio^ inclined to adopt the *c\plaiKitioii given in the Talmud. 
If a lunib were the. iiiKige, there w'ould he no suhpeisin in ffa}iiig 
a hundred lambs for as many pieces of silver. I biis in English 
we used to say a hundred angels, and in Freueli venl Louis^ 
If 1 be right, the ruiious fact is established, that niODcty was 
coined so early as tlie du}s of Jacob. 

Chaptkh XXXIV. 

V, 50. jdnd being few in number, lliis is certainly the 
sense. 1 think Walton has wrongly translated the Arabic — et 

ego fnii^itima hnhem nnmeratam. The words are ^ ISU 
hds».l which I would translate — and I am a small 

fatnilu. 

CiiArTEii XXXV. 

V. 8. Allan Bachnfh. Should this be rendered the valle^f, 
or the tree of lameniatinn 'I 'l ids depends on the meaning which 
MC affix to r\bu in the preceding part of the voiso. In the 
Samaritan text we liiid which Walton 

tiaiuihites i>nh plan! fie. But I lliiiik the Saiiimilaii means the 
/rev* called in A i aide. t 

Chipter XXXVIL. 

V. 1. ylfid Jarob^la'e/t in the land wherein hi ^ father was 
a slranpr. How couid T'?jac be a stranger in lh(‘ land of 
Canaan, where I- e. Isjul lived so long? I would translate literally — 
And ,laroh dwelt in the land (f his father s snjoumings. 

V. G. their evil repoit. T would translate, and Joseph brought 
unto his fath'r their muttering of e\:iL Tlliis muttering of evil 
I conceive to have been directed against Joseph himself. 

3. A coat of mant/ eofors. The Eiigli^Hii word coat » 
clearly taken from the Hebrew : but I doubt whether it 

be j)i’Oj)erly translated a coat. Ilie niJID was vvorii by women 
SIS well as by men. ITic 'D'DS /IlHS was a royal vestment, 
jnicli as w*a8 worn by the duughtiTS of kings. (Sec G Sam. c. 13. 

V. 8.) D9, according to the lexicons, signifies a shred; but is it 
Kkcly that^a garment' of shreds and patches wds worn by the 
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daughters of kings ; or that a coat of such a teiitiire created any 
jealousy in the brethren of Joseph. Tlie LXX. translate 
yxrmoL iroixiAov^ and I would render^ an emOroidered garment. 

• • Chapter XXXVIII. 

V. 14. Jnd covered herself with a veiL I doubt whether 
be a veiL llic use of a veil is to cover the face ; and 
because Tamar (y>vered her face with this garment^ Judah 
suspected lier to be a harlot. Now if *1^21 be a ^WZ/thesame 
auspi^ioii might have conic into the mind of Isaac when he lirst 
saw Rebecca^ for she took this garment, and covered herself. 
1 should tliink^ therefore, tliat it was becauxse Tamar hid her face 
w'ilh a vestment which was not a veil, but a cloak, or a tunic> 
that Judah conceived her to be a harlot. If she had covered 
lierself with this garment, according to its proper use, he could 
have had no sucli notion ; because we sec from the example of 
liebccca, that the garment indicated iiotliiiig indecent or mere- 
tricious. 13ul it was the affectation of covering herself up, and 
of hiding herself with her cloak, that made Judah judge of her 
propensities. In the Septuagint, the Hebrew xvord is rendered 
which signilies a summer garment. 'Hie Syro-Chaldaic 
word w'hicli is employed by Onkclos and Jonathan in 

their lespcctivc "iarginns, as well as the Samaritan 
signifies simply a covering. * According to the Syriac 
translation, Tamar W'rapped herself This is likewise 

translated in a veU^ on authorities cited, from the use of 
the Hebrew word I'D. (See Cant. v. 7. and Isaiah, iii. 

C.'J.) Ihit in tracing to its root TH, we shall see 

that it might signify any hose flowing garment, Tlie Arabian 
interpreter translates by the word j Ifut I thought 

^]\ had been that close veil, which the Turkish women wear 

at the present day. But how could tliis indicate Tamar to^b^ 
a harlot ? It is considered now, at least, as indispensable to a 
modest woman. 

Chapter XL. 

V. 10. docs not signify branches* It comes from 

to he twisted, implicated, &c. and means the shoots or 
tcudrils of the viiie> which are curled and twisted. Ile^ bhssaais 
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shot forth is certainly faulty. ITie vine bears no blossoms. 1 
would translato the verse literally— And in the r*V/^ there u^ere 
three shoots^ and it was as if it were sprout ing^ its buttons rose, 
its clusters brought forth ripe grapes. 

Chapter XLL 

V. 6. And blasted with the cast wind. J13TW is the foniinine 
plural of the paiticipic Puhiil, of the verb 1 rather think 

it bears tlie same meaning willi the synonymous Arabic word 
iOCM, ^tirn up. * 

V. 8. All the magicians, 'DD'in is a word of considerable 
difficulty. Consult Aben Ezra on our text; Suadias on Daniel, 
cr 1. Fuller, 1.5. c. 1. andBochart. Ilieroz. p. 579. 

V. 43. And they ciied hejore. Mm, bow the L ee!* Tliis 
translation seems to be given on the authority of tlic Vulgate. 
The nri'ession of the Egyptians must ha^e been in their own 
language; and the histoiiati probably repeated it. Indeed, I 
know not upon what principle can be brought from 

and translated bozc the knee, llie LXX. translate, ksi) exiigufsv 
Iju^goo-Orv avrou This shows that they did not recognise 

the word as Hebrew, and therefore filled up the st^nse as well ns 
they could. OnLcIos writes MK, the father of the 

king. In the Syriac version twe have }^Uo father and 
Vrrfect, Now if the reademill look to what I have said in my 
Essay on a Funic Jnsccipl ion,” on tlie old Egyptian word for 
a king, he will find that it was Hyi. I hdve little doubt that 
njn3S was the mode in which the wwd was written by the 
historian. This was probably a title of honor, and corresponds 
with the sense fiveii in the Taiguni. ^ 

V. 45. Zaplinath Paaneah, I believe these words are gene- 
rally understood to signify, Ueiiealer of Secrets, as .loscphiis 
lias jr xplained them ; but W'4gt is paaneah, and how is it goUen 
from the Hebrew? Bochart’s remaiks, (Plialeg and Canaan, 
rol. 57 •) are surely not satisfactory. Parkhiirst compounds it of 
and ni, a combination to which 1 cannot affix a meaning. 
It appears to me, that by an error of the cojSyists, the word was 
written for njys. It would appear that this is an 

amwerer, or interpreter, prefixed by the Egyptian article 9; 
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and that Zapinoth Paaneh aignilied the interpreter of hidden 
things. But iny .proposed alteration of HAVS) into SlAn) is not 
merely founded on the more easy solution, which I diiiik it gives^ 
to the word. We find ^ he the reading in the Uebneo- 

Saiifbritan text; and the translation is supported by the Targum 
of Oiikelos. The Coptic translator follows nearly the ortho- 
graphy of the LXX. and this may demand some attention. 

Ill tlie Septuagint the name is written and in 

Coptic ^OHGllIU But the double lettenp, 

whfuh was one of the latest introduced into tlie Greek alphabet, 
could scarcely have belonged to the old Egyptian. 1 should 
wish to examine this question further, but my limits warn me to 
proceed to other matters. 

AseeotL lliis name is also dearly Egyptian or Ethiopian, 

I have no doubt with Jablonski, that the last syllable in 
expresses the name of Ne/f/i, or Neifhoy tlie Egyptian Goddess. 
TIjc meaning of PK is less obyious. It is probable that I he 
scribes made many errors in transcribing proper names, w hich the 
Masorites have only helped to make worse by the punctuations 
which they have inflicted on the original text. 

Potipherah. This name exhibits a clear proof of the errora 
of the scribes in writing out proper names, w hi^h were not of 
their language. ITie LXX. have and I believe some 

copies frsvrs^pv}; and this seentl to have led Jablonski to his 
interpretation of the word.— {'SVe Panth. Egypt, p. l3y.) 

0/f. lids was indubitably tlie great title of the Sun in Egypt. 
It is remarkable, that the Coptic translator, wdio seems to have 
generally followed the LXX. and who, indeed, probably trans- 
lated from tbc Septuagint, and not from the Hebrew original, 
instead of writing “ die Priest of Heliopolis/’ as we miglit 
have expected, renders the Avords, lipsm; ' nxi(iow6?^!iig 

II ^ OHT HUIH — Ihe priest of On, For further particulars 

see my “ Essay on a Puiuc Inscription.’^ * ^ 

Cb-apter XLII. 

V. 23. For RO explanation of diis Terse sec the satnc Essay. 

Chapter XLIII. * 

V* d5. Their sacks. Tlie English translators appear to have 
followed the Vulgttte. The LXX. have otYyiin^ uises, which 
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crrtaialy approaches more nearly to the usual signification of 

V. 34. yind they drank and were merry with him, I Ho not 
see why the litesal meaning should not be given. And they 
drank and were inebriated with him, • ^ * 

Chapter XLV. 

V. 8. A father to Pharaoh, Tliis seems to confirm what I 
ha\e said above (r. 41. r. 43.) Joseph was jet a very young 
man; but by his su|>ei'ior wisdom he was api>ointed to the 
second place in £gyi>t; siiul he who held that place ap^rears to 
have borne the title <>1* Father to the King, Pharaoh has been 
too long iiiistuken for a mere proper name. It is compounded 
of the Egyptian artic le S, and Hjn, ami originally signified the 
Shepherd; but, as I have stated elsewhere, in a nation conquered 
by sheoherds, as hig^pthad been, the Shepherd by excellence^ 
was in fact the king. Josephus was fully aware lliat Phamoh was 
not a mere proper name, as most readers of the English bible 
probably belicwe it to be. lie SU}S, 6 xar AiywrrlQug 

Buet\sa. <rrfp,ulyst. 


CifAPi nH XLIX. 

B 

V. 4. ml able as water, I would rather tnnislatc, rapid as 

water. 

V- 5. hist rtments of cruelty are in their habit at ions. This 
is certainly faulty. There is no word in the original whicli 
aiitliorixes the hitrodiictioii of the preposition in ; and I cannot 
trace any authority for translating DH'/nSD their habitations. 
It is plain, that ncitluT the liXX. nor IJieroiiyniiis, nor even 
Onkclos, understood tiie passage'. To them, ,, therefore, it is 
needless to lefci. Some of the Rabbins have fancied, that 
signified su'ovds; and insfnimcnfs of cruelty arc their 
m'ordsy would make very good sense. Put the; rctot is UD, 
to sell, and hence miDD, cominerccy &c, and the word before us 
signifies cowp/icA?, or conventions, I have sljowii in my Essay, 
(so often referred to) the resemblance bc*t\veeii the (Jeev, and the 
Chaldaic, and have proved, v\hat Mr. Bruce asseited, that many 
lost HebjK^vv roots may be found in Gecie. In the inatauce 
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before us, Mfe shall find that the Ethiopians have preserved the 
sense of ilTOD, of which Aben Ezra, I believe, first gave the 
pro|KT interpretation^ viz. canipach or conxcnlions. 1 have nut 
Liidolph at hand, but my reader fnay coiu»ult him, meo perku/if^ 

V. (J. /w ltu*iy scif-tcill they digged doxvn a K'n//. I iiiow not 
how this passage is understood, or expluiued, by those who 
interpret the Scriptures either to tiieinseUes or to others. I-ani, 
however, pretty confident tliat tijis is not the meaning. Our 
tran^utors have* chosen to follow llieruiiyniiis in rendering tins 
passage, as I think they are too often apt to do when they 
stumble on a difiiculty. 1 have no doubt, that the true 
translation is given in die Srptuagint, where the words Ppjf 
are rendered raopov. My reader will find tliat this 

iiiterpn^Falioii is further suppoilcd by the Sauiaiilun text. Iho 
symbolical meaning of these words 1 shall explain in another 
place. 

V. 1.0. haven for nhips. I ratlier think should be 

tianslatcd a slilp, and that it stands for iTJK and not for 

V. Joseph h a ffuilfu! hough, even, a fnntful biwvrh hy 
a welly whose branches run over a walL mS) ]2 may pos-iibly 
be understood in a metaphorical sense to sigiiify a fruiiful 
bough; hut I am i>y no means couviuerd tuut this is the 
iiieaniiig. Moacs compares .losoph to a jonng bull iu anollier 
place; and ///ms vaciw is the ob\ious sisise of JT13 p. I 
cannot easily trunsjlatc J1U3 IV 11 OH E blanches. doc*s 

not signify to run, but io zcalk, or to step. is Iraiislntefl 
a wall upon the doubtful aiilhorily of .loromc; wlieroas its 
more apparent meaning is tauras. 1 .shall dedirate a dissertation 
to the explanation of the symbols in this chapu r, which seem lu 
1 j:»\c been liilberlo totally misunderstood. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble SiT\ant, 

W. mUMMOND. 


Marsh I, 18U. 
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Profiimqna raMns insula Albionuin patet< Atiauu. r. iUt 

„ —i 


jtO< I. 

At this introduction into Punic ^edgrtiphy of an island in 
our age the most celebrated in the world, at this early mention 
of our dear native land, it will naturally be expected by the 
scholars on the continent, that our narrative of Britannia, from 
patric ism and natural pride, should be copious and satisfactory. 
But the limits of the Essayist must necessarily check the zeal of 
the Briton $ and, perhaps, the unskilfulncss of a young author 
would disable him from employing so large a mass of materials 
as the Classics, the Sanscrits, and the Easterns, have supplied 
on this fertile subject i and the magnitude, the length, and the 
accuracy of such statistic recitals, completely supercede the 
necessity of the arduous attbmpt even to epitomise, and to 
arrange authors so voluminous. To the youthful students of 
Cambridge and Oxford, who may desire to read the Britisli 
geography, it may, however, be useful fo point out the chrono- 
logical series of the above numerous authors. They are 
rec[uested to peruse, with this idea of reading in a regular 
scries, the 4«th, 5th, and 6th books of the Commentaries of 
Caesar ; and the yet earlier intimations concerning tlie Sscred 
Islands in the West, collected in the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
volumes of the Asiatic Researches, by Captain Wilford; the 
accurate chapter of Ptolemy, and the explanation of his map 
by Richard of Cirencester j the map of the Classical Britannia 
by lyAnville, with liis Explanatory Dissertation ; the Life of 
Agricola in Tacitus, and his Manners of our Germanic 
Ancestors, the Shxons, and the Angli ; the Campaigns of the 
Emperor jSeverus, in the History of Herodian ; the 5th chapter^ 
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9 t\iQ 6 kf in Dbdonis^ ^ our Isbind the S3A of 4h» 
1st book of Paussinias; Strabo^ in ^e 44^1 book^ and tiie 
27A chapter of tjie 3** hook^f Pl^py. .7%e^ Classics oae 
most delightluUy: iIlu:iitra by Ae folfo volUines of King’s 
Muniff^nta Aiitl^a^ by Roy’s, .Military Anti^ities of the 
Romans^ by C^ntfl^n’s^ Britamia» in i|is lsterjedition%. ond 
witli his Commentators; by tibe 18 volumes of jbtite ArchW(4o* 
gia, including its excellent ai(xl methodical IvAex\ by the 
Gentleman's by the Begut^^of Raglendiaiid.Waleas 

by a hundred of our Antiquarum books*, and a. hund^ 
county Historians^ and county Reporters: the tissue of the 
web, woven by the Classics is owtinued during the dark ages 
of Euippef and during the Augmttap age of 4he£ast^ .fvom tho 
7th to .the 15th centuries rbf nwypf ^ <v0Ogiaphto^ 

quoted,^ b^ Gibboiii by Gjidajr> by ihexwiskers of-the.Saxcm 
Chronicle; by the coeval. Wel^h. poems* .and Irish Aqnaliai!^ 
translated by Davies and Vallancey ; by p’Halloraii imd Turner ^ 
by the woitderful Doomsdiay bo^ j)f the Norman William^ 
by, a jimndred historians of their own, monasteries; and by 
4»itiin9hcj^ ii|L his first geographical chapter; by Hoaxe:, ehe 
translator of.Girald pf Wales; ,and,by. a thomsand modem 
tourists^ and modern geogcapbers. ^ „ 

Diodorus’s 2d book, 3d chap, describes an island lying ia 
the Hyfbrdorean Sea, which .jprecisely accotads with the 
f)iag7iitude qf Britain^ and wilh its astonishing attachment to 
the Druidic religion, of its , remotest ancestors. Csesar, ’ ia 
the 6th book, had observed, that though Druidism florished 
in Gaul, yet the Gaulish aspirants^ and the candidates for. 4 
deeper . mvestigathm qf ks rights, always resorted to Britaifit 
and to. its priests, wlu) used ^reek alphabet ; and ia our 
ngc, by a singular coincidence of testimony, all the coins df the 
ancient Celts, which Mr. Davies deciphered, are written in that 
letter, or in the Roman. Herodotus also had actually leameal* - 
that the Hyperboreans, whose geographical site,' like the 
situation of, the Islands of Ti% lay beyond bis information, 
tent presents and ^erifi§s to ApoHo% at Delphi, by land, 
principally through lllyricum, and Macedonia. , 

The various passages in the description of » Diodorus sub* 
Ipined, will require, and must receive sopie few notes 
' VQL.m. No.V. M 
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^ Hecateu5> and others, who have written verjr wonderful 
desorptions, say, that an island, i^rgb as Sicilt, is situated 
opposite to Gaul, and near the Arctic circle.^ it is inhabited by 
the Hyperboreans^ who are* so named as placed beyond the 
gates of Borpas, or of the North: the SQiUis rich ard very 
fruitful, the climate temperate, and two (sops (prdbably the 
hay atnd the com harvests) are reaped within the year. They 
worship Apollo (Baal, Beli, or Belinus,) with greater reverence 
than the other deities, they sing every day hymns to his praise ; 
they ascribe to him the highest glories $ they act as if ^all the 
inhabitants were his priests | they have dedicated to him a dark 
grove, and a celebrated temple of a circular form, and 
decorated it with many rich donations. A city is also devoted 
to him, the inhabitants of which are principally harpers, who 
chaunt to their favorite instrument hymns to the Apoflo of tlicir 
temple, and celebrate his glorious actions : they speak their own 
peculiar language ! 

Apollo, (or the Sun,}. comes once in nineteen years into the 
island s in this space of time the stars perform their revolution, 
and return to the same point; hence the Greeks call this 
revolution the great vear. At the rime of his reappear- 
ance, they .report, that he plays upon the harp, and sings and 
dances through the night, from the vernal equinox to the rising 
of the Pleiades, self-pleassd with the encomiums upon his 
successful enterprizes. The sovereignty of the city^ and the 
care of the temple, exclusively belong to the Boreades, the 
posterity of Boreas, who succeed to the throne in a regular 
descent from their great ancestor. From a remote and distant 
date they have entertained a peculiar afiection for the Greeks, 
and beyond the other par^ of Greece for Delos : Greeks have 
travelled to ^eir island, , and deposited among them various 
oiierings, inscribed with Greek letters ; and^Abaris, in return, 
travelled thence into Greece, and renewed the ancient ties of 
friendship with the Delians.” 

The traditions related in the last sentence, I have said, are 
more copiously delivered 'in Herodotus; and the geographical 
situation of thc^Hyperboreans is more decisively marked in th^ 
Sd I)ook and fid chapter of Ptolemy, who .asserts, that the 
rlyper^rean ocean washes even the Hebrides. The Welsh 



hafpersi and die Celtic^ or Druidic, dances in honor of the Sun, 
with the |ieciitiatity of the WelA 'language, ate striking cHxuih« 
stances. The curcular temple is supposed, by Mr. Fa^, to be 
the celebrated Stonehenge, add ihe deity to be the Baal of the 
East ; for he has^proved, in the 10th chapter of the M volume, 
the identity, and the similar import of the several mysteries of 
Mithras, or the Sun, of Isis, of 'AdoniS, of Ceres, of Rhea, of 
Bacchus, and of the Cabiri. Pliny, and Strabo, in die 4th book 
and 198th page, support these* ideas; "by dre ^rmer it is 
remarked, « that Britain, at diis hour, celebrates the rites of 
the Magi with so many ceremonies, that she seems to hav^ given 
the rites to Persia.” In a small island near to Britain, thehlttef 
observes, Ceres and Proserpine are veiierated with rite's slmnai* 
to the orgies of Sgmothrace, in which Bacchus and the Cabiri 
were worshipped, as We learn from Mnast^s. Dionysius, tii 
the 565th verSe, ulso asserts, that Bacchus Was highly honored 
in Britain, the women, separated from the •males, adore him 
with eageilKiss, crowning their brows with the dark-leaved 
ivy, consume the night on the summits of hills,' and rend the 
air with their shrieks of joy. Coloner Vallancey’ asserts, that 
the ancient Irish revered hint under 'the appellation of Ce- 
Bacchus; Ce implies fie G>*eizr. Tacitus describes 'a band of 
these women as opposing the eiltraUce even of Soman warriors 
into Mona, of Anglesey; a sacred iSle. ' Alt the esepressiohs in 
these mysteries are-^Ersc, according to Colonel Vallancey; 
Sanscrit, according to Captain 'Wilford in the 5tli volume of 
the Asiatic Researches ; and Hebrew, according to Parkhurst 
in hisiLexlcon : three singular opinions^ Virhich only persuade 
the unprejudiced reader of their immense antitjuity, and theif 
Eaftern origin. In the poems of Homer, a language, totally 
difierent to the Greek, is occasionally * introduced ; it is 
obscurely named by the poet, «• the speech of the Gods the 
expressions taken from it are assigned to the Hebrew bjf 
Parkhurst; to the Welsh by Davks» or Pownal in the 
Arch^ologisii and to the Sanscrit by Maurice: a second instance 
of the early intercourse of these three ancient peo|ple, and of the 
original affinity of these languages. The thfee cities, Maurice 
adds, of the bish Pagans, were Crmaii, Biosena, and Sheeva ; 
tri>viou$ly the Creeshna, Veesnu, and Seeva, of the Sanscrit 
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Indoos } and the idols of die fwiner, Neit, Saman, Bnd, Cami^ 
Oajih; Esat« are as obviously the Nauty Samananty Bhoody 
ChandtSy Offly and Eswara of the taoeri Stonehenge ir 
declared by Reuben Burrowy In the .SS7th page of -die octavo 
Asiatic Researchesy in vol. 'the first, to be a tem^de of Bhood j 
luid all ti^ pyramids, or solitary pyramidal stones jn England, 
(which are called the Detdl's anrdws, by the peasantry m Yoricr 
ditre,) in Egypt, in Babylonia, or in ^ngal, to be images Of 
Mahadeoy an incarnation of Biams. The Brown of the Fagan 
fridiy which wae a title of their Bacchus, says Colonel Vallan* 
cey, is the Brahme of 'die Indoos t and from the same dtirinky, 
the Brimhattv rocks, so abundant in Drusdical antiquities in the 
yiipbity of Knaresboioughy in Torkshire, drew their sscred 
name. The vaSt stones at Abuiy are still canted by the peasants 
Skrsens, or Tzarsens % the term in the Hebrew means, .tdc 
rocks of am: and in Ireland, a Druidk monument yet 
exists, sayl Dr. Borlase, vidiich is amilady styled CarigjCroith, 
or, the solar rock. The word Pyramts, in the Hebrew, impHes 
« bamitig, stone t and in the Welsh, amber, or ampyr, the 
eonsecraied rock. In Comw!d4 ^ wtmderful stone, yet 'bearing 
this appellation, remains. Even in the classies, die jpetne 
ambrosia are 'described as numerous. Near Gades, or Cadiz, 
a large stone is said, by Ptedemy Hephestion, to have stood on 
the sea-shore, which could be moved by a blade of grass : (the 
model of thd hundred rocking-stones yet seen in Britain.)' In 
die Isle of Tenos was placed a second so lightly -poised, that 
it oscillated, to the astonishment of the hcholder, at dif*hiipuliie 
of the breeze. Herochaa,^ in the 5th bo^k, and at thie-Sdi 
chapter, remarln, that in the magnificent city -of Emesa, in 
Byi^ dier$ stands no image made by human-hand, as fbe 
representative of die divimb stnt, or Baal ; but a large stone, 
round at the bothMh, and terminadng in b pbiat, conical in 
form, and 'black in color , k is superstktously abserted to<have 
fallen from ' heaven. In the second book of Kings, at dw 
}Otb chaptor, and the 96dt yerle, O 'rihular khd it described-^ 
M Tbey birit^ht forth'the sacred booth of Baal, burnt it, and 
la pieces'his pillart^ The s^e wtunl oZcuM hi the same 
tense in 'jdie S8tk ch^mt'' of Genesis, dtf 98d and S4th'-of 
ExodqiSj and ^ ISlh sf 'SSBUteroDOmy ) m vety earlji'jdid 'dip 



xeifi (he Hgpi*ioretm tXoiorus. f tH 

' * - ' , ‘ ■ 1 
mstom commence ( TacttuSt in the opei^ng of his H^toxy^ 

at the second chapt^, Has fecord@d^'a similar rite-^n'The 
statue of the Faphian Venus^ at Oyprus, bears no resemblance 
to the human form ; you see a round vjgg4Fe> broa^ at the ba^e, 
but growing finer by degrees^ tiU^ like a c,Qnej it lessens to a 
point: it was dedicated by << an ancieuiPkii^ of 

Assyria/’ as Apollodws adds. More .gpecimeps of tins rude 
temple still subsist uninjured in Great Britain in our age, .than 
in tlie^rest of theglobc^^. T, 

Strabo observes^, in hia 4>thboQjk, that (rt}ie Drjuids wait 
present at every sacrifice, wlien the priests struck tlie 
victim on the back, and divii^, future evej)ts from his coii^* 
sive palpitations ; on Qth^ pci^asioiis they struck l^im w^ 
arrows, dr crucified him,, or -violently heaping logs of.wocfd 
upon him, they consuin^ in oi^ bnxnt*qfiering sheep, aniinalSf 
and men: three classes of 'men are held in lygh respept, Bards^ 
Poets, and Druids j the first are composers of hymns and 
poetry ; the seepnd are aacrificera and observers of nature ; the 
last profess physiology, and ethics.” Csesar and Diodorua 
describe the same facts more fully. Fr^m Pliny we remark^ 
above, tliat Britain, at this hour, celebrates the rites of the 
Magi with §o many cenm 2 onieS|^ t^iat she scorns to have given 
the rites to Persia,” Mobsin describes the most ancient religion 
of the East, to which he gives d)e name of Mahabadtan, and 
which Sir William Jones has proved to be the foundation equally 
of the Indoo, and th6 Magian doctrines. The latter has also 
traced the Sanscrit la^^uage tp the Fehl^i, or m tjie earliest 
tongue of the Persons. Of the travels and dpgp)as of Pytbji- 
goras, history lias, recorded ' many facts. He is said to j^ve 
« heard the Bracbmaas and die delts/' and to have^ promu^ted 
their transmigration of 'souls, tlieir system of the planetary 
world, and the rotation of the earth, widx their wonderfuf 
discoveries in arithmetic and geometry* Hesiod in the .filSth 
-and 790tb verses of his Theogonia, clearly proves, though he. 
lived ten centuries before CJmst, that the period of the 
great year of the stars” was known in tbp regions of the 
West, or in Celtica ; Josephus informs us, that it was a period 
of 600 yjsars. ‘ The Branuns used a luni-solar period of the 
same extent 1;^ is a curious coincidence of the three most 
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anciieDt nations with the Celtic, that (as the modem astro- 
nomers suppose, by an excess in calculating the precession of 


tite equinoxes,) c 

YSARS. 

Hie ■sagnus huiiim of the Bninta*, wu •*’- ' 24,000 

Whirb sim, multiplied by eighteia, give* 43S,000 

That the Chsldean* had made aMrdpSftieal calcnlatiom foe 479,000 


That multiplying the fiimons circle of 00 yean by the number of six, > 

we gain ••••’ ) 

And multiply iug this rctuU by one cypher, we raecb die Onldee asms- 9000 

And again multiplying diis sum by tea, we trace out neatly the Egyp. ) 

• tfampeilodof i30,5?o 

Which is, in fact, merely ' 1481 years multipliM by 25 and 
that, as the Branuns used a period o^ 24,000 years, the 'Persians 
and the Tuscans, used one half of it, or 12,000. And Diodorus, 
on tite H^'feiborean island, witii equal clearness asserts the use 
in it of the cycle 6f 19 years, and of the same great year. This 
accumulation of notes was required to explain a description of 
Albion, written by the early Greek annalist, and the long list of 
authors eked in my first page is thus proved to be necessary 
for tile elucidation of British antiquities. Dion. Periegetes 
identifies the German, or British ocean, with the sea of Boreas ; 
and the long description of Diodorus is also fortunately explained 
by Daviesy in' the last chapter of his « Celtic Mythology^” in 
which he elucidates the Drmdic circles of stone, like those of 
Stonehenge, and the Draidic rites, impressed on 'Welsh coins, 
of the date of the later Roman Einperors, and in which he bag 
ably translated the Welsh ,wonf8^ y^ ckttnt, on "such coins in 
Roman, or dd Greek lettieth So strong is the proof, that the 
Alb^jU of ijiiienus is the Hyperborean island of Didiorus. 


R, P. 
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E^mNDAr^oms in jEschyli supplices. 

[Oontfaued from VoL IE p. B08«l 

V*257. 

Sene Vakknaer* ad PhoBn* ISSl. hunc ▼erouin transponi jossit 
post 252. Ctti frustra obmtitur Headihis propter'y^ particuUun : 
etenimpro n^ifesto legoodum aat T«v y?rytv#!k 

V. 266, 7. VulgS 

n cvmft>ni V 

rniit rM rtOt 

In postremis libri tres wtfttMirum 3ix accei^tn tamen, ob variam 
Yocum divisionem, jnutato. Partim felicitcr vires suas ezercent 
VV. DD* in hoc loco emendando, prster Butlerum unum : qui 
bene vidit vocem idirim in his lateittem { mal^ taxnen vult Y«r3i 
iSfriii/f* Lege 

Tf /imimtsi*' Sr tenant f S^sg 
^ vy^Sg rd'n}' ikio x^rn. 

Rcdde Sfsft terminw* 

V. 274r. MSS. 2. Aid. Rob. x^*p^r TAIA AfHNEITAI AKH. 
Quid si legamus FA AAKH MEMHNOTA. Ni fortasse praestet, FAIA 
MHMIN ENAAKH. Hesych. *£y3oxfft tftftmm. Idem Ayrtlwtiic 
i funfiL V. Similis error alicubi, ni fallor, a Tins deeds ad 

Hesychiuni emendatqr. ^ 

V. 286. Vulgo "Oir^T — — sttw solaec{^ ; lege ttmH. 

V, SOO et seq. Vulgo 

XO. *I« ytfiritu b *A^yiU ^nl 
OF it ^XiVtci Mf fdrig ?r»AAif 
BA. fiixai ns Znm • 

IsU emendare conatus est Stanleius conjectuii, quae primo qui* 

dem aspectu certissixna videtur, scilicet* fttyiHM Z«V: et 

profectb vel simile quid postulat illud*fu;t;l!fF«i in rersu 

sequent! : apta quoque loca confert Stanl. Prometh. 736. if 3f yi^ 
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in JE$<^Ul^^ieeu 

tAf Xff^m ^w)«NN> ct Euseb. Chronic. Can. ad anfiiunf 37t. 
’i** 'ltdjitv’ itehi |foin. lA. Z. 150. 6*f fixinrt 

fNyiiim k{v«nw}ij|. Stanleii i^itnr .conjectutam prteclaram vocat 
Botlcros. qiii taafm do elhknie np 1 ip Zvl parima coimnodi h»u« 
' tat At Butlerus immerita laudat bqni merentia elevat. Nam 
eliditur i supra t. 12& et ndiili .Terbnm. Malim 

'li yaftSHiU zfh tf 
1 ^)', it'xiyts m lUti w*XjA 
BA. fA /u4 Z«»a Jlfttf. 

A ytrifiM iUud pnkpealwst Ter&ini de ficmin& peculi. 

ariter (Sctum.. AaUnonnis, rqptiT fat J dtif. yuftinu H- i yvW. Id 
iftoqat notabile est, quo^ MS.-Afed* prahcat'fS et Guelph. 
Aid. Rob. « <}ii> et in Ask. D. desit aliquid> et Turn, m V V. LL. 
aecenseat ^ pro TVanaposui igitnr et etenim in 
-versus iiutio sa>pias iu punitor (ct*. infra- ritf) et ob 

ilium moi^ solAinm qiti maxime obtinet apndtragicos, ut 
vox eandem sedsn occopet in vevsibos vel contiguis vet intervaHo 
quodam sejuDsds. De q«& re dissertatw paulo longiur paginis 
Kiqusce Dtarii moz cmmaendabituF. Ad .Sscbylum ludbamus; 
plane fuisseb aadcbiuax d 'scriptam «iiet MiVtAAi Trans, 

posui igitur fUkaw et kiytt nt : et ex nt! fuik$rr» erai futnik^rrm. 
Sa>pius repetitur (ti. cf.'CEd. C. S07. «d-. >Oz«(l. ^ fti ft 
Sxpe quoquc * cum « coalesctt: ut infra 73S. Quod ad «K«%^rra 
cf. Orest. 10. et Phoen. 985. lim'riMirmi '• 3i» 

auftoTtu ubi Scbol. wi|fMraay f itkfitt yuaptM. Post 

MKikttrra subaudi Jinif, , . 

V. 308. Vulgd Aofsa ijstfi A/«f. 

Guelph. Aid. «ljis ntCvis kij^i Med. Rob. ntyttt 

Jpie .Bpbertellus In teztu Adf. Le^ ighur T/ 

3fi«, t«8t irjff *H<«< Atif. -Cf, Hoow lA, A. 24. "Hgt) J' 
rnhf Sed prastat t/ «wr^ sv^'^f 

Amt He^di. ib igykt Hymya. SalMiu non de ni bi lo esC 

quod (i. e. angss) l%ti tratw^nesezhUie^. Stilus Tun^lMs. 
vr 309. M 

ad PbteA b vasbit'Sehollastie in Euripidem eniera 
vnlt tl» Kim wKtian,, ct pMfi»^ melids responso eonvcnit. 

Qni velitcniditionik copsaAsda-raeeisww, is oomuio B^etttRubak^ 
Cri|. 94. cd. 
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|r, SlSet'Seq; Sfc disponendi: 

XO. fi»n>ielTn9 ftvtnr oS*t9 
•lar^df MiAtvriif mStiv #> 

• A<i8v)}f jKsyimp ySf * ^ 

T« in ^rtf fjutr' fj % 

V. 317* x^itigp MMti 

M/ Zi6% y x^i^} (fi^riid ykn%* 

BA. iMti rtiE&f t[Af|«f ^ifrn rvyxi?^XM( 
t/$ klTdf f S';^(r«f )3««$ ; 

XO. tiXtiini fvoysg^ Sp imSfv/uff. 

V. 322. BA. Tti PUP !t SX^ip''^p% ]ix»ernfftop Aiyii;; 

X6. BiJiop tnsnuik ^rUfi^ai, rcuf ^§v prnr^pf" 

^ BA. fi'^Pt&p accfpH pvpISpp^ .r«i^o fipt ^ftlnp» 

XO. jLxpmy pctiX^Ps }’ irr/ pnmufprkprttts* 

V* 326. BA. 96»l rpuf Sppiyt rpSfpfp tv^4pf 

'< XO. PJywrtP^* iiipfg tp^up n^XfCipfyUp^ 

pF^etpvptg if 4$ *A^yUPP aprria-Uf p^i\pp. 

In vulgatis ordinem turbatum sensit ct Staiil. levia tamen errata 
non sensit. InT. SI 3. m»*p uyjftpp reposui vice fpvmret kipij* 
ri^fpp* In V. 3I0\ Vulgo Atfivn-^itm^pvftm> Unu^ Rob. tv At^un 
jw. y. ibid. Post yj? sign'iim defcctfis posiii. Supplcre possumus •fii 
wStF. cf. 670. In V. .316. \ nlgo, wrw. Canter. U •fis. at Schol. AI2 
piurnf ^>Mnpi unde erui <ivri;. In v. 317* A'ulgo KAIMHN. Nos 
KAEINHN. SImili fere inodo in Iph. A. 1263. vice KA12j[ON 
Tcstitu^re W. DD. •KAEINON quod est irequentissimum urbis 
Ejntheton. In v. 321. Vulgo ineptissime fupriup iprwpvfppf. At sjaepe 
permutantur ^ et Cf. infra 7S8 ubi Rob. H^ttrrps, Vulgopl^nprp^, 
Olim fuit locus" Prozheth. 84*9. ad hanc conje^uram maxima 
accomznodatuSf yffpi(^r4tfp*'£x«(ptp: veruzn id eznendatur 

Terisrimi a Peyxi^redo ex Hesychio ^tynfcarpip. In v. 324. Vulgd 
tneyrt^tp. £ Stanleii.conjectura Icviter mutata est Gaudet 

nostcr voeibus V) mv.. In v* 326. [Rgregia est Porsoni emen* 
datio. In v. 328. iSymSt«« habent MSS. duo cuzn Ald.^et Tunu 
V. 335. Vulg6' aixtwv. MSS'. 5 . et Aid. KiAruu . . MBlim luAcnit 

V. 336. Vim pra^bsitionis in ^fr«TTt<tvtw» nqn video : fortasse 
fUyn pttpipi^p. Similitih* variatUr iii Philoctct. 513 et HippoL 11 29* 

V. 337 . Vulgi Ti fjs Uwoint TffJ* mymim hup. 
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EmeHdatiane$ in £$chyti Supplk^. 

Qui versus est manifest^ imKw Mi^tfimrcg. Illud oxtum est k 
superscripta var. lect* voci Mvx$mftis* gl. sKMir^tu est vocis 
ill 335. et rifi* Mf fliulit e v. 350. 
y. 338. Lege Aaiwirn^if t< (vulgo i)^*vvm) m)l^iwr$v9 ; 
V. 339. Vulg4 

BA. winga SMT* 9 t« fci A/yu; ; 

XO. tU 3* £9 Pf>^vs £mr4 r$vi 

Cum vero Aid. prac'beat tmr tx^vntVf Vir doctus margin! exem- 
plans edit. Aldinie adlevit jmt* «Tf»r feliciter: nam literx ix 
versum sequentem pertinent: ubi legi debe}: 

rk y if ScAavr raw Mict^'aavf* 

Dicitur vir Xx^^* feemina Adi Person, ad Med. 139, 140. 

Nullum hie locUm habet emendi mentio» qualis apud Popium 
nostratem occutrit. 

^ And gave you leauiyy but deny'd the pelf, 

Thai buys your sex a tyrant der itself. 

V, 343. Vulgo K«i Svervx^unttf y tvfm^ni 
(^uomodo h^rc cum praccedendbus apte cohsrreanti utinam nos V\'. 
DD. edoceant. Interim lego 

««}a( fTvyavfraff r (i.e. rai) Mr«AAacya. 

Tecte loquitur Chorus ; mortem suam innuit : cf. 474 et 794. 

V. 347. Vulgo iv^tfUx^ vwt^evmfu*^ quod vix et vjs vix quidem 
inielligi potest ; scribe {v^<^;^afffkiiB^«aTafri7' cf. iiifh 400. 
y. 348. Locus hicce perobscurus est. An legendum yc 
ar^a^yptTJii immvk 99. pro vulgatis £iWi{ y aw Wfuy^ 

^rafv xaiiwaas er. 

V. 349. Ex response patet abunde legi debere. 

' *l2av ai ravy hff^ ian^^iraa. 

\'ulgO aiSav, scd iLiiinelius congmit ry Min-m, moi vice nPYMNAM 
nOAEOXaA exhibui nP.BMNOK TOYA EAOYS. Cf. Hesych. 
iffrlms^ tSs dmuf itfiiXiH* Quod ad Ti$v% id conhrmatur ab 
Altana Deorumi ad que suppUces sedebant, propria dicuntur 
iatficfw Xin* Cf. Heraclid. 104. 

Y* 355. Vtdgo wleewu *• r. A. 

A'erum nullo jure se Chorlis cum vit^ comparat quae viribus suss 
fflugut, &e,« Lege 

i I ii?i»lUrsn im^usi j iarmplkt a. «• A* 
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i 

Hesych. i. e. damno ainoxk: Butlero debetor JH V 

TTtT^aH. 

V. 360. Vulgo Nfo8 f «>mA«V dvwv4vv 
Stanl- vult toff a Sed lonisiAt in.Senariis non admittendi. Lego 

N«ov ttft^XiOf u^muMf hMfm 

\* 366. vulgi yt^8»p Hu MSS* S. cum Aid* Rob* 

Malim ob metri caunm cf. infra 601. 

Vm 367. Vulgo n^tr^iTrttw Mkiifoitos cltrijg 

At Scholiastes AiicfUfoe w In quibus postremist licet 

mendosis, latet interpretado genuinse kedonis om aT^rintg. 
Hcsych. Ovft itrfMtffilnsf, ovm <br«r«{fifi* Cotrigtt Albcitos, oAc dm* 
Tvxints^ quomodd apud Scholiastem'legendiim est. 

V. 37 J. Si quid mutandum pra'tulerim d ir^jc XyfutAinu moz 
ixr^irv £mi. Hesych. Av/MiWrof, iutfPitIpnu, Habet CEd. C. 902. 

in transitive sensu» more Sophockoi qui talia sectatur: 
de phrasi UrtfuTf &%% vid. Stanl. ad Agam. l7. 

V. 377* Vulgo K^rvfH Cofft^p irUmt x^fk* Stanl. vuh Uruttk 
syntax! fortasse o&ensus. Malim fiSxop wtrrot Usurpatur 

fiHTiOp ut infra 670. wiky a Porsono resdtutum. Moz ivurot 
bis utitur Noster S. C. Theb. h ivimi 193 et Agam. 656. sine pra;« 
poshione : alio fortasse loco vox eadem est I'cstituenda. 

V. 391. SynUxis postulat Avrirt^lf Acm# * quodregitura/MPiv. 

V. 399* Sonat idem ac (cf. infra 602.) aut iftXat 
(vid. Lyeophron. 568^ quorum neuter stosus bic valet. Lego emv. 
r^p hfMi TtKftttf iftZofutr Hesych^ 

V. 392, et seq. Sic disponendi 

An TM 0^ ftiyitp xmrH tJfuvt Asht* 
li ytvf it^ovfri Mtitf Alimov yUtf^ 
fiftm priXUftt f d«X0VTW lyyif»r4 Tfttvs 
fiF4^ VfV if nSioV Hortaiitmt iikot 
»nu7« ixi^virt $Sth rtv { 
in V. 2. tot et in 5. it A libri dant. 

V. 407. Vulgo "Afif IfuUfMtf Malim *A/if •- 

tt^tr # imlfOfff. Hesych. iit kolrt^ 

V. 438. Vulg6 ‘ifmiof AMnTKON. H»; ifeque aietro oeque 
sensui conveniunt. Lego ‘EmnM llAOKtlN* fifesyeb. wAh» 
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^mendationei in 

T. M8. MiVif Amrintt, Rursus hic In metrum et seiisiiia 

peccatur. Varietatem libri exhibent. Mod. APEI KTINEIN. unde 
fluxit Aldiiutni AFEIKSTf NEIM. %^uclph. et Rob. APBIKTEINEIN. 
liCge Mj'niy ;isi^rnrtrv [ « r 

Horatius de Morte dkit ivqmfedeief, et Agamem ll^.ubi vulgb 
legebatiir iouBf ap emit Sinnietus ex Aristopb. Ran. 

1:323. %itf hfi 'iMi xH* Ptileherrime tragicus nostrue m 

draxnate nobilissimo Macbeth : Mexur-HAifDMn Jnsticg contmmis the 
ingredients of the poison'd chalice ie our ew« ‘ ^ 

V. 448. Ob V. 34&et v. 957. »«Ai^ir Sunt fortasse 

quibns arrideat hie quoque viee at vulgattim confirmat 
Euriprd. Alexandra; Fragment, ix. 2. wiktfuf 

V. 4.50. An lej;endunfi fmtrmmc'ume 

Sbniliter apud Euripid. Troad, 548. ^'ulgb MMm- 

JMfriy ^ 

V. 451 ec seqq. sic disponendi i ^ 

u.ui x(i tfum ht Sifcut 
dbm; yi fUify nvfMrutf vXnevu 
hnl % Xvunis cvSttjtuv 
y4y«ir £f hXKm »mmii x*(^> ' 

fuci yxHeva, (rt^tvrtenc pit rh ism ftUy 
dXytiva ttipw 

‘ pitBO pdd»i9 if hXsiirn^ttfn 

In vulgatis xtt) ^ Hpuf fr9(0$vfKW9*'ATnf yi uus p\y 

Ipurxieus yofuf si quit construct ionem> qi:£e$ient^ n‘<p is opemitt petdi- 
^^erit. Quod ad ims xvpdrw plafl'^ gemellus est FroraeA^ 4)^. 
Kvpdo'it irfiSm ' In T. 4d4. dedi pro mXXa : simiJiB Gon^bsio in 

Med. 298. Max vttlgo • • 

459. Vulgo'^ft xd^x nhtw9 rd&t fyh ftu^ix^fpm, Bothens vult 
ixu^u* Malim ^ 

470. Vulgb hiPir^^infiXf. Margo ^sk. vfr«f 7 ei{niqu.e/nifc^m 
est emendatidi yi^ce Bistkro}. £tt9iQP.esset vwerieut rax«. 

V. 472. Vulg^') Malini' ^uod et SeboliasCBs 

agnoscit 

V*. 474. Vulgo Wr- Inquibus ^ 

neqtf^l^suin s;^taxiff»^{bveiiem Aid; doft^xmldeitu kA. 

Lego Kt/ruf y MTdTf xdxvrt Ant?ike^fiuitr Illud As’fltXXe je- 

futu non l6ng^ discat ab amiAAe;^^< ydpisf in Phten. 10'93. Qui locus 
clasticus coxdcrri debet. * 
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V» 477* Vulgi x«j ^ V&n 

▼ocum Ml 4r«XAM;^ji yi aoft video ; vklisseao A ecrij^um esaet ic«i 
voAX* tlx^t MN }«rffidx#irwiiii^g^£^^ JSecpe' pen&titaatar yt et mmK 
V. 495. '\'uIgo lOci yMf vdjc^ iSS vif nlh» Both&ue 

conjilrit §iwrftt\^ imlw riili. Aawl fnaA^judtce Batleio. Meliijg 
fortasse vidcbitur i[rtivv «vr»f tiIi. in 'qw'sensu.iest^m 8^, Trach. 
v22. Soitmtaamai^Cvwjm 

et . - r . ... • 

V, 50U^ seq, Vdgi^ 

’OwnUmf 2fi riypif^ 

«0j«^'ecfnox 

V. /»]0. iiyi7Wlf AmK§i9 lnjSt ^ 

Extrema membra vcrsattm transpoat ^ebeixc»' 

(kUfAW^ ^^«¥m$V9f 

6t mot 

V. 5l0. iyuth j^0f»»U 

et ffwx»0n0^«if c glosfii <nmt vocib Artptuh* Hetyeh. 
vnXm%Sr idem lericon hue respexk t- f gdvi^iK* sed ordo posmUit 

V. 5oV- \''ulgo jai vt*;) * HiNt neque ipse intcl- 

ligo neqiie intelligebat PMnvio^; enjus ^onjectom finp phdm edt, 
ob '^nens illud iwravi. Sdsplas qooqoe pemiutantui' pift et 
■Vid. PoT^n. ad Me^. A'enim neque sic locus integer est. 
Le^ Hesychw ^ 

V. 5 n • \*vlg6 1C|8 ^uf^|i^x$wt : lege Kai CvjM/3eXot2«F olvenienHhis, 
Schollastes wf |civTwy;cdwvw. Hesych. ^yifrvy^^r cf. 

S.CTh. 95«. * 

\'. 511?. Vnlgp WrJ* i^rrw kSr lege ip* IrniM^ 

V. 5l«^. Deveito^sidF^^eaitted 
V. 521. \'ulg6 »A. A 

Tu lege BA. iSpipMv A 

XO. 

V. 5^ et seq. regi tribuendi^et sic disi^nendu 
BA. OSt#*— ^•A d im {SchBta^Tlce hA) A(y»o— - 



igO JSdumidH^Uf SuffUM. 

*EyA ■■ " n ilfw, t\ MMf ii wi— — Iliflar 9*1 n^«« T«vr« 

— Aiwc—— K vwftifM ^^wfSf 

V.£S6. Timi'obnietroixi tumob^ensum lege, n x^yyivir^df. 

V« 5S9^ Olim collaudabam conjectoram Stanleii m fuKtttSl^vy 
Shmft i^ice r«f Nunc malim fUxJnil^^pyTw, Gmnt- 

bns notozn est fyy/ntst ordo : fnxif Festituitur supr^ 160. 

V. S4fU Fortasso Ilttxl^tpKTttm Hesjreh. 
fiffuh Levi post ft$Xxf* {vy7n»» distinctione posita» junge 

fsr<}«» cum et sic reddc : d^ice lacni coerul^uc ri^rUm isium 
remigm^ respiciem gemu ffbsirum fuod audit ^ fcuminis propter 

(subaudito biMs) tU)i dUectnm progwihiem mdierem : tf. omnSno 
Med. 416 et seq. * • 

V. 548. Vulgatum hruw^ reddit Stanl. Jlores depas^ 

imtes vultus. At ir^ni vulius est trot nihili ; hoc sensi$se,v!detur 
jpse Stanl. reddit enim MS. versb Latina specu/aliones herhidas 
matriSf i. e. herUda prata in qmbm Argue eperulabatur mdirem. 
Neque sonac Jtereg depaseenteg : sonat ideM ac 

itidpopH in V. supra 51 . Ejusdem familis est quod Hesych. 

optima exponit quia paludosi loci sunt unnUtim paseu! : quo 

sensu illttd fiw sape pomtur : nam teste Hesychio t) km 
ir^Av iiyAM apud Lacones. Lege igitur Vi hupmat 

y. 556. Neque Scaligero pTacebat neque Abreschio Uamr in 
sensu mi^ se^ quoruQi hie corrigebat liffrir ille hurru, Uterque 
contra Teterem Atticam linguam; qua* posiulat ov in talibus 
voculis. Vide Valckenaer. ad I%ctn. 406. ef Porson. ad Hec. 8. 
Frsetulerim )ifim : cqgnatum verbum habet Noster l^mcth. 115/ 
ir^trbmc. 

V> 562. Inter tm et gwrdpgvs obelum Porsonus interposuit: 
Nec inju^ ; spectate allquod sententia postulatt non generate istud 
Tfvc wgTu/iwt V •indliiv.. CoUato Frometh. 805 et seq. usque ad 

if mm0Mgp^9 1 alii fortasse melius quid entire poterunt. 

V: 565 et set}, sic tegendi 

tKHhua . 

5*^9 Ufiipigr$^ SXrff 



Emiisdation^ m^KhyU Svpptka, ifl 

/ ' f 

w^m , 

MtftHfM N4iX«V jftlMtVif . 

In V. 565 . )' tdr4tt9$vftin voids sensai repugnat^ cui snccumt nostn 
kctio ab Hesychio depromta. ^/cxuc^wfibih iimw^tiyfunh 1^0 iff 
ytyifPM. * Mox, /SiAirlocuni habet vice Sfitvi et Ssif n (ex rir 
factttxn) vice Au^n^et vice rlqa'jrpartim et interpolati 
partim ^ comipta scripturl nascnntur . In v. 568. w v' ezhibui loco 
A T, quod nuUo modo defexldi potest. Quid sibi velit V. D. 
hurgh RevietVf) dum U esse xelativum statuit, cujus amecedens NijA»v 
est,j)lanti ignoro. lllud y* sequitur oi (idi) vei Tw: vid. Person. 
Phoen. 65iet 1785. S^tentiamproutnobUeiiMndatain sic construe- 
•i yi wi^%W9ti NfiA«v XufMHt Ms-sif 

V. 57^. Vulgo HitHiH VI «fT(*}AA]fr4«$ metro repugnante. 

Aid. et Turn. Malixn r uX/tniet 

f cf. Prometh. 899. Cum vero dipthongns u 

non corripitur (vide Valcken. Pheen. i96\) lege His enim 

respondent T»XvirXxy»mt Oirr^0}iVfrriy ’f ai. * 

\'.584. A'ulgo /SiW }* dmtfAiftM oitrff; mox Mvtrms. Licet niliil 
derti de his utpote de hiulcis statui possit, malim tamcn 'T« 3'— - 
Ksrrmi* cf. .supra 817. Mox V. 586. Syntaxis postulat ixxftw. 

V. 595. Vulgo Nsmvf Aid. laamv. Fortasse voivf . 

W 596. Pro xpyti¥ quod vix ferri potest (nam alind cst fignra 
9*^04 T» tnuftturifitw) malim yuimf dissyllabon secundum illud Ei 
nati natonm et gui nascutUur ab UUfi / mox legd xv^mr si sana sit 
lectio. 

V. 602. Vulgo hic^/Aii^«( Ziu(* et in antistropljico hvXt^ 
qu.B postrema, licet metro congruant* sensui tameh repug- 
nant. Emendanc alii fdcillimc ab v. 97. iaoxt^, bene quoad senses $ 
quoad metric secus: lege igitur et ixvXBf, 

Hesych. Ov^t^u, kge iv Anglice Brings ahottt 

^ocIIm'^ cf. Soph. Trach. 640. x«m rmi' i (vulgo 
(vulgi ^ 11). 

V. 605 . Si deficit antistrophicus» lege xXixr similiter infra 
930. xira MSS. 2. cum Aid. et I'um. Rob. kXu^. 

V. 6’lf. Optimi Turn. » ixr quo spcctat bm in Guelph, et Aid. 
mox lege 

V. ^12. Alii fPXdUrtH alii xti^ irXn$iirm$. Prsetu* 
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lerim trgrirtf; Hinc intelligi potest CaoA 

interpunctionis mtltatae ad v. 526. Uuntj rh MiiiM &g St 

tvfutU Titf . JEschylns eniin ad ilium iBor^ t^spicit, qui apud suoa 
pQpularesobtinuit» ut, de qualibei re ad su&agia cum ventum csse^ 
demus tile, qui tunc temporis age^bnt, suis primuniiien- 

tentias ferret, 4ein reliqiii demi, auo quisque in prdine^ darent 
sufiragia. Fac igitur ut iste deii|us, in quo regis i^meiL numera- 
batur, T^vranutf ageret, non injqati rex opinatus erat n Kwh se 
potuissc tvf^m mode suos persuascrit ad Supplicea 

recipiendas. ,£t profecto discriminis aliquid ipse Noater indicavit 
inter vlxn (sive et ts iifiuw ad v. 375. 

V. 615,6. Sic dispose 

V. 6l7. Manifesio legendnm^il^ cf« Eumen. 

867» furmfxA rnvit. V. fUfimf* 

V, 624*^ Vu]g6 jxuuv Adf. Med. et Rob. ^liufuv ZnfH* Quibus 
^Ures fuerint delicatiores, iis jdacebit Zn^if itcB&iuv cf. supra 390. 

V. 625. Admissaconjectura Canteri mox lege 

!«<• Neque viUgatum neque Staligcri quod i 

Scholiis haustum est, neque wmXvmf Anrati ullum hie locum liabet. 
Noster usurpat w^nv/tciiui in Choeph. 81. lUa var. lect. a Scholi- 
*astc'commemorata oritur o deprayato interpretamento -Xv^wt quo- 
snodo et Hesyeb. exponit 

\\ 63 1 • Wilgo A]}/wii 78 (*vf : sed lege A^ftiiyd^w sell, regis : ef. 624. 

A\ 638. \"ulg6 vvf on W. Corrumpitur soleniie illud itf^ren tvr 
•if. QSd. T. 172. liff-on Sxhn 

.V. b'41. Quomodo-dLci possit wp^artf (utMSS. 2. Aldi 
Rob.) non video: quia ipsum, quid valeat, ignoi^ip. 

Malim SfM-cr subaudito verbo, quod ad referatur, scilicet 
jr^nntt : de qua ellipsi adeas D'Orvill. ad Cliarimn. p. 398. cd. 4to. 
ffesyeb.^A^tf'’'*^ 

V. 643. Sunt qui nr ^;^a(oi> cum''Aci|i) qonjungant; sed id vetat 
tautologiahujus cantus, cf. 689. Nullus igitur dubito quin MSS. 
dent rif, i. e.'jtour quic lectio ni vera est. 

W 646. Vulgo b Prjftulerim 

V. 654* Turn ob metrum turn ob sqnsum legi debet 
cf.S67et4S8. ; 




V. 65Sf. -Mos'ei^’iBselii^etu est, ntvtfeei vel ijosdan; vet 
fcmd^ eundem et'«trephe ec andoxo^ locum teneant, ut 
monuit Hemuuuu Obsenrat. Criti^p. 130. 

V. 668. Vnlj^ inrantitbeticis ita di^onuntur, 

rStii «ibui Muimu 679. ,Z*« rfittrur 

fttlif hnx^Utt |b#M A/ twifrumr. ' 

Tu lege 

wAir fA^0tfihtm 

mrrmt »4» thin. A/* ierSjfiefW 

In T. 679. GL eat zIm. Quara vooem nec Scholiastes agnomit, 
r^f yt^if w^tm iAf Aid f4» &nn imfUmt. Uaurpatur «» IAm* 
ut AiXm» Sopli> Fhitoetet. 

V. 675. Vulgb »») wi($iCiirMui y^nmi. H*c Intel. 

Mgi nequeunt NOiO video' prater tinH»n lateatem in literif 
jSvfJktM. Hesych. eMui *• Ui/Mbniw itx.if">*f. Euri- 
pides Ion. 511. etAndrom. ilJ8. usurpat#*i>iM»» «t in Ion. 1549 
(1571) exemendationePiersoni. 


Yoi.. 111. No. V. , 


H 
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m OJDITUM PAINCJPISSM AliEUJE. ^ 


'HptVfS daXXoio'aif iv avQei &^ctg 
HdpQtvov SciVow niiTig i^afut^ev 
4*cD* xoTis Se/vflt QctvuTou, tpipauret 

MoptrtiiMV SfiMp. 

. vi^guyev vSv ^aptgf *A^p^trecg 
*H xi^guygv vw youiog, "Ppayrgg ^ 
'HBovuif &“ glap ^pa^Vf xa) ygTuorog 

'AyTiahv omra. 

17a vox ^trff a^pai Xapirtov j(opgia$ ; 
Ha vox* tS pMxaip'**Xyisiay vavroiv 
Margp gu$A\7}g ; oXoinv (pivotva 

LlifAMVig oipiv. 

JIa vox A^ag vopipupoewag uuyTj ; 
lla Ss BpiTT&wmv 6aJ\ig aSu ; ifiguygv' 
AuvJiurog ^gifiwv Qauarou xa'Xu^eu 

TSlv Tptv^arav. 

- s * 

’'AyygTiOg yitp rm ^aatarm fiJgye^vgv' 

Ka\y yiyag tog ftaxpA -^l^ag Uptime 
KooC^v av6og’ — *Ayy'Ktaxo^g S* sSioxcv 

’^AS^yga QufJum. 
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Tis Si<ro} xwpas rig ipeiv Suwur dv 
Tdv dntrvttTov ^^Svet; T$g &jra.vTn 
^£fM t£v <re[t,vSv Xotplrmv ; xa\ ipya 
'OfKtVKomv ! 

'Ayyi'Km Xlyowort xaXcStf ^opiTeu, 

“ Nofjk^tt, mv Tuiff Ixflf, HftAU TitvoKret 
Xpwrsw rArpagf rthg tirrh dyvip 

*lipavm (i1iC0S‘ 

Aitnrofuv vpovspj(ipLSimftvap ^ptiv 
> ^Etr^gy xai vuy d6tx.v&T(ai 
Mi\ire rmg d/ttvw; d^pvrms OEilt T<p 
Aik» fom.” 

J. GORDON. 

BJBUCAL CRITICISM. 

» 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 1 

I AM happy to find that your Journal has received 
the promise of such encouragement. I conceive a perio- 
dical work of this nature to be of the highest importance to the 
interests of literature, as being the only channel by which the 
desultory opinions of many learned men can be communicated 
to the world. I would not fok?i a moment presupie upon the 
probability of ever contributing much to the public stock of 
knowledge j but if any occasional remarks which I may be able 
to send you, should conduce in the smallest degree to die benefit 
of your publication, I should of course derive from it an 
additional pleasure. 



toe 

The ‘first, obsenratioiu I would ofier for your accept- 
ance, are upon a pass^e in St. .Matthew’s Go8pe4 tKSojwr y»f 
cwnv'Tir irrifoi h THt ANATOAHt. c. ti, v. 2. Soo^e com- 
mentatm hare interpreted thif, ** of .the risingof the star,” wd 
others, as our English translators, ** of its appearance in the East.” 
1 have long thought that the sense of the passage migli» be 
settled upon more satirfactory grounds than any which have 
hitherto been given, and, venture to submit to you what has 
struck me on the subject. 1 was first led to doubt the propriety 
of our English vernon, from the striking alteration of a wofd in 
the Greek text. In die first verse of the chapter, the word 
which is translated " the east," is Avarokm, and such is un- 
questionably its true meacwg; .but the expression in the second 
verse is rf and ^ does not appear at all probable that 

the word would have beeif so suddenly changed, if the signi- 
fication were unaltered. It may be urged that the sense is really 
altered, dnd yet that both words are properly turned « ^t;” 
the first applying to eastern countries, and the other to the 
eastern part of the heavens. Now even supposin gsuch a pecu- 
liar distinction between the ungular and plural of «v«raXi), 
(though there is in fact no such distinction at all) yet I appre- 
hend that the explanation entirely fails } because « we have 
seen his star in the east,” must obviously mean either that they 
saw die star when they were in the east, or that they saw the star 
to the east of diem. By the first of these hypotheses then, the 
word ought' confessedly to be in the plural, and the other. I take 
, to be untrue, because the Magi seem to KUve been directed in 
the beginning of their journey by the situation of the star $ but 
they travelled a westerly course, therefore the star must have 
been toward die west. 

On a further examinadon of the word dvacroXi}, I find that its 
singular is used compandvely seldom to denote die east $ out of 
the ndmCrolis passages 'in vi^^ it ocbnn in the LXX. in this 
sense, it is used oidy twice idMie ^taguhtr. Numb. ui. 38. and 
Nehem. iu. SO. and I 'believe^ in no instance whatever widi the. 
article. For in the latter verse alluded to; the article before 
dncfoXq; belongs <10 the fbregou^ substantivo vuXigf, as appears 
more dearly from comparing^ the verse with Jer. xix. 2. Ezek. 
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X. 19.' and xi. 1.‘ Stitibo prefixes the articlci but then he uses dM 
plural number.— 'Vid. p. 4. ed^ut. 1620. iet Al. 

The same word iS used to express the east in two other pas-' 
sages of St. Matthew> c. viii. 1 l.*and xxir. 27. in both of wluch 
it u plural. SSe also Luke, xiii. 29. Ir-'occuib in the singular 
in Rev. xxi. 13. but still vndiout tha article} in the Mro other 
instances where it is found in.the Apocalypse, it is joined with 
4 a/«v. Upon the whole^ therefore, there appears to be the 
strongest reason against .interpreting the east ; and 

eveo supposing that a passage could Exited -in d^ence of it, yet 
in the present instance such an interpretation is extremely iippnv' 
bable, since no reason can be assigned for the temarlable. 
variation 'in the word^ as observed above, unless its meaning 
intended to be varied. -I would, tfaerefbre, translate the passage 
m question, « we have Seen his star 'in iis ruing, and this 
translation suits the context remarkably well. It is evident from 
v. 9%nd 10. of tlds chapter, that the aj^earance of the star did 
not continue during the whole of the journey of the wise men, for 
they express a great joy at its return } they had seen it, therefore, 
only at its rising, at its first appearance, and are now rejoic^ to 
find it again before them, not in the act of rising, but leading 
them on to the object of their inquiry. 

' I had ihtended to send with diese humble kteubradons a few 
remarks on the conjectures oP <* A Country-Parish Priest,” 
fhspecting die three vitnesus ; but 1 have at pteient no time to 
add more. 


. Mureh 6, 181l« 


Tours, &c.* 

GBANTA. 


“We refer *our Correspondent to G. 'Wakefield, who 
translates : toe dove |ee» his starrise. See his “ Translation 
of the New Testament,” I. p. 200* 2d. ed. 



Ifotice tfSir JV. DJtVMMONifs « Essatf on a Punic InseripHon^ 
Hoy id 4tto; London^ 1810 . — Including BibUcal Criticims* 


To THE EdiTOE of THE CLASSICAL JOUBNAL. ^ 

Sift, 

I HAVE read with much pleasurie << /Jn Essay on 
a Punic Insaiption found in the Island of Malta, by the 
Right Honorable Sir William Drummond,’* and brought by 
him to this country. It appears to contain important infor- 
mation, and will be a greatv acquisition both to the Biogr^^cr 
and to the Historian. The reasons he has given for concISding 
that Hannibal, the Carthagiiqan hero, was interred in the island 
of Malta, appear to me decisive, and I think must be satisfactory 
to the learned. We are informed in this inscription, tliat the 
Chamber, over which it is placed, contains tlie remains of 
Hannibal, die terror of the Romans, and die true friend of his 
country. • 

It is necessary to remark, that though die learned author has 
given the inscription in Hebrew, he does not attempt to reduce 
the Phoenician or the Ethiopian to thd exact standard of 
that language. He observes, that the father of HaunibaL, 
was Amilcar Barca, that in the inscription the father of Hannibal 
is called, Bar^Melek, and yet he thinks that both these names' 
signify the same person : I Aink so too } but we shall find that 
Melei only is applied to the father of Hannibal, and that the 
words ^ Ben-Bar^Melek, signify, and arc applied to, 
three persons. ; 

<< Amilcar Barca,” says thib writer, « seems to have no 
resemblance to the Punic.” The Punic was in its origin the 
Phi^ician, whiclLwas a dialect of the Hebrew, Fhocntcia being 
a colony planted hj the ancient Hebrews. Amilcar Barca is 
pure Hebrew, as Urell as Hannibal: Amilcar is a compound 
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wordf as is the case with many Hebrew names : it comes from 
ten hamih “ to pity,” and 13 cor, a heathen Deity.” Thus 
we find that the Canaanites had a temple, dedicated to nS caVf 
1. Sam. vii. 11. « And i/te men^f Israel went mt of Mizpekf 
and ^tirsued the Phi/iittinee, and mate 

until they came under Beih-Carf i. e. the temple 

of Car. 

Barca is literally Barca, to bless.” Amilcar Barca 
will then read thus in our language : ** blessed be the God of 
pityV’ or, « the pitying God shall be blessed.” In like manner 
bjf2 Hann3)al, or Hantii-baal, is literally, t^e Xord 
establish me.” 

The learned author says that « Bar-Melek cannot puzzle 
any linguist.” Melek, and not Bar-^Melek, was applied to the 
grand-father of Hannibal, ^te Melek, is the word (or king, 
and *13 Bar, which is a Chaldean word, means a soil, as well 
as ^ Ben; but 13 Bar, signifies the eofi or immedi^ 
offspring of die father, when 3K A6, « die father,” and 33 
Ben, the grandson,” are living. Th-* words "J^D 13 33, Bcfi, 
Bar, Melek, will dicn read, << a son of the son of the king,” or, 
agreeably to our customary mode' of expression, the line will 
read,, « Hanni^baal, ^he grandson of the king.” So that Hanni- 
baal, the son of Amilcar Barca, apd not Amilcar Barca himself, 
as is supposed, commanded the. Carthaginian army during the 
reign of his grandfather, and consequently was a young man, ns 
die word. signifies. 

. y Havl^ said thus much'on the introductory part of the work, 
{ shaU'now make a few observations on the work itself, so far 
!ha it has relation to Biblical elucidation, which is consistent 
wifh my present undermking. 

This work is aeplete^with information of the most interesdng 
nature^ interesting, b^use it tends to illustrate many parti- 
culars in the most ancient part tff^ the Bible. It will also iSe an 
acquisition to the libraries of those, who have made the eastern 
languages their study. / ' 

1 agree with Bochart, Pococke, Walton, and this author, that 
the Book of Job was written originally in ^jrabic \ but as this 
book was translated from the Arabic into pure Hebrew by 
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Mom, Whm b* fM. horn the ftceof PIiaMoh M^jiiaett, wlfeM 
hU JtinwOan Job was 4xe reigtiii^ kingi we bat* it bifibre ui ili 
a langiuage far .better understood, and more joodiprdiensm, thai* 
the Arabic. But I i^onnot agree with this writer, that « thei* 
are manjr wtnds in tlK Hebrew scriptures, of udiich the^ense 
<an be best determined by the Atabic $" because the Hebrew 
language is ctnnplete in itself and capable of idl that expression 
r^ich constitutes degance, sublimity, and simplieity. So far 
as in the Arabic, Persian, or any of the cognate dialects, 
words are found which have.,the same lijeral^f^liination. as the 
Hebrew, and are only Hebrew words written widr the letters of 
those' laiiguages, and there aire great numbers in the Arabic and 
Persian ; so far, inde^, it may serve to confirm the Hebrew 
reading. The Hebrew forms the roots of a great part of the 
words in the Arabic and Pinsian languages } like ^ stress 
issuing from a spring, which water the dbtant country, and are 
rite princib^ cause of vegetadon ; so fhe Hebrew language pro> 
duced and enriched the ladguages of the east, 

FSr as sHiere eastern lud salutes the dawn. 

. The HebtevS Battour, is the' name for their ikartxt^ 
jiaeet and the Atidiic is bat the copy of the Hebrew 

ab, or ** ftther.^ The western languages also have many 
Hebrew wWAi ; die Greeks had dielr ’£a>ma«S which is the 
Hebrew rr* HalkUifak, in Greet letters j the heathens 
called their God ’JSXisCv, Etioun, which is letter for letter' the 
same as the Hebrew i. e. ** the most high.” 

is literally from ktmeet, " z basKbt**' 

<* 8omethti% eleVated, or rais^ above the plain or yur-. 
face." Obedto," ftom to serve. Bven 'in our own"' 

language we have many Hebrnw words such m Dad, from 
tTt, fde beloved. Car, ftam air,,. ^ a pasture."- Amen, 

fiom ’lOM ouj^ rsm.from *«dme> C^e* firqm 

e^. i enn^v^ttuKe to affiw, ti^ tbe Hebmw.hmgpage, 
is thed^ rootof ^ otientsl languages} fog a* it if' found by^ 
expfl^nce, that by die sod of Ltidn, as con^tetent^a knowledge 
of the, English,- F^nch, Spanish, pr Italian hngupges, may be 
obtained b one yeai^.as, vnthout i^ would- re<}uife four or fire 
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jtMi M 4t^ nHdi ftgnni to •tqokisg a knowMge of tite 
Afeabk or Portiaii laiiguago% which, may be -acqidred wiUi leM ' 
labor) and in a diorter timej bf » preriooa kn^ledge of the 
rudimenta of the Hebiew oill]f> the mother of the eastern 
languages. • 

In proof of •the assertion) that « there are many words in dte 
Hebrew acriptut^ of which the' sense can be bmt determined 
by the Aiabict” we read)” says the learned author) Gen. SI. 
SS. y&S and in the last verse of ^ lat booh 

of 5a*nnel» OWfalW DH -IT^ : the first 

is translated in oaf vernon, and j^ahim flatted a grow in 
Beershebaf and the second, and th^ took their hones, and 
buried them under a tree. Thus ^M) tritich was a grope in 
Genesis, becomes a tree in Samuel." But it dpes not ftdlow 
bteause is rendered, by tree, that the translation is just. I 
believe we shall find that the translators should have rendered 
Samuel by groves as well as in- Genesis. . Throughout 
the Scriptures Eashel, is the term for grow ; but if 
Eashel, means agrouc) I may- be asked, how are we to under- 
stand the passage in the, 1st of Samu^ 6. where 
Eashd, is rendered by tree also ? I shall make u short digreduon 
to prove that in .this verse the word Ea^dt means a 
grow I it will at the saipe ^e cqable us to reconcile the mani- 
fest inconsistency in dus passage) as it stands in the translation) 
which Deists never fail to adduce) " as proof of the disordered 
state gf the Bible.” • 

^"^^.j^sage as U ^nds ip the translation is incorrect {i when 
we read ^t « Saul abodp ;&i Gib'eah) under a tree inRamah)” 
it certainly must strike evtvy reader as absurd and impossible { 
it was not possible for Saul to abide >n th^ city of Gibeah, and 
at 'the same 'time* undef a tree in the city of Kainab>; which is 
the plain sense in the Mnslation. Besides, if he' had at jthat 
tilde been ih Gibeah, or H there was no necesrity fbr 

him to abide iS those cities, wltile all Ids friends and servants 
were about him, ** witii Hv spekt in his'hand.” This original is 
as follows: ' ‘ 

Yra *yjT3m noia rm/i rt?aaa 




SOB ‘ NiOiee W, Drumwnift^* 

The 2 bdhi prefixed Giheah^ and to f^^yJUmiahi 

is rendered bjr the preposition f»t vix. « in Gibeah, under a tree 
tn Ramah ” but agree^ly to ccmstruction, 1 htih^ here ought 
to be rendered bfu. and iamardti as in Jer. c. xvi. 4. STQ’I 

y y - 

ly the sword and byfaminef and Eccles^xi. 3. ' ' 

nrrri Thahath^ is erroneously rendered by ^under. This 
wordj v^ith a similar construction^ is rendered. Genesis, ch. 1. 
]9. "in the place of.” Lcvit. 16- 42/ The clause will then 
read, " now Saul abode by Gibeah, in the place of 
grove by Ramah.” Here we are told the particular situati6ii of 
Saul, who, as the history informs us, was in pursuit of David 
and his soldiers. The word rendered his servants^ is a 

general term for all that serve, and as Saul is described to be in 
the city, it leaves us to suppose that these were his 

domestic seiDants; but this word also signifies soldier's. 2 Sam. 
c. ii. 1-1 13. " And Abner, tlie son of Ner, and the 
serva^its of Ishbosheth, the son of Saul, went out from Maha- 
naim, to Gibeon, and Joab, the son of Zeruiah, and the 

servAits of David, went out and met togctlier by the pool of 
Gibeon.” Here the two armies, under the command of Joab 
and Abner, the generals of David and Saul, met together ; and 
the I7th verse says, " And there was a very sore battle that day ; 
and Abner was beaten, and the men of Israel fled before 
the servants of David,” which plainly means the sohliet's 

of David. 

Fidelity, particularly when the Scriptures are the subject^ Js. 
the duty o£ a translator ; but in the Bible translation of thiSr 
passage, 1 Sam. xxii. 6. die. translators have passed by a word, 
which is as necessary as any other, as it informs us what 
description of persons his servants were^ vrho were with 

him ; this is the wdrd, hanfiifsaabim. This word 

\ • T • - 

meaiis garrisottst B Sam. " Tlien David put D'il'BS 

ganiaons,” v.'ll, 1 Q»on. xviii. IS. BCbroan. lvu.B. the 1;^ 
daMsey «U1 thoB read* and all his gar- 

rison’ soldiers about kimt or as we should express it in our 
language, and althis guards about him. ' Here he is described 
as a general at the head of his army; the expression V)Uh his 





s^ar in his hand b then proper } but to suppose that vhik he 
was in his palace in Gibeah) or under a tree in Ramah, there 
was an]^ necessity for him to have a spear in hu hand, when the 
servants of his household were Vi& hinii according to the 
translasiony b altogether inconsistent with the originaL The 
whole verse reads^ ** Now Saul abode by Gibeahj in the pbce 
of the grove by Ramahi with lus spear in Ids hand, and all hb 
ganison soldiers about him.” 

The original describes the place where Saul was encamped 
undcj^ the cover of the gi'ooei Giheah and Ramah were 
neighbouring cities, as appears from Jnd..xix. 13. and by this 
reading, now Scad abode by Giboaht in the place ^ the grove by 
Jtamahf we are informed that be and hb soldiers were between 
Gibeali and Rfnnah, in the pbce of the grove, a very proper 
pbce, not only to avoid the communication of intelligence to 
Davul, but to keep his soldiers in health by protecting them 
from the extreme heat of the sun, till hie qhtained information 
concerning the concealment of David, and the strength of hb 
army. Therefore, to return to the passage in the last verse of 
the first book of Samuel ; it ought not to be rendered, « and 
they took their bones, and buried them under e tree at 

Jabesh,” but thus, “ and tiiey took their bones, and buried 
them rWM 'TOftHn /VW in the pbce of the grove at Jabesh }” 

T "T. V ■■ T T T 

the pbce where the inhabitants of Jabesh buried their dead. 

The learned author informs us, that the following words in 
Taajah, oaR^ rendered in the English version, 

(I and the parched ground shall become a pool,*’ do not 
contmn the true meaning, and< the beauty of the passs^ b 
entirely lost. It certainly b not consistent with the Hebrew, 
and in its application it is indefinite, as, agreeably to this reading, 
all the parched ground in the country might be understood to 
become pools of water. Sharab, he observes, has the 

sense here with the^ Arabic Serab, ** true,” but it b 

literally a copy of 3*1^ Sharabt with this diflerence only } the 
\ aUf, or the Arabic b written to correspond with kamets, 
the lo^ A in Hebrew; and Kt shin, is pronounced as D sameeh, 
after tlie manner of 'the Chaldean and Egyptian pronnaci- 
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Notice 

ation/ Bat ^idi deference to tlie opiidoaof the teamed author, 
' who has certainlymade a conrideiable proiicielicjrin oriental learn^ 
ing, and who has had an. opportunity of cbnversing with learned 
native 'professors of the Ai^bic hnguagei I humbly conceive it is 
no proof that the meaning of iSAorai, can be best deter- 
mined by Serabi for as Ais Arabic word is ogly the 
Hebrew Z'ix& Sharakf in Arabic letters^ diere be no doubt 
that it was taken from the Hebrew, which was the most ancient 
language, and that its meaning' ia the sbme in both languages. 

I think there is a considerable' degree of beauty in the 
translation which this patriotic amateur of oriental learning has 
given, and as the idea is comprehended in the original, it may be 
acceptable to the* redder to see it in his own words: « When 
fhe time of the Messiah shall come,” the prophet intimates, all 
nature shall rej<£ce; When the kingdom of God shall be 
established throughout the earth, then ^all the blind oj^en their 
eyes, and the deaf hear $ the lame shall leap, and the dumb shall 
sing for joy': the desert shall rejoice, the rose shall blossom 
there, and the solitary place shall florish like Lebanon, or 
Carmel, or Sharon ; the 'Streams 'shall break out in the arid 
wilderness, and the serab^ the illusory lake of the desert, shall 
become a pool of real water.” Thus he concludes that 
sharab has die same sense here with the Arabic . ierab, 

I m 

which signifies that eefraordinary iUnsion^ which often takes 
place in the desert, when the sands assume the npj>eaTance of g 
lake, and deceive the eye- of the thirsty traveller.” 

' I should not have said any thing* he addition concerning thi$ 
passage, had npt the translators of tbeBiUe committed an ervott;, 

V ' , , ' 

t 

* Thos we read Jnd. xii. 6. concerning .the Ephraimitesj that they could 
net proBOonce' the V Mn, bat instead of it they proncimced tl^ n tameeh^ 
and fbkinetriie evldekt; Ephhiim wiu a aafi^ of Egypt, and as he pro- 
MadeedlUinseU^ so he taSght'hir chttdfeir th pro^once dftW Uie'^ayptian 
hut thrsyil^of <if:JaiSQfb retained the prommelation' of the 

espBtiy £rott'wliich.<tikey^eSM'|S&^ the Epbrshiutes conid not 

ly^oDnoe w ihia, but with 9l4 Msieohi who when thej «hre told to say n'pav 
widi a said nbgp si^sktih, Theieaaon 

why retfdncd n^e of attenuic(^ after so a period is ojivious •, 
the tiito were distinct states, and did not muL with each other. 




vbkh has escaped -llie-'JMJtice^eif diie-'ieanied aoduHr;' He luff 
tendered the firstelause) lUosory lal^ 

of the desert shall become a pod' of red watery” but' here he 
leaves us to apply the second) which is 
<• and'the thirsfy land springs of water,” as it stanu in the 
trandation. It is to be wished riiat:he had favored us Wtdi his 
view d tins -also: however, as this is .not fhe ease, '1 shaU 
venture to give as literal a. rendering as the suljecf vriU admit, 
abiding closely by the Hebrew words, For thohgh the above 
clause be consistent vrith the ideal dgoi6cation, it must be 
allowed that there are words introduced which are not 
sanctioned by the original } neverlhdess, it amounts to the same, 
whether we render iWfllA, by « the txkaated reserooirs 
shall become a perpetual source of water,” or <« the illusory lake 
of the desert become'a pool d real water',” but the first 
sense s^ms to have heim the mtention of die prophet, not to 
apply' these words to the traveller in the desert, which would 
then be limited to a few individuals only, but to the nation to 
whom he d‘ *ected the prophecy, and wlto no doubt at that time 
experienced this terrible ^arabt, heat, or drought,” 

when their rivers and reservoirs were dried Up by the extreme 
heat of the sun. 

La^aa/a, in the transllption is rendered a paoti It 
is from the root gantf which means Jidl, addition, a per- 
petual source, applied thrq,ughout the Scriptures to reservoirs 
of water, giving a constant supply. Psalm cxiv. 8. « which 
tumeth the rock into a 0)0 DJM, standing water.” evii. 

** he tumeth the 'wilderness 0)0 bito a standing 

water.” 

The primary meaning d Tsmmaaom, is to be HoUm, 

in a secondary sense, empty, and so it is appli^ to fasUng, and 
ihira, 'is denoting htdlaphess, enptiness, under radix ORt 
Tseftmt but this word is wuIct the MDS Tsima, signifying 
drau^, or, ihe. droa^kty plaet. Oeuti viii. 15. t^HOiEb ** and 
drought where there was no water.’V Psalm evit. S3. *<He 
tumeth rivers into a -wilderness, and the .watAr-springs 
into dry ground ” or which would be agreesbfy to the original^ 
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NoHet^Sir W. Dntmmon^s 

and iprings mder fa dryness. -The verse will then read, 
** The exhausted reservoir shall he for a perpetual source, even 
the droughty place for springs of water.” 

‘ There are few passages, sa.'fs this industrious vrriter, which have 
more emharrassed the critics than the following 9 ><' Which maketh 
Aicturus, Orion, and Pleiades, and the chamhers of the south. 
Canst thou hind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the 
hands of Orion? Canst thou bring forA Mazzaroth in his 
season, or canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons ?” 

One of these passages occurs in the' 38th chapter, v. Sh 

.nilffijp rfafo na'3 

« Cansf thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiadesi ot loose the 
bands of Orion V* It will appear that nVS Chima^ means the 
Pleiades^ and Chesil^ Orionj if we attend to the agplication 
of these Jbnstellations, by these ancient people^ to the different 
seasQps of the year, though many of the learned have been of 
a different opinion. I have not met with any author who has 
satisfied me on this subject. ' The writer of tlie book of Job 
had a reason, AO doubt, for making those inqwries ; and they are 
couched in such a form as gives us to understand that the things 
signified were beyond the ability of man to perform. I shall 
thefefore endeavour to explain them consistently with the 
Hebrew, and as, 1 believe, they were understood by the original 
writers. 

« Can^t thou bind the sweet influences of np'3 Pleiades ¥* 
That rTD^3 Chiman was the ancient term in Chaldee and 
Hebrew, for that singular assemblage of stars in the sign Taurus, 
wluch we call Pleiades, and vulgarly, the seven stars, .will be 
teen by what follows. But commentators have been at a lo$s 
how to understand dut these constellations' should have any 
influence} Aus have astrologers presumed to say, from this 
passage, that die stars influence min. The learned and the 
intelligent part of die world have rejected Aeories, which 
could not illustrate die subject, and have judiciously passed 
OVCT such passages, witlmut attempting to embarrass the under* 
stanititigs of the Juileamed with vun conjectures, and uncettain 
conchxtians. 
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The words Ckimeh K e* Pkidesi and ^^3 Ckesilj ujs. 
Orion^ were af^lied to indicate that season of the year when the 
heat and coid were predoihinant ; 'nDp Chimat means heai^ or 
dtviigla. Psalm Ixiii. 1. n03*W33f « My soul thirsteth for 

thee.”> Also tlJSt extreme heat which corrodes and destroys. 
Rabbi Abraham says, Chima^ means a northern constel- 
lation producing heat.” So that this clause, mnsi thou bind the 
sweetHt^uencea of^ Pleiades^ was applied by the ancients to that 
season of the year when the fruits of the earth in those climates 
wer^ produced early. For at this season, when the sun enters 
the sign Taurus, the Pleiades rise with the sun, when the sweet 
influences of spring arc heightened by the luxuriant produce of 
the earth, and which could only be effected, or restrained and 
bound, by the divine power. In order, therefore, to show the 
vanity of presumptuous men, he says,, canst thou bind the meet 
hyiuencas of Pleiades^ i. e. restrsdn the heat necessary to bring 
fortli die fruits of the earth ? 

Or loose the bands of Orion. That ^'03 Cheail% i. e. Orion/* 
is introduced to signify << that season of the year when the sun 
draws near the sign Capricorn/’ will also appear. At this time 
Orion rises in opposition to the 8U% when the beautiful display 
of stars In this constellation appears in the eastern horiaon, and 
which, In this part of at this season, rises about six in^e 

evening ; f^m whence comes tBe word ^bDD Chialcu^ die 
ninth mondi of the Jewish ecclesiastical year,” which answers 
to part of November and December. Neh* i. 1. Zach. vii. 1. 
when the earth is bound as it were in bands^ and nature is dull 
and heavy, when the productions of the summer are destroyed by 
the cold and torpid state of winter. Hence it is applied to mean 
those whose affections are cold in the sentiment of religion, and 
so it signifies a deviation from the warmth or life manifested 
by diose, who from prineiple keep the commands of God $” to 
such this word is applied, who in scripture language are deno- 
minated fools^ and fodish. Psalm xlxix. 10. Frov. x. 18. Eccles. 
V. 3. In this sense it is borrowed from nature, and applied in 
the keenest irony to the friends of Job^ who by ffieir own 
works pretended to effect their own righteousness. It is one of 
those forms of speechi which we frequently* meet with ip 
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Scr^itv^/ wbere tlie i» .«^eiipRheiidait:iiiiii^ 

Job 19 if it be possible for 'qan tp ibW 

meetii^ueHces tffleiaiett i.«. sweet influences bf'^r^, 
wbi^ Pleiades appeafe ^cjn^ t^iin > or foo«c tiu 

bands ofOrioa^^ K e. *< dielbrnding^pown ef<db» frost*, when 
Orion* rising in <^>p(>iii3)Ai duii'* leads bn riic winter^” 
■The i^erence is bb^rious. '' is it pc^tble tor man to save 

himself % his otni woflts* *d^ UriatE his pun salvation inde* 
pendendp of riiat IHe^vh^ pOwer, Urmch psndets him ac- 
ceptable to Ood. Thus it must be admitted, diat 11^*3 iQinRa* 
was the ancient ucme for Ftaa^t End CSketU, for the 
comtdbftion Orioh:, contrasted iKih Pleiades* as rising in oppb- 
^tion to die sdn* iu the wintOT. ' b'ih C^jsUi is mendoaed by 
^e prc^het is memui^ i^'iei^i^dkiHons, 'isi^,,xvit. W. 
blTO»'qtol^ .’3^ ??* « Fw the Step of "heaven, and 
dirir coni^e&dtms*’* as nodced by dus uniter* for QIT^W 
Chisdeehem, must necessarily ,apply to fhe comt^Uatumt i. e. 
‘'jrrf Oiaireet i. e. *• the chambers or repositories* which 
comprehend a certain number of stan and it also appears diat 
the abpve is ^ trite diedi^cal appUcadoft as und^stood by 
those ancient npdoiu* dfo,iSgyptbu> 9 » Cbiddeans* Hebrews* and 
Arabians. , : , 

1 now proceed' ^ consider a <Umpolt put. tte dwse pasuges j 
^fficidt in its appticadon* for I have not se^ any^‘defiiudco-of 
it* tfUch has aflbrded me the leaat infonnadmi oiw a tadonal 
ground* why infinite wisdom* .to riiow the inability of man to 
save lumSelf by Us own works* should descend from objecta,,.8f 
(be greatest ms^tvde* tp nodce a dngle star* which could not* 
according to d^ custom -of d|ese learned pec^le* be applied to 
denote vrith eflfoH; imy pairijeular season of die year. The 
paS^e is'in die Pdi' clupter* and ^ 9di t^rse* . V d 3 8^ rtl^ 
« which makedi Arctt^s* Oy^tm* atul P^adn.” 

''jihe vrid^gDod teast^asi^ "but how shall 

we ri^tnfo m ppM^w«».dtotby Job niesutl ^drctumsf 

..we cm h^y. nodnctai^ll^^li^ l»ve bs^p .« 
I.aip,idufidedlf pf his.4ip)mn^ .nor do I dunk ^tby this word 
^ origioal wrher meant a tmtfefisdtbiif though it is so uoder- 
ttood in uU the European transiadons. 
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' ' The first words 6f this' verse, are thus renderect' in 

the Bible : « which maketh Arcturus.” « Schultens, Buxtorf, 
and the authors of the' Vulgat^^ this writer informs Us, have 
'concluded that Kl!^ jiasf, meant die star Airturus^ and the 
liSiX. but they have no authority for such rendering, 

any more than Abeu Ezra, with many others, have for sup- 
posing it to signify the constellation of the Great Dean I 
cannot agree with this "learned writer, in concluding that we 
ought .to translate Aash^ by Hesperus, the star of the 
cvefling.’* The evening star, as it is^ usually called, is a planet 
in the solar system, and as it is separated from the orbits of the 
planets, the words << Canst thou guide Aash with bis sons ?’* 
cannot with any propriety be applied to the evening star, because 
the rest-of the planets being far out Of hb sphere,, cannot be 
called his sens: and it is oftoi die case, that the evening star 
does not lead ot guide the other planets, as they are frequently 
under the earth. But if we were to suppose tC^ Aask^ 
was the evening star called HesperuSf as first appearing and 
leading forth the host of the fixed stars ; this r^soning would 
apply with greater force, as no conception can be forced con- 
cerning their vast distances from the solar system. The fixed 
stars could not be linked with the planets to justify the reading, 
Catist thou guide Arcturus mtk his sons ? There certainty « are 
few passages,” as this writer justly remarks, « which Ijave more 
embarrassed the critics I shall therefore give what I belieVe# 
frem close investigatkin, to be die true sense of these, scientific 
passages. 

The clause in the original is ^3 which is 

thus rendered: wAarfi nutketh Ar^urus^ (Stianf and Pleiades. 
Job is here speaking Of die power of 'God, but the pronoun 
relative in the translation is improper, as these verses, from the 
6th to the 10th, are interrogative. He asks, Who remoxeth ; 
the mountains? who overhimeth them in his anger? who 
shaketh the eardi out of her place ? who commandedt, the sun, 
and sealed! up the stars ? vriio alone spreadetfa out the heavens t 
who makedi Arctums, Orion, and Pleiades $*-^The answer 
which Job gives shows diat he had true concqirions concerning 
the ubiquity of God ; Lo, he goeth by me, and I see him noti 

VoL. HI. No.»v. . • 
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be pessetb on also*, but ( perceive him./u^’’ Bnt this clause* 
vAkh fMketh Areitimit 0/iorh Mwi .JPfe^Nfes*Jf we consider 
these a^ single stars* U of little , weights to be joined .with the 
sk^ng of Ae earthf rfwfopiti^ moiaitains, tognmnding the sunp 
ca^ sjirmding the heao^, ‘W^en the wbole i^niverse is intro- 
duced to siw. that it was .made Cxpii* am^ it is under ^ 
control of Tm almif^ .poWeri it cemtidj; coihdl not be the 
^ intention dP ^.writer to^he^^ten this magnificent description 
of t^ omnipotence of Godj by descendi^ to the consideration 
of making three solitatry stars, ' . . 

' The word Je^t which is t^nSer^ AtttwuSi comes from 

the radix Aash/iAt its primary meaning is, m consume, 

1» wear oMb 4eAf0ji,4siM*^r noirode, eat, Ofixfy. Psalm 
yi. 7. *<Mim> eye is’l^um^.” ?jati.]>*. Tbc smne 

word, written with., the same .If0wel8,.and having the same 
cpn$true*^ipn, .is aj^lied tothe iQoth» ^ich fonayt corrodes, 
and destri^fs-. tv< 19. ** Crushed, before Ki}! .the moth." 
Ch. xxvii. 18. .«He buildethi. Ins house. Itips like the moth.'* 
Gh. xiii. 28; Killer «<mothpeat 0 n.*’ Isaiah, li. 6. tt^ 0^3K* 
*>the dioth -sl^l eat 'tiKm.” Psalm, xxxil. ll. Hos. v.. 12. 
Fkom "%hat btas been said edneenting ' Chima, ■ i. e. ^ 
<* Pleiades,** and iTVp ’Glssf/, l ei Oti0tii*’'^at the ancient 
people introdneed'. diese twtkccmiiMIatiohs into their mientific 
writings, ami applied them to si^iilify those seasons of the yean 
eummer attd winter,' When heat ariif cold were experienced in* 
riteir extreaies, by wUch means all the ptfiductionS of ' the earth 
were bibi^f to ibiiSr 'dbnsi^ufiarion : it. will appear- to the 
teamed, that nOmnrte^tp do;wth the- 

passagei^ pcie <nr dther star; ' The verse 

wBlpaad agyetaKly fo Hebr^i and chasist^tiy witit reason, 
as fOilBiisi : win pmfesfA' 10^ iit as .**10*31 

Ilnf 'iBf'£ngli^'’writer^ not retaihing t»%li£d' words, 
would pdhajps.thiH^fta^^ {hnsdf s vho maketk'the eansstmer, 
tk deArtyk^ AlBI^'0A^’Mt‘^ie6rrodfhg It. is a^'com- 
]^Mison, dgifi^htgli^^d^ii^fKMiferbiitoj^i^th^ 
do^inmation,.i|l unalMt an meU aa' id winter, hy iiitfeine heat 
al wtU^as cold. • 
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The writer <ri duat^^oric hae'gtrrn us tifaaslation «f 
striUng pssnge» lohr .xn^. 19. 
nojn ** Baat thbtt hgnt iitte^gth'? hast 

clothed his neck with thttndM?? wK&h he tlunks « is altogether 
out of nature.” %ut there aretiwhy m^phocs ia.tbfrB3>le>whi^ 
uldess weattehdtoriw p^Iiar.hBomofthc’JUngiiageyappear to 
bc^ out of nature t* such ft e0th§ <jf ^4rUts-r^i^ 

fllei at the UMe qf Go$ iontet and eliat^s-^iars-> 

skippmg like fikest aad: imadaim tH^'en ibueorn/ 
and^reat numbers of gassageSyfpptfar to be out of nature^ as'h 
is n(M possible iitetallf to .eat the;8eik of chatty fi^c^rsio 
skip like calves* and inpuittaifis Bke ui unic^ rsbut when rii* 
true meaning, is underset ;;|j^|fibl 7 . 'to the custpmarjt usages 
and tire jnetaphorical phtuseolo^ pF the^'nguagC^ the appU^too 
proves drat such passmcs* 1nstc^.of behig out of nfture, odd 
that force and.beauty* wldrit .would othetwite appetr* i^onlj 
out of nature* but sltoge^bcr. useless and tpuatelUgiUe. The 
iiuttention tothis reriprqcal'adaptation uf tme thii^ to anothety 
** which comprehends hr itti figure a npeesentadon of sometUog 
else*” has bem the' sole cauae.,why su^ S^jp^^urer fre,upt under- 
stood at tfaSa da 7 *.widi 0 |it iirhi^ knQwjle4Eet jr is. ftot posable to 
understand thorn ; the kw^sed wifi coi^tte tqgd^ipee among 
themselves, and will* 9S ^ee. fat agof*^lw perpetu^y 
searching for meanjngib^ Vid Wtrious trahst^bn^ which spre n^t 
authoriaed by. dWvlb^W* aud^.wetf.^^ intended by the, 
ori^l writers.. ' ... , 

I must acknowledge* thet jtb^versiotit ^nth wU^ our authpt 
has £ay(ned u% it.bv^e^ 4ifknpit.j^ Bfi^le 

translation* yet ft iftijOre oQD^Ment widr rsuton f nd st^ad^fpeech 
than any otW 1 have sse^ wheroa. varis^ik^ ftom.^ receiv^ 
translation Imbiefpattei^ted. lliereiideiclofigj^hbyBocfaart 
is too absurd for cridci^: « hast riupi closed. Us neck with, y 
mane ? ” though it has.^ubxv^gbt agaha^befotn the pubim In a 
modem translarion o£tln|,^ord^v^th the addition of ^ '^king 
and flQwj»g>"~<**,lnwt Uto^.dojdu^ his. necb with, the t^kiing 
and, flowing toane.” Buif sB. -.Acse are altoge^' htconsisteiit 
with the pastege as we lave ft before us in mbww ; I have 
carefully examined it* end find that the translation, as ft stands 
in the Bible, is cijrrect. * 
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Notice ^Sifr W. Drummonds 

In thi3 Terse we hare one of the finest similes I ever met with 
in any autlior, ancient or modern; the greatest beauties in 
Horner^ Virgil^ or Milton, arenas fat below it us to propriety of 
application, or elegance of expresrion, as the supreme speaker is 
abwe the person addressed. Dr. Randolph is willing to admit 
that nojn Bangma^Af means ^ the thunder/* but he says, 
« is not tins one of those nohh and sublime expressions, of 
which one dares not question the meaning ? otherwise i: may be 
asked, how can a neck be^dothed with thunder?'* That the 
passage is noble and subUme” must be allowed ; but we 
cannot suppose that the sacred scriptures, which God has given 
for a rule of life, are given in such noble and sublime” 
language, that we aie not to qtiM^n, or endeavour to understand 
their meaning ; what idea cw we form of the noble and 
suUime,” if its meaning be unintelligible ? That which cannot 
be undci t^od can neither be noble nor sublime. As 1 must 
give the decided preference to the translation of this verse as it 
now stands in the Bible, I will diow, agreeably to the idiom of 
the Hebrew language, what the original writer meant by this 
metaphor, — hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ? 

Notib can doubt that this is in allegory, by << which some^ 
thing other ik intended than is contained in the words literally 
taken/* by which the subj^ is rendered grand and striking ; 
and by attending to the allegorical stile, in wliich these passages, 
which seem << to be ott of nature,” ate written, we shall be able 
to form some rational confclusion concerning their true meaning 
and application by rife sacred writers. 

By a dose inirestigMion of sudi passages in Scripture^ we 
be convinced that the sacred writers, from die most.ancient 
time, by wsy of dtegoncal r^rmmtatton, compared the horse 
to the undctstslKling. Zach/iu. 4. that day, saith the 
Lord, Z win smitd evbry hone with astonishment, and his rider 
with madness, an^ wdl sm^ every horse of the pet^le with 
tHtubtess." It must be 'evilhnt to every impardal man, that 
sanK^ing else is uhderittnod'dian'appelm in the letter, as'it is. 
fiot^^sible for a hoite to he-niutten Outh astoniJtment. Tliia 
v-'.'-.s z fainiliar phrase among those nations, and is something 
/ *’ ' whatns now in use amongst us} we call a person who.is 
; dr cunning, ajtup, so it is in Scripture— ^ to Herod, 
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that fox. Thus we take figaies j(rom natliie at (Im day« and 
apply them to signify the qudities of the,awnd. *,It is sud of '4 
person who manifests a w&kneissW imbecility of understandbg, 
that he is an em: and something ]wd> though in a fa 

higher sense« was the imagery in use uiipiig the ancient^peo|i|e 
of whom we are spiking. In those .iq^j|.we find in Scriptpre» 
that those who jrode on white 8he48ses, were such es were to 
administer in ituth. « Bless ye the IiOrd^ riding on 
white asses/' i. e. the laa^vers of Jarad t thqs to ride on a she- 
ass signified ijudget and to ride on a sAe^wide rignified a ib'fljg- 
Cause Solomon, my son, to ride on the she-mule, wlfich is 
mine ; and they caused Solomon to ride on the she-mule of 
King David, and Zadok the JK^st, ai^ Kathan the piqphet^ 
anointed him for a kingpin Gilwn^" same was understood, 
at the time of our Lord, — « Jesus sent two disri^les, saying 
unto them, go ye into a village which is pvet against you, ana 
immediately ye shall find a she-ass. This waS done that it might 
be fulfilled wMch was spoken hy tlie furophet, saying, tell ye 
the daughter of Zion, behold, thy King cometh nnh> theeimeeV 
sitting on a she-ass /’ rigpif^ng, agreeably to ancient custo^, 
than justice and truth were the characteristics of kingly and 
theyiriesriy offices, which were manifested in him. ' This may 
appear strange to some, who may Say that it was a.custom, and 
that nothing more can be m^e of it. To such superficial 
rcasoners, I answer, if>it were a custom, it must have been 
adopted on a rational*grDund in its origin, from circumstances 
which remained attariicd to diose offices. Strange aS this 
may seem, it is here confirmed by the Scriptures s and any 
man who attempts to advance an hypothesis contjrary to the 
plain and express meaning of the divine record, must expect to 
meet with that repfoof, which his ignorance and folly necessarily 
bring upon him. Whoever . I find them declared, which can 
possibly have no other meaiung or application, I believe ; I 
reject the opinions of all men, -however learned, who may 
advance any dung without such authority } and rest the whole 
of my proof on those unerring oracles, which cannot be contro- 
verted. ’ 

Hus was also the custom of the heathens, to borrow their , 
imagery from natibe, after the manner of the primxval people. 
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to signify tht pasuont and properties of the mind. Pegasus, or 
die' flying horse, was'feigned Igf them to be*'the winged horse of 
PerseOb ffab has been received 'as^a fable, Imt it is not so, as 
thim is a significative reality in die object, and jft it is true in its 
appliCadon. Pcrseurvas a* man fiunoits foc^Visdom and under- 
stanfluig} he Mras'''indastTrti'U8‘' in ajiplying his nfind to the 
invention of arts and sciences, which were osiifU 'to man : for 
that reasons his undejStandingivas' compared to die horse, on 
account of its utility to man', andlts iquicV transition from place 
to place. Thus 'the home of Perseus is said' to have broken 
open a fountain' with li& hoof, and that this fountain was after- 
wards consecrated to the iflue S bydhichwe understand,, 
agreeably to thie'S^ifiMtlve'<fl|ifle of speech, that die Jioof of 
die home meant Ae industry, and tte dringed horse die under- 
stat^ing ^Perseus. 'SC'dtat though this has .been received as a 
fidile, it ira beautiful allegory,' and as- such had a real existence, 
agreeably to die style of'the eastern languages, and the method 
by whi^ the ancients cenumin^ate^ knowledge to posterity. 

The understanding is- die- rudder of the mind) it makes a 
swift trandtkm firom one place .to -another, it guides and 
directs all ctnr actions, and vfhicb on tins account is of the 
greatnt utiBty to man : in like manner these ancient people, 
to prefigure t^ undetstandufg. by a similar likeness in animal 
nature, as is customary duoughout the Smptures, in their 


eaiblematical representations, gave .snngs to the horse, t^t 
ammal bang the most, useful to man, and the swiftest of -all 
others, if we calculate on time distancei^nd hence ^ fit subject 
to represent the of 'the understanding. Now, as the 

lightning ptecadeib tmi by its swiftness andL power is the cause 
of tbs thunder, whidijj^ necessafUy draws withitj SP the swift- 
ness and power of the horse is io diis striking metaphor com- 
pned to the lifhtiiiqg,«for the swiftness at|d' power with which 
he rus^s liitodielatde,desgnbedin tUs chapter, dragging after 
him the hxm svai<>dnnictts, whh whieh-t)iey fou^t in those days, 
^ none of lyhich ism ^ passage compared to dm thunder; 
which, we mmyjhmoene would have such an .efiwt, when we 
xecoUcct that it was usual for the contending powers to rater 
die field vrith a thousand of these sounding iron charioto. The 
mind is impressed both with the justness i&d terror of the 
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so, whenerer die bone eaiM in contact the enemy, lue 
neck fint diiring throng the nilke, U en^^Uy said to be 
doaihed with thanderf to Aufiih s$d destnictim /necessarily 
marched in his train. The j»assage,'as it, stands in. the Bible 
translation, is fetfec^ toptaattHA gmus and phraseo- 

Ic^ of the Hebrew.' ' ; - * • . 

I cannot see uty impropriety hi die 3Sd verse of die 15th 
chajmr, as it stands in the Hebrew; BISfr 

‘tfW which is Aus rendered in our* BiUer ** he shall 
riiake off his unripe’ grape as^tlie viney and rihdl cast off-hia 
flower as the clire,’^ Tliis tc^adon, as the daarned andior 
observes, ** is very inoocarate }r'tAle.word loinjpe does not occur 
in the original. Sisett is lendeted' the f nnripe grape" 
in many parts of Scripture, but it is very- impr^er. I^BBtasr,' 
properiy means *• the graps^" add in riiis passage^ «<the grape 
when ripe }”con8istently with the vetb Da^jr /edeasor^ ** to strip 
or shake." I cannot see theUeoessity of Imktng into-die Andne 
for an elucidation ofldds passage) the *' unripe*gtnpie,"'addS%o 
beauty to it) to Shake off his ntiripe grape Mce-’^ vine’U'tt 
violent metoplior, as ,dib writer ohsertes, evety tUio ' knows that 
it is the unripe gnpe udndi the vine does not shiske off } hot to 
shake off the grape’’ u^n ripe is perfectly eonsistetit with 
reason. 

darr YaeAmos, requires the sobjunctive fottti of the verb in 
our language ; and the t turn, prefited to shouM be ren- 

dered by 6itt, as in Zeph. i. 15. with the same construiclkiii^' 
The passage will -thm read as it does in die Hebrew, drtn : " he 
may strip off his g»pe like the 'vine, but he shall be cast 
as the flower Of the olive." The writer thraugbout this clmpiCr 
shows, that though the wicked may prosper in his wickedneMj 
though he strip off his grape, L e. the rittage of his ill-goAeit 
wealth, as the vbe is stripped of the grape when ripe, •• yet he 
shall be cast forth as the olive castedi forth its flower." 

The 24th verse of thb chapter, wluch has frequently hem 
noticed by Deists as altogcdier inconsistent reason and 
matter of fact, is connected with the present subject *, and as 
the author of th|^ interesting essay has not favored us with his 
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opinion concerning itj I diell make- n fetr remarks on this 
passage 'klso. rendered in our 

Bible-Version^ « he swalldwetlf the groond with fierceness and 
nge.!’ Two words in this rerset with the prefixes 3 beAy and 
'i vcMf have been improperly rendered t they have no such mean- 
ing as the translators havegiven^and cannot possibly have such 
an application. These prefixes have been chosen contrary to 
rule, which given difibrenfsensej no reason is assigned for the 
rage of the horse in any translation I have seen, whereas, in the 
orighial, the cause is mentioned by the venerable writer. 

berangasht means commotion, or walent rushit^, 
according to the idiom. Jer< % 29. VV7|Kj!|^ « and a great 
commotion.” Ch. xlvii. 9. ** the rushing of hit chariots.” 

Ezek. iii, 12; gnat rushing.” The 3 beth, 

prefixed is, with- this construction of the passage, properly 
rendered iy because, as in 2d i[3iron. xvi. 7. The 1 1 «», pre- 
fixed to m rogaax, is tendered by and in every translation I 
have seen, which is a serious errors it is not a conjunction 
copulative in this clause; its obvious rendering according to 
rule is by vaith, as in Deut, xxv. ^ . 2d Kings, xi. 8. Jcr. xxii. 
17. The words ^ read, ** because of 

the commotion with rage.” ^ 

yeganmea, is the next 'Word in the clause, which is 
rendered « he swulloweth but as it is evident that the horse 
c:mnot swallow the ground, it is clear thatfthe writer could not 
use a word which conveyed diat meaning. Besides, there is not 
a metaphor in .the. origjnU 'passage. WXt[ yegammea, signifies 
tie driving, or drawing up of any thing, it is applied to the 
action of drinkkig, as drawii^ it up. Gen. xxhr. 17. to bul- 
rushes, as drawing up the water. Job, viii. 11. Isaiah, xriii. 2. 
Ch. xxxr. 7. Heb. i, 9. and in this passage, according to the 
idiom of the verb, the writer tlltudes to the- action of the horse 
when he is enraged, whi^>-}ie manifests by the violence 
with which he bat^ or digt the ground, and .drwm or- 
-up the earth ; ' the clause Will ' trbly read, <* because 
the comm<^|bn, with cage he digs die ground,” This 
also agrees with Ams Mootanus, <* Cum impetu et irk 
fodit tenam }*’ with the Chaldean intetprcterir:** Facit foveam 
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In, terror and widi tihe Sqituagint, i^mut 

whichconvey the tnie sen^ of the orq^mal^ though the phrase- 
ology varies a little $ for it ceMuinly is more consistent with 
truth to 8ay» t)|at the horse« when in a digSj.or laakes a pit 
in the earth* which we frequently see^ than to say << he swal 
loweth the groundi" tduch* althiion^ in Latin xxirare viam it 
used in the sense of mmUtfg nt tpeg!^' yet here it is an 
improper metaphe^* and incsqnble of application to.tius 
passage. 

JOHN BELLAMY. 

lAmdont TJi, SQ^ 1811 . ji 


Q^cquid Mirant Begets fUcinntur Achhi, 

V ENTUU erat ad sylvam : solito de more per agtot 
Pabula ciun socio querit asellus equo : 

Panaa reoumbit humi ; fessum dapibusqoe tumenten 
Visere Lethaeas (Aapula suadet aquas : 

Stertit et in somno ad mensam redit ille : magister 
Anxietate vigil fata ncesque dolet } 

Solntur in lacrymas heros, nleditatur amorem* 
cc Quem Mars nmt potuit vincere* vincit amqr.” 

— ' Te sfimulante hostes et praelia adire placeret* 

< Pro te bis vitam deposuisse meam t * 

*■ Attamen ex solio ex aulh depulsa palati* 

* Incolis-obseu^ lustidtate casam : 

M 

' So .Sbaketpeuc. lU tttmtd m nauUiif <• deeoar tie iragi Sd |Mrt ol 
Uriiiy IV. Act Scene r 
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< Et jaoet ante pedes, cid snnt tant&« otia co^, 

< Cui sumauini est epiily ec^ltutsse deeus ; 

. * Ciu mens in patim^} siin* senrit et itnpecat nni, 

", « £t nquient fcedain depidiosta amat < ^ 

* VeAm ego, qui tantos, qti tot snpemre hbores, 

V 

(.Tam miserum potero non superan Vinim ? 

( Ipse opus aggtediar } nosmet qua causa moratur ? 

< Ipsa manos Tenens haec rerocabit hene.’ 

IMxit, et, ardenti dum Mh inapete sangius, ' 

Arboris a ramo fen nmovitequea: 

, F^tt|ti ^cto citibs femoraKa servi 
. Exuit, iadeztn fnemt voluta Tibnt. 

' ‘ At simut attonitus media inter somnia Sancho 

, Surgit, et hunt vestes eripuisse videt ^ 

( Atque niea,* exclamat, ( patientur membra ftigellum, 
( Ut redeat donunse pristina fornuf tux ? , 

( Sit tuus hie moeror, mSii non quxuta voluptas, 

, ( Et tibi nunc plagas, si libet, ipse dabo : 

( Gaudia tu nostro generata dolose requiris, 

* Gaudia me inimxo uon aliena petam.' 
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On the Affinity between PAftmim iiitf Wtmno in point 
of Cpmpo^pn^ / 
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T' lie general resemblance that snbsista between die Arts U not ^ 
confined to their operations and efiWcs, but is visible in their 
very origin. By tracing tl^ to source^ we shall find that 
they were umversally means suggested bjr i^essity (oir itie^ 
alleviation of the wants, of mankind. The first efforts 
urgent motive display the rudiments of dnMtOveyy mvcmbti^ 
which Uie refinements of succeeding ages have improved info an 
ornament of polished life. Vitruvius Could discem the prin- 
ciples of Architecture in a cottage ; and the rude songs and coarse 
drawings^, with which barbarous pations recorded their sports and 
triiiiiiphs, present jis with the dawnings of tliose Arts, which 
enlighten the most advanced periods^ of civil society, 

'Phe want of letters^ in the early ^ages, precluded every method 
of giving a permanent form to the fluctuating ideas of the mind, 
but by an immediate address* to the senses ; aid Painting ' was 
the expedient first adopted for. the attainment of this end. The 
moral and religious precepts of the Egyptiao sages were con- 
veyed by painted .symbol to which they annexed peculiar ideas ; 
and it was by these natjural characters alone, that a cor^spop- 
deocc couM be maintained, or the account of any memorable 
event be transmitted to posterity. But the explanation of ideas, 
by emblematical signs, was not peculiar to IhahauK^cious people; 
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it was probably used m the iiifaucj^ of Greece and Home ; in (he 
former it wae certqinl^ once the same thing to Paint as to Write^ 
as the language^ ppioiis as it afforded, but one expression 
for both : in the latter^ it is recorded by its own faistoriaus, that it 
was usuiil for thosci who had b^n ship-wrecked, to carry witii 
them a painted representation’ of their misfortunes, ,as a readier 
method of exciting compassion^ than the mo^t pathetic recital 
of them. A ^^iniilar practice prevailed in nation^ far removed 
from the imitation of these examples j in Mexico, the important 
news of an European invasion yvas transmitted to the lunjieror 
by a pictured account of the event; and the History of Peru 
was preserved by a more simple arrangement of colored threads. 

Though the reference of Poofe to the wants of mankind docs 
not appear to have been so dii^f iis that of the other arb, yet 
it has indisputably a high claim to antiquity. Its first descrip- 
tions were probably confined, to the external beauties of nature^ 
or to such yrcupistances and events as had b(*en exhibited within 
its own view.* But tlje relation between the senses and the 
cad^ce of numbers, and" the assistance afforded by the ear to 
the’ memory, did not long escape ob*)crvatioii ; we accordingly 
find, that at a very early period jii History, the. most remarkable 
and interesting occurrences were related iii verse, and Priests, 
Legislators, and Pnilosophcrs, adopted Poetry as the language 
of iiistrnction. 

In this general survey qf the iiifiint state of Poetry and Paint- 
ing, they luive been represented as the dictates of necessity, or 
arising from that desire of communicating ideas, which is the 
churai'teristic of human nature, and as accomiiiodatiiig them- 
selves merely to the perceptions of sense. But to view them in 
a 'more enlaigc<I and important iight^ \yc must hasten to a period 
wbtiii they were considered as liberal Arts; ns ^rte, which do not 
confine their application to the 8enMs,^biit use them only, as 
vehicles of conveying {heir address to the poblest faculties of the 
contemplate in this point pf view, they will^ 
appea^T congenial^ as to be but different nieaiis' of obtaining 
the ; and it may not be improper to premise, tliat Uie 
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analogy betwom Umm’Ja not confiniHl to dm a^ilarily of 
cdcctsin humanizing tfe maiinen,^. and i«iiipMg fha paagiona^ but 
extends itself likewise to tke valjjety of nllusious and 
wliicii they mutually afford anil fedeiTo-froni each 6ther. 

Hie maturity, at which the Arto bad arrived in the thne of 
Homer, is fiiHy demonstrated by iiirwodta.^ If, in Ins acootint 
of the Shield of Achilles, we consider the judgment itfaich he 
hes disph^ad in the selection of the most auiteSieobJeeti, - and 
the picturesque mdnnef-in winch' his” has 'deposed and grouped 
them,' we shall pay deference to the conjectuce, that he.berrowed 
his ideas from some celebrated 'Paiudags, or at least, that the 
perfection, which tlw ait had then attained, had the power of 
impreasing so forcibly onlunVejriW* the scene whidi he descrdics. 
But he was in any respect imbted to Paintiag, be furnished 
in return, the tidiest maieriau fw dhe pencil. Hie, tears of 
Portia, on seeii^ a painied representation of dm. Pointing of 
Hector and Androniadie, are a sufficient panegyric on di6 poet 
who suggested die sul^ject, and the artist who adopted it. It 
•vas from diis source, that Zeuxis ond Polygnotus hnbibed those 
conceptions, wliirh' they embodied in- their works; andA-ISli 
greatest comjdiiiietit that could have been paid to Apdlea -win 
the opinion of Pliny, that his Painting of the Sacrifice of 
Diana, w'hich was considered as fiis best perfommitee, sarpaased 
even the description of Honid.' Hie picturesque haagery, 
indeed, with which he abounds, most fully entkles him to tiie 
appellation bestowecl on him by Lucian, of bdng himself the 
greatest of Painters. 

But though the chief, he was by no means the only, jraet whose 
beauties were translatod into colors. Hie PainteTs of Greece, 
conversant in every bnmdi of l&erature, were convinced dial 
dieir resources must in a grsat measure depend on the variety of 
those ideas, whSdi could oi^ be obtained by a tenultw iiiter* 
course with their tistcr Bmme dim minds wt‘re enticbed 
by an assemblage of all the treasures, and their works bremhed 
die genuine spirit, of Poetry. Hie analogy between the two 
arts was nniversdly mid allowed ; their ndes aUd pnnc^les 
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wete in naiqriMpeets the Stine $ and the ataie expnesrioin eqiullj 
chaiMterizdd.th^'siBular' and congeual productions of both. 
The trord Dlhma was frequeqjdy a|^ied to Pointing ; and tlio 
Iplugeina of Thoandies, and Medea of Umontachus fully 
evinced the force and fsopsitify of the applicddonf 
Though dieadvanti^fWhi^dieseflits derived'frwq.a splendid 
Mythology, wUdt pervadedniHhijihnated eveiy ol0edt of nati/re, 
and bvc^ nclfcW'of* nMnkiiM, wtit'comnitid -id'^Greece and 
Rome, it was long Worn the Mt^ availed fieiself of them, or 
aspired to any competition kitittlfae acieieea of vKr and govrrn- 
ment. The fine arts, ptilkoli^ and Painting, were 

eaotks, whidi dumrie at die^atatiere manners, and vrere chilled 
by the siiriy mtne, of a ftmatife:? dd^^dength,’ however, the slow, 
but certain infineoea of wedfijj^Md peace, directed tfaetn to.h 
contempiathm, tiid.lty'dbgredr^to tw<1nutatitii,''^of those invalu- 
able pi^uctions of dneient art, wMcb avarice, and Vtiu^’, rather 
than tast& had brought into Italy. Poetry and 'Painting then 
became tm chief and* joint ol^efets of attention and cultivation. 
Pamyiua had the siiq;(iliur merit of being equalfy' -eminent in 
Bddi, and of adorning' with his pencil the represaitation of his 
Tmgerfim : the TVeatise^f Horace on one art is illustrated by 
fre^iont aHmaona- to the other; and- a variety of images and 
descriptions * intetspersed in the Latin Poets are so aiiitnalcd 
and jHcturesque, as to admit h wdl-gro'andcd conjecture, that 
they were taken from Pantfngs wdversally'known and admired. 
But, notwithstanc^ diis ^rparent conespondenee between the 
arts, the close and almost inseparaUe affinity they bear to each 
other was t^Ho means imdersiOod* Pkinring was pot in com- 
perition with -etoqiitiiQa nffiar -Ihmi- Poetry; -and sometanes, as 
Qttintiliaa dwaghb to -iilS' adeaHtagOf^und Cicero frequently 
givw it the praiae of bang iffie^only art that could rivsil die 
powers bf-oratoiy. Tbou^ dti^progress of die arts at Romo 
was «mpid rad pn»uring; yet- it waP retarded by a popular, 
though Sl^grounM apprdiensioiv thiif they tended to enervate 
pubfiqrlfpirit, and would nltimately be nibiKeiKive of public 
freq^'. With tbesovobstaeles to encounter, it is not surprising 


SeePolyiiietb, p. s$. 81. 84. <(c. 
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that diey never jnujh a 4^^ vf -i^^r apd manner 

as could enable Uiem'-to, % n^e^nad contettpt 

which succeeded the mi^^pillispaage of Augu^; and it is 
observable, that the same i^jijqKa^iyr d^novered itself in 
their rise apd advauceinmt, pM^|ed4i|KWV9,)lbeir d^ine. 

•JButto td« a nioiie mipute -diatPoftry 

and FapitiiigJ^ to ea^>9l%,,..«ji^;PM|rt,^^ eyes front 
ancient to iiii|>dera a .v|iQf^!;, jtf^j^Oft ^os^ 

circumstances cpiispired;.to levive sop,entitiou of 

tha^ period v^||S.af a. moaf piotMn^!!|lM{„8nd 9*bire.». and 
the arbi!tnpy:.sys^in,of <!o)jSf|&i(^pt,^ whi^ ^n uhivenf^ 
prevailed, was by no means ipjdCsjijppibliB t^j^,£fuai|^ and the 
Poet ^ibr .cxperispce^ptljiKd^dvit .tbqpi^ the.sqences shrink 
puder,.|he .pontrol of, 4 np 9 {|p|,. thev.aria, i|^li, e<^ florish, 
wlwre there js^powga; toJ^^inJpjMrten^ .then;. . 

As die worl^of. Vhft. ep nob le d -tbat ,peripd, are still 

extant,^ it wjlldhj^ hf, |iy eonyautii^thein with the, most perfect 
productions jof the pci^ tbs|.j^, amdogy between the two arts 
can be.tniped, and,d)uiit)natu^., jtkpc»deilcies,pscectaine^ wit|| 
accunu^ preciidun., Simopidspotnerved,. ^t a Pictive wm 
a silent Poem, nivl a ^Poepi a ,spea]iii|g and.tbitt|^ 

differed not so nuwh in the. obj|cpt|i as the nieana pf imitation, 
words being in Uie one .wbat colors pm. in. (he otherr Hiis 
observation seems, to cot^ey po mgdl^qyate ideapf the geneml 
relation and coripspondcnce between li}*^ but oo.mking a 
nearer view of; t|^ .aub|^ y^e . slia}l .bo. led .jiitp, an tjiiquiiy, ' 
which may not be i^med uninteresting, coocerung dte compara- 
tive efficacy of tliese means in .altaiumg.dicij^ proposed ei\d,. and 
into a closer investigadop of ..^ho.proporties peft4nr to each; or 
which, bcii^ compioa to botb>...(miuti^;to tlu^ttfl^tey, tot which 
they have ever held an undupitedtclaun. • , 

In boUi Poetiy and Pausing, intention is fundamentallj^ 
nccessaiy ; the merit of which principally arises from a happy 
combiuation* <ff those materials, which /ave been supplied by 
a minute contcinplauon of nature, on die most p«rfe^ ccqiies 


See Sir Jealiui Reynolds's Ducounes in the Eoydl ^^arfroiy, p. vio. 
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of it in the produ^ons of art. Miclrael Angelo * wa^ not 
indebted to Dente, tliaii Apelles to Homer ; and Virgil uas, 
perhaps/, tlie source from whjch tliat simplicity and elegance 
wer^ in some measure' derived, which characterise the works of 
Kaphael ; so convinced, indeed, were the artists \)f the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, that the strength and spirit of picturesque 
invention was chiefly dependent on Poetryt tliat they ftequenfly 
tenned the beauties produced by it, poetical perfection.^ 

An excellent invention displays itself in the choice of a proper 
subject ;* which Nicias, one of the most eminent of ^xlie 
Grecian artists, observed, M'as' of no less importance to the 
painter, dian tlie fable to the poet. 

As the impression made by the imitative arts is proportioned 
to that which is produced b;^ the objects of imitatiofl,'* it is 
obvious that they cannqt be of too engaging a nature, pr of too 
general concern. This, indeed, is more indispensably neccssni y 
to the Painter, as he cannot, like the Poet, avail himself of those 
circumstances, which were previous or subsequent to the action, 
which he purposes to represent. Tlie advice, therefore, of 
Aristotle to Protogenes, highly merits attention, when he per- 
suaded him to paint the Battle of Alexander, on account of Uic 
dignity of the events, and the importance of the consequences. 

But if the choice of a proper subject be essential to the Poet 
and the Painter, those subordulate circumstances, which tend to 
embellish it, have no inconsiderable claim to their attention. 
To avoid extreme minuteness and particularity, to refrain from 
local prejudice, to dress nature to advantage, and to give to 
objects all the beauty they are capable of possessing, and not 
only that which' they actually possess, are the best and fullest 
indications of taste and discernment. It was thus that Apelles f 
concealed the blemidi of Antigonus, by painting him in profile ; 
and that 'Zeuxis and Claude Lorraiii, from k persuasion tliat 


^ See Algirotti, oa PmltJWy p* 

* 3ee Alsarotti, p. 87. aad the AbU du Bos’ CrUieat p. 80. 

3 See Jauius, de Fic. Fief. p. 140. 

* See Quiat. lib. 9, c. 13. 
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partial and exact reprens^tions could not be productive -b/" 
perfectiop; collected draughty from various elects scenes, ' 

and by this happy union cbnc^tratcd in' dicir pieces the 
scattered b^uti^ of nature*^ But Poets and Painters, whilst ' 
tli^ .indulge their' fauqics, must pay an equal andjuipltcit rqiatd 
td probability, which is as "essendat to tiiw'rbi^ieciive aha, as 
truth to History. An occasioned deyiatidii|.^hdweverK''from the 
strictness of tradi^dh, "is a licence, which has never baen' deiujd 
tbeUi. 'file power, indeed, which they possess of i^presentiiig 
events '^according to desert, and of iubmiuhig the shoiVs of 
things, not torealify, but to the dcs^i^of the mipd,'’ are.t]ie 
strongest marks of tlieir superim-ity over die Historian. To 
this indimnce the Painter lias u^oubtedly a higher claim than 
the PocC^as the'^lattcr can impre^^is readers wift sucii exalted 
ideas of his hero’s character, as wilf 'abundantly comj^nsate 
for any personal defects. Tlie Greek 1 Vagedians have, iiovv- 
cver, exercised the privilege of sacrificing historical Irutli (o 
greatness of design; laii^Baphael, in liis aartooiis, has dnin'n 
the Apostles with all the advantages ^of persomd grace and 
dignity. . . ' 

But if Poetiy and Painting be congenial in tlic choices of 
ideas, they are equally so Jn die arrangement of them. An 
elegant distribution iiiid concurrqpce of parts arc die only 
means b}* which that harmonious proportion is produced, ^iliicli 
is ever so delightful to the senses. It is by this disppsi|tion 
alone that the mind ofi die reader or spectator can be i^d from 
cinbaiTassment, and the composidoii made capable of any great 
or general effect. By this, Lanfranc is distinguisliecl from'Damc- 
nichiiio, and Virgil from Lucan. ^ A skilful artby'will give 
order even to confusion itself;’^ thus Paigters dispose .tfa^ir 
figures in groupes; thus those who represent ,,battles/ cither in 
W'ords or colors, place the object, which is to be particularly 
distinguished, in the strongest light, and throw the confusibn 
into the back ground and secondary parts of the Picture or Poem. 
From a judicious anangement and correspondence of parti alotie 
arises tbu happy combination of variety with uniformity. From 

' See Montesquieu's oh Tasto, 
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beuce is derived the force of contiyati^ which are so necessary 
to support the attention, that even a continued elevation of 
character or sentiment creates .sarietyand disgust. Lights and 
Andes are equally essential \o a Picture and ^ Poem ; and the 
name degree of art, bestowed on evciy minute circumstance, 
precludes surprize,' which is one of the most intcrestii^ 
sensations of the mind. But the force of contrasts is weakened 
when they are injudkiouriy introduced : from the sight of one 
figure, in the productions of some artists, a spiictator of discern- 
ment can ioimediately know the disposition of that which ie near 
it; and many Poets, >y an improper use df the ^ptithesis, have 
fallen in^ the same error ; by which means, as A|ontesquieu 
observes, that perpetual contrast,b^omcs sjinmeti»and that 
affected oppoution, uniformity. ' ' z 

But these' arts are directed to their noblest end, when they 
imitate manners and passions, and lay open the internal constitu- 
tiqt'^of man.* .Here the excellence of the greatest masters 
is peculiarly displayed. Strength ami energy distinguirii the 
characters of Michael Ai^clo and Homer; beauty and pro- 
priety those of Virgil and Baphnel. Tlie majesty of Agamem- 
non, the sternness of Ajax, and the freedom of the Son of 
T^deus were -not less discernible in the Picture mentioned hy 
PKilostratus, than in the descriptions df the Poet. It is not, 
therefore, sufficient, tbat^a subject bo adorned u'ith all tlic 
advanteges of elegance and^gtrandeur; the Poet and the Painter 
must likewise be conversant in every movement, every symptom 
of the passions must catch the habits, and express the inward 
feelings of the nthid. They must shake the soul with terror, 
melt it with love, ox rouse it with revenge : the thoughts of the 
Poet must breathe, his wejfds must burn; and the Painter must 
not only give life to his objects, but even a visible and appro- 
priated language. But though these arts must engage tlic 
attention by describing manners and paif^iotis, there are subjects 
whi^ are more peculiarly adapted to ote than die other. Ilerc 
is/%yariety of thoughts and sentiments, parlicullfrly hi the 


* ■ Set Homel ffesi. ML c. s. 

See Harris’s Discourse oh Musk, Paia/iiw* md Poetrff. 
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pathetic/ pf ^ which tlie painter can convey po specific indicar 
tions, and to whicK he cannot give form Or b^g. Shakespeare 
aboiindain tliesu minute^ touches natute, which are beyond 

the reach of the pencil ^ die painter cim indeed makcjt obvious, 
that a person is ftiQved by a particul^ passion/ by describing its 
correspondent symptoms and efibets ou $lie body, ^but cannot 
intelligibly express the id^s produced by it. It is lieyoid his 
power to delineate tlic tra^sidop fio^^.one passion to nnotlier, or 
to describe a mixed passion/ but in a vague aiid undecisive 
mailer. But on the contrfitj, there 'ai;e ,'circuuistauces ^hd 
situations which the Painter can more closely iuMtate, andWke 
expressive of stronger feelings than die Poet/ 'Xhc spectatciia 
of tlicjmth of Wo|Fe ure aU ^icted from the shine causte, 
and nol^ in an equal d^ree; tmt ' the expression's of ittis 
affliction are \aried according to their di^reiice id age, pro 
fi!Ssiou, or country': this cljfiereiice cannot, witliout'a tedious 
and uninteresting detail, be niarked by the Poet, and it is by 
moans of ilib eye aloue^ that a just and forcible ''Hiea can be 
tinned of it. llicre are, however, subjects which 'baffle the 
skill both of the Painter mid the Poet; in this case, the latter 
will be silent ; and the former, like Timautlies, wilt hide fliose 
feelings, which hU art is unable, to express. 

After these general observations on the common or peculiar 
properties and advjjintages of Poeti^r and Paiiitiug, it may not be 
uiiintercstiDg to take a cursory view of their congenial produc- 
tions, and of the resemblance, which they seem to bear to 
each other. The loh^est 'branches in each art are Burlesque, 
Poetiy, and Caricature ; both require a ludicrous subject, and 
produce similar effects by jpursuing the ridiculous to the utmost 
pitch of extravagance. An equal analogy prevajls between 
Landscape Painting, and the descriptions of Pastoral Poetiy ; 
both ure cunversaftt in rural sc^ea ; both inquire a particular 
turn of mind for what is romantic and picturesque; and both 
must closely study and imitate nature. Claude Loiraiu and 


■ See Webb'S Remarks an the Beauties qf Poetry, p. 102.^ 
^ Si'e Sir Joahtia Keynolds’ft Discourses, p. 156. • 

' Sec the Abb£ dii Bos’ Critical Rejlsctions, p. 7S. 
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Titian are in the one, what Theocritus and Virgil are in tlir 
other; and the same grotesque wildness equally chararteri/es the 
scenes of Tliomson^ and of Salvator ^osa. Both become 
more interesting by the introduction of human figures/ without 
whiclif even tlie Arcadia of Poussjn, and the happie^t descrip- 
tions of the Sicilian Poet, would lose their effect. Tlie charac** 
ters thus introduced must be appropriated and connected by a 
principal action, the subject of which should be drawn from the 
finer feelings of the miud^ or the most easy and entertaining 
branches of Natural Histoiy. No violent emotions, no fufious 
passions must be described, as tliey are incompatible witli the 
stillness aq|d tranquillity of a rural life, painting in g^eral has 
this in common with Dramatic Poetry, that its repr^ntations 
must be confined within the unities of action, time, ami place. 
But the closest analogy between particular brandies of these 
arts, is that of Historic Painting to Epic Poetry. In their imita- 
tions :|f nature, both study its most perfect forms, and abstract 
from them an idea of absolute beauty and virtue. Both must 
have a sufficient number of characters, which should be so 
marked and contra-distinguished by their looks and sentiments, 
as to be known without any explanation. Some one must, how- 
ever, be peculiarly striking, or the effect will be lost by dividing 
the attention anioi^st a multitude of objects. These chanictois 
must be connected by their common relation to the principal 
subject, which, in both, must be oue and entire. Both aits 
may equally adopt the use of allegories, qnd employ them with 
an equal force ; but the illustration wliirli tlie Poet derives from 
the introduction of Episodes, is an^ advantage denied to the 
pencil ; an advanbge, however, winch is amply compensated 
by the .superior power which it possesses of setting directly before 
the eyes the most interesting objects, and thus striking die mind 
instantaneously with diose sensations of dellglit, which are not 
attainable from poetry, without a succession of images, and a 
progressive attention to them. 

llie impresMon made by Poetiy and Painting on die fancy 
anil, j^ssions, ^ust vary according to the different imaginations 


> J5ee the Abb6 du Bos' CrUieal Reflectiun^ p. 44. 


and feelings of mankind. Thejr have^ however^ been universally 
ackllo^\ lodged to be productive of the most powerful effects. 
Without taking account of the Fabkss of antiquity, wiiidi might 
be adduced to sKow what powers these arts were'thooght capa- 
ble of possessing, we know that the songs of Tyrtapiis roused 
the Spartans from their, despondency, and animated them with 
the must eiidiusiostic love of gloiy,- and contempt of deatli ; and 
that tlie inhabitants of Abdera were inflam^ widi the wildest 
frenzy at the fictitious distresses of AndromedB, as displayed in 
a Tragedy of Euripides. Nor have less generous sentiments 
been inspired, dr less violent emotions eacited, by the produc- 
tions of the pencil. It was not without reason that the Philo- 
sopher tlidugfat them as effectual in reclaiming maiikhid, as Ae 
precept^f morality. An Athenian Courtesan, we are told, 
forsook at once die habitual vices of her profession, on seeing 
the decent dignity of a Philosopher, as represented in a portrait ; 
and the terrors of die day of judgment operated so forcibly, by 
jiieans of a picture, on Ae imagination of a King of Bulgaria, 
that he instantly embraced Ae religion, Which lield out such 
piinUliiiu'nts, and invited wiA rewards equally transcendant. 
Plato * seems to have been impressed wiA as high ideas of the 
powers of these arts, though he Aought they would be applied 
to worse purposes, and therefore excluded them entirely from 
his imaginar} commonwealth. • 

If poetry and Painting are considered merely os imitative 
arts, the former will incontestibly claim a preference, on account 
of the gn*atcr extent ‘of its power. It is not confined to the 
iuslaiit ; it has not only one sentence to utter, or one moment 
to exliibit/* hut can describe subjects of a lengdiened duration, 
und can avail itself of that progressive and increasing energy, 
which a succession of images fiever fails to produce. It 
operates on the ndnd, not only by describing objects of «ght^ 
but it can bring every sense to its assistance, can give an harmo- 
nious voice to the person it represents, and impregnate with ^ 
fragrance die air that surrounds it. The beauties arising from 
comparison are also beyond the reach of the pencil ; incapable 


■ See Abb6 du Bos* Crtltod p. 36. 
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of dojscribing the progress of thought, v^lmt idea can it convoy 
of the rapidity ascribed to it by Uomer, from its similitude to 
lightning? It is i>0SKible for the figure of the Fallen Angel to be 
as accurately expressed on canvas as in the description of the 
Poet; but even a Michael Angelo V^ouldwant beans to impress 
us ^itli those sensations of his former glory, and present humi* 
liation, v^hich are at once suggested' by his WMinblance to the 
sun, M^hen obscured or eclipsed*^ ^ If v^e consider,'^ on the otlicr 
hand, the principles and operations of Painting, we must 
acknowledge, that as it makes its address through the medium 
of a sense which is tlie readiest velitcle to the mind, as it does 
not employ artificial but. natural' signs, which are equally intelli- 
gible to all, it may in some respects be said to be a more definite 
and perfect instrument of conveying ^ idoias than poetr^f^ Hiose 
subjects', indeed, in which many circumstances niiist concur at 
the' same point of time, and in which, if continued, there can 
be no material Variation,' seem peculiarly adapted to the pcaicll. 
But on the contrary, as words are expressive of all ideas. Poetry 
seems to comprise every possible subject of imitative excellence ; 
and if we add to this the auxiliary graces which it borrows from 
music, and the powerful assistance which it derives from decla- 
mation and action, its superiprity will be niaiiiiest, both in point 
of dignity and utility, over the more confined powers of its 
sister Art- • 

As the same warmth and vigor of imagination, the same 
creative fancj, the same powers of expression^ and the same 
strength and solidity of judgment, arc ^sseiUially necessary to 
the professors of these arts, it may seem surprising that so 
few have been distinguished iif both. The bounds prescribed to 
the human understanding are so limited, and the time requisite 
to attain perfection in any study so considerable, that eminence 
is, usually confined not only -to otie art or f<eience, but even to 
a^particuiat, branch of it Sophbtdbs never attempted Comedy, 
or Terence Tpagedy-; Claude Lorrain oontined liis talents to 
Landscape Painting, a subject never attempted by the immortal 
penedof Ri^acl* This country' basy indeed, been fortunate 


’ See Harris^ Discouracs, p- €5, 



in the production of more univer8argeniti9^ mA boasts a Shake- 
speare and a H 6 ga]*lh^‘ who shine itt.ao ^tiy different lighbi^ 
and on such very dissimilar subjects. 

Nor is the strength of gwiis^et exhausted; men may yet 
arise equal, if t not superior, to their predecessors. What, 
iudccdj^ may not be expected, where hidustiy is excited by 
eniplation, and merit is not disappointed of its reward ; where 
the arts continue to be patronia^ % dip highest and most 
illustrious characters, who are best enabled to encourage them 
by ^ir munificence, and protect them by their authority i The 
liberal regard paid to Paintiag, and its relation to those Arts, 
which are more peculiarly the objects of academical attention, 
cannot but be felt at this place, v^ere a learned University 
bestownd its choicest honors on an artist,^ who has ornamented 
Literatilre no less by his precepts, than the profession by his 
example; and which will shortly be adorned by the grateful 
labors of his pencil, and thus preserve a monument of their 
connexion to times, when the works of a Raphael and a 
Corrogio shall be no more. • 

HENRY ADDINGTON, B.A. 

1779. 


* Sec Warton's Estay on Pope, p. l&fi?, 
* Sir Josliua Reynoldv. 
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Eteniin onines artesy qun ad bumanitatem pertinent, liabeiit qnoddam 
coiumunc vinccduni, et quasi cognatione qu&dam inter ae continentiir. 

Cicero. 


To THB Editor of the Classical Jo.u&mal« 

Sir, 

P ERCEiviNG that these two Greek compositions of 
Professor Poiten are not generally known, inasmuch if I 
mistake not, they have never appeared in print, I cannot but 
solicit their insertion in your next Number. Hie first of tliem 
is tra^fSlated from an English ballad, written in three stanzas, 
something of the same nature as Goldsmith’s Madath LUiize. 
The following circumstance, I have often heard, gave rise to 
]t:^Some persons (for want of more rational employment 
perhaps) were in the habit of inserting in publications of the day, 
short compositions in the Greek iambic metre, under the title 
of Fragrneftta Enripidea: the Professor, easily detecting the 
fraud, published the following translation through the same 
medium, as a satirical insinuation against such petty mischief. 

The translation of the Epitaph of Aleiix was ihe result of 
an examination for one of Lord Craven's University Scholar- 
ships ; at which examination he succeeded in the year 1781. 

It is scarcely pos&tble to determine which of the two is 
preferable as a composition, I am incihied to think that the 
former is more comj^ete and ^nished, as indeed may be 
expected, since the latter labors under the disadvantage of 
having been composed in a limited time. I will arrange them 
in order, along with the corresponding originals, ' and on a 
future occaai6]||^wi|l add a few cursory remarks. 

« I am yours, &c. 


StS. h 



PrqfisMr Imbies: 

CANTATA. 

Three children sliding on the iccj. 

All on a summer’s da^ $ 

As it fdl out» they all fell ixi^ 

The*rest they ran away. 

Now had these children been at home^ 
Or sliding on dry ground ^ 

A thousand pound to one penny. 

They had not all been drown’d. 

Te parents, that have cluldren dear, 
And eke ye that have none. 

If yc would have them well abroad. 
Pray keep them safe at home. 


KpwrTafOMTTiKTWS rpnrrw;^oi ttopoi pnkf 
"^Slptf. Oipvug ^cupavrag auTapa"oig iratr), 
jdivaig eiriTToif, aXa vivraiv 4)jX8j» 
"AvcLtrag^ cTr i^auyoy oi 

*j4X7c’ alTrep ijwav iYxex\aiirpLSmt pM}(p\,ixg, 
*11 jrofTiy iy^irdcunyrag «v ^ptS viitp, 
Xpwrlmy ay i}4cXi]<ra aFapa&itr^aa o'rod/uuy, 
JE\ pt,'^ ‘Tf Tmy yiwy etrm^tTo, 

’i4XX’ tJ nxeig, otrot; ftay otrra ruyx^yaif 
"Oroig Si- fx-^f ^Xwrrqftar* airaxyou trmpag' 
*Hy auTuj(a$g av^ftrQa r&g 6upa^ ^tkAg 
ToTg vauriv, «5 ^(pSg ay Sofuig <pt/Xaa’<rrre. 
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EPITAPH OF ALEXIS. 

^ Stranger^ whoe’er thou art, that View’st this tomb. 
Know, that here lies in the cqld arms of death 
The young Alexis— —gentle was his soul 
As sweetest music : to the charms of love * 
Nor cold, nor to the social charities 

Of mild humanity ^in yonder grove 

He woo’d'the willing Muse i Simplicity - 
Stood by and 'smil’d : here ev’ry night they come. 
And, with die Virtues and the Graces, tune' 

The note of ‘woe, weeping their favorite. 

Slain in his bloom, in the fair prime of life. 
Would he had liv’d I alas ! in vain that wish 
. Escapes thee. Stranger s never shalt thou see 
The youth : — he’s dead } — the virtuous- soonest die. 


* *EiriTa^itiv row *Ay^i^tSog. 

^£1 ^sTvif TouTov oo-Tiff slirop^ ra^ov, 

*Itrd* mg to ^ epSov (rm[JL *A>.i^$Bog psou, 
H^Xpbp rrvLpayjfoJKitriiM Taprdpou trrayti. 
Moy.7rijg y’Xuxxtrdnijg at^koJ^tartpog tfipapdg* 
OwS* TfP adaSiirog' KwrpaSog Tepjr'pm 0fXei, 
OuS" dp irdpmtre t^p ^iTidpSpanrop r/xirop, 
'ApdfJLOP ff kraipeaP' etXX* exoiv d’Kirog Kara 
"Exwirap ilfourav* Xpijo-T^ngj 

'JCysT^ jrapatrrdg' at 'ptrat ra, xotS xaXai 
XdptTag trupmpt,l>.7)4reiPf atrot top ^/%op^ 
IlaBawf^ apeuTT^p Swr$p£^ /seXmS/a, 

*Op d^t daXTievr* ijpiPm xaipm ^iov „ 

’’A^rig. ^ §b>0MriP ^p* 

jEiu;i^ dp * , m , v^a rb irrofia 

ttk^axjyap' *ou' ydp etfiror* aUrApat pi&P‘ 
Tedpijj^ o Sij* rd^^KTra 'rriutywnr o! *y(xBol. 





BIBLICAL CBITICISM. 


Cntical Remarks on the Isf and 2d Cht^pters of Ihe Prepket 

Baiah.. 

Chapter i. verse 4. — << Ah! sinful nation, a people laden with 
iniquity, a race of evil doere, children of corruption/’^ 

^\ji5 verse, which contains a coarse and vulgar abuse, if taken 
in a direct and simple 8en$e^ appears to me to allude to the lofty 
titles which the. Jews applied to themselves as die chosen people 
of God. Thus they might call themselves a nation, a 
people laden with glaryf a race of Abraham^ and children of 
the Most In proportion as the Jews became more 

corrupt in morals, they indulged in the vanity of external 
honors ; and in order the more pointedly to expose these high 
sounding appellations, which tliey arrogated, the Prophet^ 
contrasts what they wre with what pretended to be. As 
if he had said, << A st and not as you pretend, a nation \ a 
people laden with iniquityf and not witli glory s a race of evil 
doers ^ and not the race of A brahenn; children of corruption, 
and not children tf>f the' Most High” 

V. 2 1 • How is the faithful city become a harlot.** The on- ' 
ginal of tlii^ last word is ilDt, znne, which also meaiw AospiVm/^, 
« a place of entertainment, an inn, a brothel and this is evi- 
dently the sense which the inspired writer has connected with 
the term. For he immediately adds, She that was full of 
judgment, righteousness dwelt in her, but now murderers. 
Thy silver is become dross: thy wine is mixed withVater.” 
This is the character, not of a, harlot, but of the house in which 
a harlot resides. « Murderers dwelt in it; the ihoney circu- 
lated there was a base coin; and the vekle sold there was 
adulterated with water.” The image, sa]^ Dr« Lowth, used, 
for the adulteration of yriue, is more proper tlian may at first 
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appear^ if what Thevenot says of the people of the Levant of 
late times w'as true of them formerly: he says, they never 
mingle*. water with their wine to drink \ but drink by itself what 
water tliey think proper for abating the strength of the wine. 
This elegant and instructive commentator further«rcmark$, tliat 
tlie Greeks and Latins, (Horace, lib, i. o. 31 .) calls mixi 
wine « Vina Syra reparata merce which certainly yneans wine 
rendered stronger and more inebriating by such spices as were 
imported from Syria. 

In the second cliaptcr the prophet foreteb, in elegant and 
glowing laiiguagCj tlie destruction of every species of idolatry 
in consequence of the establishment of the Messiah's kingdom. 

V. 2. << It shall come to pass in the later days : the mountain 
of the house of Jehovah shall be established on the top of the 
mountains. ' And it slidll be exalted above the hills ; aiid all 
nations ^all Jlcnv unto it.” The places most common for 
religious worship in ancient times were the tops of mountains. 
For tills reason i/ie •soors/tip of Jehijmh is here in figurative 
language called Ihe mountain ofjchwali^ and the pre\'alence of 
this wor&Iiip over all idolatrous practices is intended by tlie 
metaphor, which declares that the mountain of Jehovah shall be 
e.stuhlishcd on the tops of the mountains, and shall be exalted 
above the hills. Nothing could be more improbable than the 
accomplishment of this predictipn at the time it was delivered. 
He who expected the deep-rooted superstitions of the Gentiles 
to give way to a religious service, however pure and rational, 
maintained by an insignificant and despised people, might with 
equal reason expect the nature of things to be changed, and say 
with the Roman poet, Quis neget arduis pronos relabi posse 
rivos moutibus.” And to the apparently insurmountable impe- 
diments, which the kingdom of the Messiah would remove, the 
prophet alludes, when he says that all the nations ihall fl&to to 
ttie mountain of Jehovah, now placed on the top of the 
mountains, 

V. 8. For from Sion shall go forth the Law, and the word 
of Jehovah from Jerusalem.” The meaning of which is, that 
white the law of 1^{o$es came forth from Sinai, the new and 
more perfect law o^' the Messiah, the word of* Jehovah, or the 
Gospel, should begin in Jerusalem. Our Lord was exact in tlie 
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fulfilment of tliese wordsy for he commanded his Apostles to tatry 
at Jerusalem till they should receive the Holy Spirit, and begin 
from that place to preach the Obspel to the nations. Sec Luke, 
xxiv. 49* 50. Acts, i. 13. 

V. 12-19. ¥or the day of Jehovah, God of Hosts, is against 
every thing great and lofty $ and against every thing that is 
exalted ; and it shall be humbled. Even against all the cedars 
of Lebanon, the high and the exalted ; and against all the oaks 
of Basati, and against all the mountains, tlie high ones, and 
against all the hills, the exalted ones : and against every tower 
high raised ; and against every mound strongly fortified $ and 
against all the ships of Tarshish ; against every graceful work of 
art. And the pride of man shall bow down, and the height of 
mortals shall be humbled. And Jehovah alone shall be exalted 
that day: and all the idols shall totally disap]iear,*’ &c. 

On these words I beg to transcribe the following comment 
of Bishop Lowth : — " These verses afford us a striking example 
of that peculiar way of writing, wliich makes a principal 
characteristic of the parabolical or poetical stile of tlie Hebrews, 
and in which their prophets deal so largely, nam^y, their man- 
lier of exhibiting things divine, spiritual, moral, or political, by a 
set of images, taken from things natural, artificial, religious, and 
historical, in the way of metaphor or allegory. Of these nature 
furnishes much the largest and the most pleasing share, and all 
poetry has chiefly recourse to natural images, as the richest and 
most powerful soiflrce of illustration. But it may be observed 
of the Hebrew poetry in particular, that in the use of such 
images, and in the application of them in the way of illustration 
and ornament, it is more regular and constant than any other 
poetry whatever j that it has for the most part a set of images 
appropriated in « manner to the explication of certain subjects. 
Thus you will find in many other places, besides this before us, 
that cedars of Lebanon and oaks of Basan are used in the way 
of metaphor and allegory, for kings^ princes, potentates of the 
highest rank; high mountains and lofty hills, for kingdoms, 
republics, states, cities; towers and fortressfes, for defenders 
and protectors, whether by counsel or strcngtlv in peace of war; 
ships of Tarshish, and works of art and invention employed in 
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adomingnhem for merchants, men enriched by commerce, and 
abounding, in all the luxuries and the elegancies of life, such as 
those of Tyre and Sidon : fur i^ appears from the course of the 
whole passage, and from the train of ideas, that the fortresses 
and the ships arc to be taken metaphorically as ^11 as the high 
trees and the lofty mountains/' 

Tills remark, though it may be jost in its general application, 
does not hold true in regard to this passage of the prophet^ 
which Lowth, with other commentators, appears widely to have 
mistaken. The inspired writer is predicting the downfal .of 
every species of idolaters^ and the universal prevalence of that 
Gospel, which teaches us to worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth. This the prophet calls the day far Jehavahy and he inti- 
mates that this day shall prevail against every thitig great, lofty, 
and exalted, that is, against every object of idolatry of every 
kind. The pagans, it is well known, hung the effigies of their 
Gods in.tli^i)ranches of lofty trees; raised temples to them on 
mountains and hills ; erected their statues on the towers and 
strong places, which they were supposed to defend. The 
effigies 80 hung, the temples so raised, and the statues so erected, 
shall be brought to nought. Farther, the mariner had the 
image of the tutelary God carved on hi$ ship, to which he flew 
for refuge in the hour of danger ; and it was also usual to have 
the figures of Bacchus, Vends, the Cupids, and the Graceb, 
delineated on the outside of such vessels as were used in sacrifices 
and festivals. These, moreover, the prophet enumerates as 
things to be abolished And the day of Jehovah is against 
all the ships of Tarshish, and against every graceful work of 
art.” 

Heathen idolatry probably originated in the deification of those 
men who oppressed or improved mankind. The prophet next 
predicts the humiliation of those impious clai^mants . to divine 
homsrge. » And the pride of man shall bow down ; and the 
height of mortals shall be humbled.”^ Having thus enumerated 
the difierent objects of Pa^an worship, he properly coiidudcs,~ 
« And Jehovah i^one shall be exalted in that day, and the idols 
shall totally disappeaT.’'-**^ Trust ye no more in man, whose 
breath is in his ndkrils ; for of what account is HE to be made 
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Which mesuu, " As God is the only proper object ot worshipt 
no longer d^y man : ffr he is frail, and his breath is ever lea^ 
to depart } nor has he, Ilowevcr exalted by power, wealth, or 
knowledge, the least claim to religious confidence and liomage.' 

Marcb, 1811. ' J. J. 
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To THE EoITOK or THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 

* 

aSlR> 

Allow me to .explain the dilHcultjr propoi^cd by 
Ce Be in p. 92T. your la;st Number^ and to fccount for the 
language of a Roman jCatholic in the publication of a High 
Church Protestant of the Church of England. 

Dr. Waltony as C. B. his statech informs us, tliat he 
has added variorum auctorum tractatus utilissimos, Eduardi 
Brecrewoodp Jacobi Tyrini, &c. In p. SO. of the Apparatus^ 
we have Brccrewood’s Tract, to which Walton added a Supple- ' 
ment de Siclorum Formis, and at p. ^ 

Tractatus de Antiquis Ponderibus, Monetis et Mensuris Ho- 
brseorum, Graecorum^ Romanorum, ex variis Auctoribas« . This 
is the first of die Tracts of Jacobus Tirinus, wrong spelt by 
WaltoA Tyrinus. It is taken with the rest from his work, in 
5 vols. folio, published with this title ; • 

R. P. Jacobi Tirini Antverpiani e Societate Jesu Commeo- 
taritts in Vetus et Novum Testamentum, Tomis tribus compre- 
hensus. Antverpix Apud Martinum Nuttium, Anno 1632* 
Tirinus, we learn from the Bibliotheca Belgica of Foppens, 
2 vols. 4to. Bruxcllis, 1739. vol. 1. p. 539. was educat^ at 
Louvain, and in 1680 entered the Qrder of Jesuits,^ at twenty 
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years of ?ge. He died July 24th, 1636. In the 1st vol, of his 
Commentaryi p. 78. the Treatise printed by Walton is found 
with diis title : < 

Prolegomena De Antiquis Ponderibus et Mqnetis Hebrae- 
orum, Graecorum, ct Romanorum, collatis cum modentis 
Italorum, Hispanorum, Gallorum, Belgarum, &c. ex Roberto 
Cenal), Q. Rhenno Fannio, Aulo Gellip, Columella, Agricola, 
Budseo, Alciato, Clavio, ViUalpando, Mariana, Alcazario, ct 
aliis. 

This will account for the compliment, p. 39. col. 1. Ih 
Walton, RcglCathoUco,Plulippo^IV. 

De Mensuris seu vasis ex ii^dem Auctoribus, p. 42. of 
Walton, is found p. 81. of Tirinus, vol. 1. where, ex iisdem 
auctoribus, which in Walton refers only to the vague expression 
ex variis auctoribus, in Tirinus correctly points out the writers 
enumerated at the head of the former tract. In p. 44. Walton, 
De Mensilns Longitudinum ex itsdem auctoribus, agrees witli 
p. 83. vol. 1. of Tirinus, and the tract in question. Explicatio 
' Idiotismorum, &c. p. 45. of Walton, occurs at p. 85. vol. 1. of 
Tirinus, with the same title, and the original text, as given by 
C. B. in p. 927. of your Journal. That this was at first 
the text in the Polyglott, I have ascertained by removing the 
pasted text in my copy. , 

Dr. Walton, it is most probable, would deliver the volume of 
Tirinus to his printer, to have the treatises he adopted reprinted 
in his own work, but finding afterwards thatihe had overlooked 
the circumstance that Tirinus had referred to, dreretis summo- 
rum Pantifiewn^ and also in die words, qiuerantur etiam ex 
decwrsu commentarii^ had directed his readers to the body of his 
work, of which this Treatise forms part of the Prolegomena, 
he would of necessity reprint so much only of the latter part as 
suited his own purpose, and correct the error by pasting the 
new text over the other in as many copies as remained in his 
hands. In restoring, therefore, this treatise^ to its true author, 
a learned Jesuit, we shall account for that variation from 
Protestant sentiments it orijginally contained. 


CambridgCf Feb^ 22d, 1811. 


J. B. H. 
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IIerod(^arwn Musarum StuHosii Salutm. 

Qudm exemplorum editimis Herodotit quam WeueUt^i 
summi viri studio debem^s, mira sit ubivis terrarum nritas, jam 
ssepenumero multi Grsecarum Kterarum cultores vehementer 
sosc cupere signiiicarunt, ut Typographica Societas, quae Bipbmi 
olim, hodie Argentorati sedes habet suas> quemadmodum Dukw 
TKucydidem^ Hemsterhusii Lucianum, aliosque Graecos sciip- 
tores Inter nos instauravit, sic et Wesselingianum Herodstum 
cum prsecipuis quibusque omamentisj quibus h viro loiigd 
doctisslmo xnstructus olim ^rodiit, inatauratum daret. A quo 
consilio non aliens Bqpontina quse etiam nunc vocari amat 
Societasy pracstantissiniam Het^odoti editfoftem prelis suis ea legq 
rcnovarc dccrevit, ut, si quid vel in Gi'fcco exemplUy Yel: in. 
ndjecta Latina versioncy vel in We&selingii aut Walckemmi 
Notts dcsideraretur, quod aut rectiils pout posse aut suppleri 
debere videretur, id. ita corrigerctuT et suppleretur» ut nihil tamen 
coruin, quse a summis duumviris in Historiarum parentem 
collata sunt, dissimulatum aut abjectum lateret lectorcs* 

Proviiiciam procurandse hujus refiamtse editimis sasccpit 
nuperus Athenaxi, olim Appiani Polybiique, editor Johannes 
Schwigkamsery Oi^ecarum llteraruxaa in Argentoratensi Acade» 
mia Professor ; qui, non conteiitus comparatfi sibi eornm op^m 
copia quibus continentur quse, ex quo Wesseiingiana prodiit 
cditio, a viris doctis vel ad cmends^dos vei ad. illustrai^idos 
llcrodotcos libros prolata sunt, quum et ex ipstus Wcsselingii 
profcssione ct proprio usu intcllcxissct quam parum diligcntcr 
confecta fuisset collatio Codicum Parisiensium quriWesseliugius 
lisus erat, nihil prius atque antiquius liabuit, quam ut diligjenti- 
orem eorumdem Codicum cbllationcm sibi pararct. ' QuIjiAf: re 
quvlm per litcras compellaSsct L Fr» Boissonadumy doctissimum 
viruni, per ejusdom humanitatem, ad jqvanda aliprupn hoc in 
gonere studia numquam non promtam paratanique, nactus cst 
t\v quinque llerodvtcis Codicibus manuscripUs qui in Ctrsared 
Bibliotheca Parhiensi hodie exstant, Lcctiones quasque a 
M^csselingiauo exemplo discrepantes, operi stuilioque Gre^orii 
Georgiadee Thessalpnicensis excerptas} cuius viri juvciiis et 

VoL.111. No. V, q' 



doctrinam et in hoc ipso negodo pTsesdtam pnecipwkm fidem 
ezquiritamque diligentiam c6m res ipsa dechurat» turn idem 
pnestattdssimus Bonamadu^ cujua sab auspwits' confectum 
opos es^ diserto lucolcntoque testipionio confinnat^t. . * 

. ! hm in eo ent Bipondiik Sociatasy ut pvelo sidijiciendse none 
Herodoti eibioms imthim facetet, qujton h^ruens magis magis- 
temporum iAiquitas £fienrerem maUnd^tempus snasit, quod 
^ insdtilto ittagis foiet propstium. .Interiin^ quint hand, ita 
pndem ab' eldem typographies Sodetate nobis infn nominads 
IStrariis con demandata hieritgerendorum ndgodoism omnium 
qiMe'ad^diTCttdaidoa hbroa ex tpsius prelo exeuntos ct oninino 
ad exereenda cum exteris l»blio{^ilts ant liiUi<^lis commercia 
4)pectant»coniinodd4iot|^£tuit>8edsdiAavinm8, si schedS hujus- 
anodi In pid^cum emissS experhemur, sit-ne numerus eorum, 
qdi conaniuih^ de quo dizimus, suo adsensn ac pardcipaticme 
ifcohiprob'aturi «nt» szds adeo'fibquens, ut citia jtisignis jactur-x 
jpAidUum oommitti' ptefo ^nis muld hboris multaruniqiic 
Smpenaarate pessh. Quod si pr6had>ilt quSdam frequenda 
linmides OMfearam'Masanim studiosi subs^ripds vel apud nos 
vel, apnd extent cbH^^ Atostros et amicos nomimbus signifi- 
tikitneiei ae‘ RosaRi quam p cB i ceUl Hif Heradoti editimem suo sibi 
tCJ f fe alW M p sra flMros^ confidimus^'fbre at intn pauconun annorum 
s^adiintf sex 'nut odo niaxime nluminibus comprehensa, eorum 
^niKbus quibos UtaZydidM et alii Gneci ' auctores e preln 
egoMem Soeicteds exierum^. ia luacfn emnti possit, eoque predu 
'ffndi de qvo nemo quod cOnqueiatur^it badnturus. 

Ser.dl^i^Sep. MHOCCX. 

TVeutUUtt IVihiz 

Bibli(^(ilie'AT]^totatence$ et Parisiensos. 

A vefy '^jii^njBd mon^ent dC typogmpby'has. been ^rc- 
' id. It is ah ejliddn of Homers in three volumes 
’InA eiiii^sdfig of dMue^tmndMd and sovopty 
‘the' teZt'oniy^ lirMh -die. moat magnificent press 
mne, tBat '^'Bddbnt, of Firms. The artist 
employed six yean in Ids ptepiiutions, and ^the prmtinjj 
oqcuj^ ei|^teen moii|hl|. Otte hundred and forty copies 
only were struck off. TWt presented’ to the Imperial Library 
in was upon 'vettamb of a size and biillianey altogether 
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unparalleled. The editim ia said, moreover, to possess gt<eat 
intrinsic excellence, having been diligently superintended by tlltf 
most accon^plished hellenists in Italy, and corrected by a com* 
parisoii of all the most approved readings of the text. . 

The Rev. Dr. 1«lotd, Regius Professor oC Hebrew at 
Cambridge, is preparing for press, in 3 vols. 8vo. An Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament, designed for the use of Classical 
Scholars generally, as well afi of Studi^nts iu Theology. In the 
course of this work, which will contain the substance o£ public 
lec|ures read at Cambridge in the years 1797 and 1798, and of 
occasional private instruction sin^, the ppinions of the 
celebrated Biblical Writers, ancient and modern, domestic and 
foreign, will be amply and fairly discussed, a 9 they |[elate to 
many important topics in Sacred Criticism. 

Mr. Henrt JiCOB, (the Author of lim Heh^yr Guide, and 
Editor of S. Lyon’s Cambridge Grammlr,) and theBaiMTER of 
this Journal, intend to print a new Edition of the Hebrew 
Bn)i.p, with pohitSj and with the Latin translation of Anv$ 
Montanus interlined. The work will be comprised in two 
handsome volumes, royal octavo. It is intended to pi^Uish it in 
six Numbers, at lOs. 6d. each Number,' the whoje to be com* 
pieted in eighteen mouths. As it cannot, however, be under- 
taken without very considerable expense,^ it is requested that 
those who wish to encourage ity will signify their iiitentum to 
the Printer of this Journal, and as soon as a sulEcient 
number are subscribed for, the work will go to press. 'ISome 
copies will be struck ofF w^out the Latin tranriation, which 
will be published at 7s. each Number. The text of both will 
be taken from the best edition of Van-d£R-*Hoocht, with his 
errors corrected. 


WORKS , LATELY PUBLISHED, 

^ CLASSICAL. 

Arlstophanis Comoedise, ex editione Bruiickiana. 4r vols. 8vo. 
31. 13s. 6d.— -Royal paper, 41. 14s. 6d. — 35 copies in 4to. 
101. 10s. Bliss, Oxford. An additional volume will contain 
the Greek Scholia. * 
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EatajSi Litmry wd Miscellaneo^Sj by Joli^ 
ivo. Ad. boacds. 

BIBLICAL. ’ 

A Dissertation on the Prophecy contained in pan%, cliap. ix. 
V. 24 to 27. usually denominated the Prophecy of the Seventy 
tV'ceks. By G. S. Faber, B: D. Rector of Redmarshall, 
Durham. 8vo. 12s. ' 

A Refutation of Calvinism | in which the doctrines of 
Original Sin, Grace, Regeneration, Satisfaction, and Universal 
Redemption, are explained ; and the peculiar tenets maintahicd 
by Calvin upon these points are proved to be contrary to 
Scripture, to the writings of the Ancient Fathers of the Christian 
Church, and to the public formnlaries of the Church of 
England. By George Tomline, D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln, and Dean Of FauFs/ London. 8v6.' 128. 

OKllZNTAL. 

A Gnanmar of the Arabic Language, in which the rules are 
illustrated by authorities from the best of writers : principally 
adapted for the service of the Hon. East. India Company. By 
John Richardson, Esq. F.S. A. author of the Persian and Arabic 
Dictionary, &c. &c. printed uniform with Sir W. Jones’s 
Fezaian Grammar, 4to. a new editbti, 18s. 


JN THE PRESS. 

CLASSICAL. 

A new edition of Professor Porson’s Prrface to the HeaAa^ 
from the cbrrected copy left by him ready for the press, wilt 
appear in the course of the month \ and a new edition of the 
four Plays is in the press. f 

A new edition of Martyn^ VirgiFs Georgies. 

A new edition of Sanxay\ Lexicon Arlstophanicum, Gneco<* 
Anglicum. Blis^y Oxford. 

BIBLICAL. 

^Spe^ily will be published, the authorized Version of the 
of Psaims^ coirccted and improved, and accompanied 
,with Notes critical and explanatory. By Samuel Horseley, LL.D^y 
fpR.S. F«A.S. late Lord Bisliop of St. Asaph) vrith a Frefsp 
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torj Sssiijr Il«ftigii, md Subject of the Bodic'cf 

Psalms. ^By, the Rev. Heneage Horseley, A.M. Prebiendary of 
St. A8a|d£^tilu) late Student of ^Christ Churchy Oxon. Thia 
work- will zona pxie large quarto volume ; to be printed on the 
finest royal paper, with beautiful types a the text of the Psalms 
with the type called Great Primer, and the Notes, including 
Greek and Hebrew quotations, with Pica. Price two guineas 
and a half, ^ames for the work to be received by Mr. 
Hatchard. 

A new edition of Van«der*Hooght’s Hebrew Bible, from the 
Amsterdam edition in 1705, is printing, under the superii^ 
tendance of Mr^ Frey. 


mTFS TO CORRESPOyfDENTS. 

The only answer wc can give to Claims Anglicanus is, that 
we do not like to give the poison without at the same time com- 
municating tlic antidote. We believe that the passage he 
mentions is rcconcileable with the goodness of Christ, who 
wished to inculcate the necessity of being inslatU in season and 
Old of seasoyi. 

J. W.*s Greek verses are mgenious, and convey a neat com- 
pliment to the Alma Mater ; bat wc cannot allow xsT/mki 81, 
and Tegyrercti before a consonant, to be dactyls. One or two 
instances have been produced of this licence ; but we believe 
the readings to be ebrrupted. 

Wc are very sorry to reject the Latin verses of S. K. H. All 
are correct in metre, and the greatest number of them are 
strongly descriptive, and highly poetical ; but he has been negli- 
gent in several, though manifestly possessed of the ability to 
make them better. We do not expect perfection ; nor is it our 
wish, ubi plura nitent in carmine, paucis offendi maculis / but 
it is our business to please our readers rather than ourselves. 

Nous n*avon$ garde « d’approuver les vers” de Latinus, 
Nous ne concevons pae son but en nous ^crivant en Fran^ais, 
puisque ni la tournure de son style ni celle do sa main ne sont 
Fran 9 aises. Au reste, la supercheric est for^ innocente ^ maii 
pour les vera ! ^ « 
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Au reste, la superclurie est fort itmocente; mais 
pour tea vers ! 

dem ? Gimd non dm t rcnws tu quod is the 
only answer which the Editor can give to the letters of G. H. G. 
and F. A. from L. From internal and external evidence, it is 
highly probable that the two letters came from the same party ; 
it would, therefore, have been considerate if a little regard had 
been paid to expense. The force of advice, given in circum- 
stances so suspicious, instead of being increased, is considerably 
diminished. << 

We arc sorry that we have been unable to insert in this 
Number Dr, G S. Clarke's Defence of his « Hebrew Criticim 
and Poetn/'^ It shall cdttainly appear in our next. 

The College Prize Pom shall appear in our next. It could 
be wished that all prize compositions were sent to our Journal 
as soon as^they arc adjudged. 

The Notice of Blomfield^s Pimiethcus is unavoidably post- 
poned for our next Number. 

The Illustrations of Homer came too late for our present 
Number ;--thcy are reserved for our next. 

Observations on the article on Grammar^ which appeared in 
a late Number of Dr* Rees’ Cyclopaedia, sliall also find room in 
our next. 

The Oxford Prize Poem, Maria Scoiorum Bcgina^ will be 
found in the collection of Latin Prize Poems, lately published at 
Oxford. 

The Account of the Prewtt Rcsearckei into Ancient lite- 
rature in (icnmtmf has been detained too long to appear 
in this Number. It shall appear in our next. ^ ^ 

The Observations on Snhin.i and Hoffman came too late for 
insiAtion. We shall certainly give them in No. vi. 

We beg to inform our Literary Friends, that we shall be 
happy to insert notices of all works, which are in the press, 
or lately published, relative to Clamcaly lUblivaif or Oneutai 
'Literature. At^ letters (post paid) on the subject, shall oQt 
be peglectedf 
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THE IDENTITY OF ALBION 

WITH TIIK 

inPERIiOREJN ISLAND OF DIODORUS. 


KO. 11. 


In tlic first Essay I have attempted to prove that the Hyper- 
borean island is Albion; in tJie present we will extend the 
Inquiry, and ascertain, first from the Easterns, and afterwards 
from the Classics amf the Moderns, the site of the continental 
Hyperborci. Pinkerton^s Goths, at p. 198. to 207. is my 
learned guide. 

In the Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 287. Wilford says, 
(( 'L'lic seven zones of the Hindus correspond with seven 
countries ; of thesb, Salmali is bounded to the west by the 
Croiiian seas, that is to say, by the Baltic : Crauncha inclu<ies 
Germany.” At p. 301. the same author adds, « It includes 
Germany, Erance, and the northern parts of Italy : Crauncha is 
the same with Cronus, confounded with Saturn by Western 
mythologists ; and the Baltic and Adriatic seas^were probably 
called Cronon from the dwipa (or division) of Crauncha. It is 
surrounded by the Dadhi-Sagara, or sea of curds, [i. e. by the 
Vol. III. No.»vi. a 
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c( coagulated and lazy” sea of Tacitus, and of the Easternd, and 
of Avienus, who are quoted in my notes on the last author :] 
Saturn, according to Cicero and Plutarch, was peculiarly 
worshipped by the nations inFthe western parts of Europe, and 
in the north ; though the latter says that, in prs^cess of time, his 
worship began gradually to decline there. Now in tlie Sanscrit 
mythology, Scnih and Arab resided in tlic north ; Jupiter gave 
him that quarter for his residence, and made him the guardian 
of it. TKe left hand, sinhta^ in the Latin, and ai'isleros in the 
Greek, are equally derived from tire Sanscrit Senh-tir or tiranh 
and Afasya-tiram^ or Aras4iramf i. c. « Saturn’s quarter.” * 

In the Asiatic Researches, voL viii. p. 287. Wilford says, 
<< Sacam includes the British isles, and Pushcara is Iceland : it 
is the Pence of Orpheus’s Argonautics ^ the Cronon sea is the 
Baltic.” 

The last named Classic, whom, from a want of the original, I 
must quote in the translation of Mr. Preston, in tlic Hd vol. and 
at the 23d and 24th pages, gives this poetical account of the 
Hyperborean island : << The Chronian sea is called by men tlic 
Hyperborean Deepy or the Dead Sea : in silence I left that 
deep, where the last wave of the Ocean spreads, and where the 
North Bear lies : when the sixth morn arose, wc came, after a 
short interval, to a race rejoicing in wcaltli and influence, the 
MacrobianSfOr the long-living race, for they live 12,000 years," 
or twelve chiliads of months of a hundred years of the full 
moon, [a simple, yet astronomical mode of computing by the 
lunar year, which reminds the reader of the Iiidoo year, an<l 
computations in the Asiatic Researches,] without any of the 
troublesome concomitants of age. No thoughts of food, nor 
other cares atid toils, which molest the generality of men, bree<l 
in them the least solicitude : on sweet and fragrant herbs they 
feed, amid the verdant and grassy pastures, qnd drink ambrosial 
dew, divine potation : all resplendent alike in coeval youth, a 
pUicid serenity for ever smiles on their brows, and lightens in 
their eyes ; tlie consequence of a just temperament of mind and 
disposition, both in the parents and in the sons, dispositig them 
to act what is just, and to speak what is wise." 


I Lft the reader recur to the last page of my former Essay. 
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Plinyi in language nearly as poetical, describes in the fourth 
book, and in the 12th chapter, but in the Paris edition of 1723, 
in tlie 26th chapter, the same happy people. To point out the 
strong resemblance, I shall add humerals before each sentence, 
in which the si)hilarity of delineation is clear and undeniable 

« (1) Pone Ripheeos montes, et ultra Aquilonem gens 
felix, quos Hjfpcrboi'eos appcllaverc, annoso (10) deget aevoi 
ibi creduntur esse (2) cardiacs mundi, [the^polcs are the 
hinges,] extremiquo siderum ambitus: (3) semestri luce, et 
una die solis aversi: [the iwn ut imperiii dixo'Cy I wish 
to *omit entirely, as Ihe aitihor is liimself mistaken,] zb asqui- 
noctio verso in autumnum scmel in anno solstitio orluntur 
iis soles, brumaque scmel occidunt : Regio aprica (4) fclici 
icmpn icy (5) omni afllatu noxiocarens; domus iis nemora (6) 
lucique, et deorum cultus (7) viritim (8) gregatimque: (9) 
discordia ignota et a:gntudo omnis: Mors (10) non nisi sati- 
ctiitc vita', cpulatis delibutoquc senio liixu ; hoc genus se- 
pulturx bcatissimum: quidam cos in prinia parte Asise (11) 
littorum posuerc, non In Europa, quia sunt ibi siniili consuetudine 
et situ, Allacontm nomine occidente sole foetus (12) arborum 
decL-rpunt.” Pliny, in the 6lh book, and the 20th section, con- 
fciiscs tliat lie borrowed this narrative from X'fccatscus, and the 
latter, [as Herodotus in the 4th Book, Mel, admits,] from Aristeas 
of Proconnesus, wlio exaggerated with poetic licence this 
geographical picture. 

Pomponius Mela, in the 3d Book, and at the 5th chapter, 
confirms Pliny: — «^,In Asiatico littore primi Hyperborei (1) 
super Aquilonem Ripha?osquc montes, sub ipso siderum (2) 
cardine jacent, ubi sol non quetidie ut nobis, sed primum 
verno (3) ?cquinoctio exortus, autumnali demum occidit ; et ideo 
sex mensibus dies, et totidem aliis nox usque continua est : 
'ferra angusta [aqgusta], (4) aprica, per se (13) fertilis, &c.'' 

A passage is quoted in the notes to the above section of Pliny, 
from an Author on the measuring of the whole globe,”- wfiich 
indicates clearly both a knowledge of twilight in the polar 
circle, and of perpetual day at the vernal equinox \ and the fact 
of seeing the sun at our midnight is recorded, which is equally 
true of the mountains of Iceland, and of Tonie^, in Lapland : 

Quidam Cleric!, qui a kalendis Februarii usque ad kalcnda^ 
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August! in insuli Thule manserunt^ milii nunciavere ; quod non 
solum in aestivo solstitio, scd in diebus circa illud in vespertiiia 
hora occulens sol abscondit se quasi trails parvulum tumulum ; 
ita ut nihil tencbrarum in minimo spatio ipso fiat : scd quicquid 
homo operari voluerit, vel pcdunculos de cai^iisia abstrahcre, 
tanquam in praescntia solis potest : ct si in altitudine montium 
ejus fuissent) forsitan iiunquam sol absconderctur ab illis. In 
medio illius minimi temporis medium noclis fit in medio orbis 
terra!. Et idcirco nientientes fallunturi qui circiim cam concre- 
tum fore mare scripscrunt : et qui a vcriiali xquinoctio usquq ad 
autumnale continuum diem sine noctei atque ab autumnal!, vice 
versa, usque ad vernale vequinoctium, assiduam quidem iioctem, 
&c.” Aversum paritcr una luce solcm.” Solinus dixit, cap. 16. 
p. 36. nec visus tamcn quid diccret, iiitellexisse : errore 
laborat.’' 

The above passage in Pliny, Deorum iis cultus viritim grega- 
timque, i explained by the following Classics, who lived at 
different periods. Homer, at the opening of the 1st Book of 
his Odyssey, observes, “ that the Ethiopians, the last and most 
remote of the human race, form two grand divisions ; one situated 
near the farthest east, the other the west. Neptune annually 
visited this distant empire, in pursuit of the sacrificial bulls and 
rams, and feasted with delight at their rich entertainment.” 
In my essay on China, as known to tlie Classics under tlie 
appellation of Serica, or of the Seres Maciobii in Str.iboj 
and as contiguous (in Pliny’s opinion, in Ins 6th book, and 20th 
chapter,) to those Attacori who lived umTvr the climate 

Hmtii the Hyperboreij I have presumed to offer one inference, 
that Herodotus is very correct, when in a long passage quoted 
in my essay, he plants the Oriental Ethiopians of Homer north 
of India and of Media, 'fhese Macrobii, described also in my 
essay, were a portion of the above Hyperboroi of Pliny, celebrated 
(7) for their love of justice, and for the innocence of their lives ; 
to which circin.i.^tance their longevity was ascribed; a cha- 
lacter which equally applies to all tlie early tribes of Pastoral 
Scythia, and which convoys to us the most pleasing image of 
the patriarchal and primitive virtues of that ancient, sequestered, 
venerable nation. « Oli! who can refuse to admire, (exclaims 
ASlian at the 3l5t chapter of his Diversified History) the pious 
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wisdom of the nations, whom we Romans proudljr denominate 
barbarous: none there fall into atheism, none dispute the 
existence of the Gods, nor their superintending Providence : no 
Celt entertains tlte impious ideas of Epicurus ^ on the contrary, 
they assert botli the existence and the Providence of the Gods, 
and their prophetic power. Impelled by this strong belief, they 
sjcrilicc with pure hands ; they lead a pure life ; they attend to 
every holy rite they observe the laws of the orgia, and perform 
other religious duties, which is a public proof of the deep vene- 
ration in which they hold the deities, and of the profound 
homage which they pay to them.” Pindar, in the 3d Olympiad, 
remarks briefly, « that the Hyperborean people are the pious ser- 
vants of the Hyperborean Apollo:” and more dilFusively in the 
10th Pythian Ode ; that “ amazing is tlic Hyperborean aymv, [or 
probably the religious festival :] Perseus formerly entered their 
liouscs, and partook of their celebrated hecatombs, (luring their 
sacrilice to the Gods; Apollo particul.irly rejoiced in their hal- 
lowed viands, and at their rapturous cries (^f gond (^men, and smiles 
at tlie pride displayed by the devoted animal [before his altar.] 
The IVliises are not wanting ni these national rites; the choirs 
of virgins, the sound of the lyre, the clangor of the pipe then 
rcsoiuul : their locks graced with gilded laurel, they feast with 
llie highest exultation. Neither diseases, nor pernicious old 
age, infe.'t this holy people; but without (J)) labor, w'ithout 
war, they cotitiiiue to 1 (I) happily, and to escape the 

vengeance of the cruel Nemcois.” 

Callimachus, in the ^iTSth and the liSIst verses of the Hymn 
to Delos, incntioiKs the “ tithes and first-fruits” sent by 

Ohl'X ^ 

a phrase analogous to the above Macrobii. And Phercnicus , 
says of the same Hyperboreans, 

t 

0* ' T7r?(ifi0f*'oVf ol T 'i<r^OLTU VOH?TUQ*J<Tt 
.Yaw v'T u7:?lqr,T0i ('!•) ToAfttoin- 

The FAVt'opean site of this people is yet more definitely 
marked by the following three Classics : The -Ajgonautics in the 
dii voliinie of Preston’s translation, and at the 25th page, ha$ 
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recorded the erroneous * opinion, that a junction of the Frozen, 
the Baltic, and tlie £u\inc Seas, was nearly complete, and of 
course that Poland was one v;jst lake, in the age of Orpheus : 

Through the populous region of the Macrobii,^wc [Argonauts] 
passed by land, and reached another shores tlicn, still dragging 
along our light-sailing vessel, wc arrived at the region of the 
Cimmerians, vdio alone are unconscious of the splendor of the 
sun; for the Riphean mountain, and the ridge of Calpis 
intercept from them the orient light, and Phlegra and the Alps 
the setting sun, and eternal darkness broods over their region.” 
Posidonius adds, that « the Hyperboreans were the natives of 
the chain of the Alps which divides Italy while -Zlilschylus, in 
his “ Prometheus Desmotes,” asscits, that « the Istcr 
descends from the country of the Hyperboreans, and the 
Riphean hills.” 

These florid descriptions of the dark and half-known land of 
the Hype boreans, in Apollonius, Pindar, and Pliny, and of their 
island in the North ffrs^ in Diodorus, will remind the intelli- 
gent reader of the equally florid narratives concerning Kentucky 
and the Western territory, in “ Morse’s American Gcograpliy,” 
and those concerning New England, which are quoted in the 
same work, from the sanguine discoverers of its shores and rich 
meadows. 'Fhoy wdll, how’cvcr, surprize the mere Classit 
rcadeis by tlicir truth and •authenticity ! For in our age, 
Arrowsmith's nngniiicoTit map of Tipper Asia, and of Russian 
and Chinese '’Fart.iry, conveys at the first inspection a sublime 
idea of the ancient Scythias and Sarmatia*in all their proud 
extent. The lofty language of Sir W. Jones alone, in the 
Asiatic Researches, can describe such countries, and equal such 
charts « I ri*ar 1 am unable (says this modest scholar, ami 
profound histoj ian) to present you with an image of this wide 
domain adequate to its real magnificence : hert we meet wdtii 
imniense t/acks of sandy deserts ; there with gardens, groves, 

> Tlio rnor, howevrr, w'lis not ronsulcniblo, or of a diiMiai kiinl , for 
as tlio mitral provinces of I'olaiul form, even i/i mivttge, .i coiitinnrd nutss uf 
gait, many of tlio continental historinns airrcc with Onthric's Tour in tho 
Crimea, ** tlrat all Poland is one v.iht plain between Uic £u\iiic and the Baltic^ 
and at an innneiisely low date, prohnhhj near to Noah's llood, was one vast 
dried lake, the bed of a funner ocean ! ! I 
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and meadows, perfumed with musk, watered by the fountains of 
the Canges, Bramaputra, and the Yellow River, and by extensive 
streams, flowing each over one thousand miles, the Danube, the 
Vistula, the Volga, the Obi, Jencsci, Lena, and Kovyma, and 
graced with therf innumerable rivulets, abounding with flowers 
and rich with fruits. Near one half in latitude, that is, the 
southern portion of this extraordinary Scytliic range, is in tlic 
same charming climate with England, Germany, and the north 
of France.” Such is 'I'artary, and the temperate *zone of the 
Baltic nations; such the Hyperborean region, tlie farthest 
fixtremitv of the Iiahitahle globe. 

n. i\ 


DEFKXCE OF DR. CLJRK/rs IIFIiREJV 
CRITICISM JNl) POETRYy 

I I IK aiitlior’s design in this publication,” (Claasiatl 
No. III. p. (iiii-.) M’Jic inaccuracy of the objector 
betr.iys Jiastc, or the inconvenience of seeing the book only in 
tlie sliop. Tlic commcnceincnt of the liu reduction, « A prin- 
I ipal design of this small publication is to propose some 
improvement upon the hypothesis of Avariah, or Azarias, 
ipiototl by J^ishop Lowth, ^vc.” pjoves a diflerence between the 
author’s real design, ai'd that allege*! against him by his 
objector. He comprelieiulcd in his design Isaiah, together with 
Isaac and Jacob, or^bloses for them; nor was it his business 
to show that the blessings of Jacob in Hebrew arc written in 
poetic jnetre:” lie well knew that they had long been so 
esteemed, before he proenreci his copy of the Samaritan, in 
uliicli they are thus arranged. The objector also appears not 
aware uf Bislxui^ Lowth, in liis translation of Isaiah, liaviiig 
metrically arranged the greater part of that prophet. 

A gloss (p. C'JJt.) is yX(Ltr<rsi, an interpretation: and the'first 
noun of Ceil. xlix. 13. so appeared to him, who considered the 
improbable use of it twice in five words ; in the first of wdneh 
it was not w^anted to express a 2 }rotection of the sea, while in the 
last it aptly denoted a harbor or covef'hig of ships; but as 
Judges, V. 17. is authority for the two first w'ortfs in construction, 
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the former shall be readily conceded to tlie objector, who 
appears unacquainted with Bishop Lowth’s Prelections on 
Isaiah, in whicli the parallels, according to tlic w^it of the 
objector, were parallel lo l^le imagination*' of the prelate and 
his metrical predecessor A7:arias. Noty ihcAv.'forc, “ such a 
bigot (p. (>27.) is this gentleman to his [not] favoiite metre !” 
And, for the disposal of the “ tricolon of hyiitlictic parallels,” 
he refers his objector to the metrical canons in tho intitHlnctlon, 
p. vii. Blit they must not part in the v • ' at the 

assertion, that many words, both in JMn -'V lu tlK‘ Old 
Testament, and in the Greek of tlie N. have, by the most 
orthodox, as well llie best persons, l(;iig Inen. esteemed 
CLOSSLS AND iNri.jM’Oi titv>ss; i: >r lias any “ urk of pio\i- 
dence preserved inviolate” (p. tjlJO.) tlie pretended integrity of 
tho Hebrew text. 'J'lie objector is referred in general (for par- 
ticulars anK'ng M»eli a niiinbcr of autliorities are unnecessary . to 
all the \\ liters rcsncctiiig I febrew qinaed by the author, aitlunigli 
the formiT may esteem Archbishop Newcome, Bishop Lowih, 
Dr. Blayney, ike. equally with Dis. ICcnnicott and l)e R(',ssi, 
(p. “ innovators, pretenders, superfiei il scholars, ingenious 

spcciilatoro.” The objector will find a diiiicull t.jsk, not in 
maint.iinhig, but in proving, as he asserts tliat he can,” the 
absolute iniegrityof the i I eh row text nor must the whole, or 

any pait, of the tanon of Sciiptniv, any more than otiier 
\\ritings of anticjuity, pretend to any such conservatoiy and 
contiiiucd miracle in its favor. To most of the aforementioned 
Sdoliiifs in Hebrew, the «)bj<‘itor, if he is ivit « such a bigot to 
hii favorite” vowel-points, is also referred for 'ririiM, the 
« ancient institutes” of the language possibly in ms opinion. 
The objector is further informed, that, according to tlie best 
map in possession of the author, the Zebulonltes f buUom uf 
'p. 625.) had n'> « sea-coast on the side of Zidpn their havens 
were Bctlisaida, Gethscpl;er, and others, upon the sea of 
Galilee, Geinieseretli, or Tiberias. 

Not « sniit with the love of sacred song,” was the author, 
when some years past he w^as impeded, as his preface expresses, 
in his progress with his son through Cieiichis, by the difiiculties 
of ch. xlix. but the humble line, which (bottom of the 

objector quotes,' the reader will perceive (in the Metrical 
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yitiahjsisf p. IG.) is but a substitute, in coiuk'scenslon to the taste 
of such ])ersons as the objector ; v/ho, as he seems not greatly to 
objecr to prose, shall have, from riie author's bIS. irttcrpietatioii 
of CJencsis, a sh.ort, but jn'fisaic, e\'po.iitu»u cf the pas:, age. 
« Jacob, having proceeded beyond the middle of his celebrated 
predictions to Ins sons is renrescrted as sudtlenly apostrophising 
ill -a brief address to Jehovah, cilhor impatient of longer life, or 
wishing internal support foi the delivery of wliat ho had further 
to foretel. ’ “ For thine help 1 have anxiously waited, Jehovah 
IMuch notice of the wit of the ‘‘ fanciful kind of metre,” 
(p. ()'J7, ()‘dS ) the objeclor cannot expect; but the sting at the 
end, (p. G'iS, must be fnst applicable to those metrical 

« innovatois, pretenders," &c. lii'-’hop J^ovuh and /arias, 

'The author hegs leave to (/nn/^ llvat fp. Gj*).] he has 
translated” Ccn. \Ii\. 1. Unstable as water tliou didst not 
excel.” 1 le knew tliat the future, with the tr.iii 'pc' ,ed negative, 
was the ii.iperalive in foi bidding: and so the Kiigiisli margin, 
lie tJi''n?ii)re metrically tiaiisl.iled sJ-uik” Oboii); and in 
tile hoii', which will convict tlie ehjector of maniic>t unfairness, 
he ga\e, tog 'ther witli authorities, a fuller interpretation of the 
words, in coniu'xion wilii the subsequent coiit.*\r. 

'Hie bustle of the objector (p. G*i:), GtiO.) respecting “ Hun on," 
docs not deter the autlior from ,’^s-jiiing, th.it liis note upon it, 
// /rW /o appear » U> iinu stijjhhvf ^ .md lie leai-es to 
the oh|(‘ilor tlie biisine', of lilinig tlie j».*ge; nf Jiis ciitique 
by re\iving Jewi.-.b objections, for the purpose of show- 
ing Ids adroitness hi refuting ihein. Tlic mitldle paragraph 
ol p. G:50, may be equally applicable to alm.ist every literary 
endeavour, tends to conntenmte idleness and supineness, and 
will be justly appreciated by all hberal readers. 

'The m mia of poetic netre,” (httilom of p. CSl.) is also 
A/arias's, liisboj-# Jiowth’s, ,:fxC. 'Tlie iiulior denies tlie render- 
ing imputed to him by t!ie objector, Is i S (p. G.‘>1^ ) but he 
proposed the inleipret.iiion, ins I’uss' ssoit. (;inpli'*d, but not 
expiessed,) instead of liishop Lowlh's ml; aiul ms irnDun, as 
the other implied objective. The sense of tlie adverb uiGil ply 
he comprehended in the Uitlipahel. J^ct his p. 27. be read by 
any intelligent scholar, to see whether he ‘‘ Recommends fn'C 
more words to be added which certainly arc implied, and four 
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of them from the prececliiig sentence. lie certainly waS aw.iie 
of all tliat the objector obbcrves ; but tlie latter seems not to 
have disiinguishcil between injnslaiing and interpreting, which 
last supplies inulerstood wordij. 

(P. Giiih) The author slill thinks that ty/w, v. 18. might, by 
comprclicnding, have supevsedod a repetition of the conditional. 
'Fhc negative, and even more, is often comprehended in ty///, 
instead of repeated with it. See second note, p. 20. of 

the Introd. and Is. iii. 2.3. p. V/J. 

Verse 29. “ For ye shall be a.shamed,” in the second person, 
Vulg. Chald. two MSS. and one edition ; and in agreement with 
the rest of the sentence ” — Bisliop l^owtli. 

The “ ignorance and presumption,” here attributed by tlie 
objector, aic applicable, not only to Bishop Lnwth, but to the 
Vulgate, to the Chaldee Paraphrase, to two MSS. and to one 
edition. 'The author dul not rccolitct, bec.niM' he never under- 
stood, that the prophet was .'>p ’.iking to i v o de^crip^ions of 
people; in. w(uild lran;*l.ite the pn ceding vir.se: 

** lh(/ hv hn^hvn .n/Ze/N, (*,.•;/ : 

“ th{\; t\ln h>i fhi* J( Ito^^rffi '’/ifji /t( rnjijiiun^/t 

Re\oltPrs, ulol.itor^. /i^ltho (orsakerf of Jehovah, appear to him 
identical perons, 

WnVN 'VI' .s!iMT MAVF-: Ki-N, (p. U’fiTS, iiot to an 

*» idol.itrous,” hi.i to a piinif]\e<l st.ite, by N'ebuchadne//.ir, 
inva.sion aiul captivity ; a tiri|vped and parched .si.ite. 

Cli. ii. 9. (p. (i.'U ) l(‘t the objector toh'snlt the Add('nda, 
p. Tlie author cort.iinly knew « before he attempted 

lo mend the original, that" the tran.'ipo.scd negative, «« according 
t<v coii^triicticn, could not have been joined with” the future, 
without const Ituting it the imperative in forbidding. (Sec on 
Uen. xlix. !■.) The public translators knew" the s.ime, and 
.iccordingly reiulorod, th vre fare Jot ihvm vot, X^pon the 
authorities at the bottom of p. ^^5, of Bos’s LXX. all in f.ivor 
of past time, the author believed the letters of the negative 
wTongly transposed, (a frequent error of transcribers!) and the 
last verb a future relative, reciting a consequence of the action 
described by thj: fir.st verb, and not othcrvidse future. Ao 

whole clause in addition to the Englibh text,” is introiiuced *, 
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the same verb, with its connexive, is difFcrcntly rendered, and 
himhleth himselj\ or, so have they bc^n humbled ; and the use of 
past for future, in prophecy, to describe the certainty of fulfil- 
ment, iii common. See p. II 1*, V>o. 

'Fhe objector says, “ ihore is also a serious error in our 
Bible translation.” No such thing will be allowed in the 
country where the author lives ; and the assertor of it will be 
esteemed one of the Jews or Deists, whom he so frcc|uently 
mentions, liut the translators are again wrong with him, in 
p. (>:>.>. « A greater error !” Certainly lliey and the author 

committed no error in expressing the metaphor of the original, 
Jloxo ; as it is clearly bolder and more descriptive of great multi- 
tudes, tlian tlie tame « western” metaphor “ Ye are all 

my muttons !” said Whitfiedd to his congregations, or Foote for 
him and possibly tlic objector may have a similaily sheepish 
cemsideration. 

But, the greater error” of all tlie translators is, that they 
have rendered tuito n \ although “ in the Ilelirew is no neuter.” 
But, suppose the faiglish language makes mountain and house 
both neuter, w'hile the Hebrew and other languages have 
expressed them by masculine nouns, must not the masculine 
pronoan of these languages be rendered by the Eugliijh neuter 
pronoun ? How fares iu)w the great Hebrew scholar, the « new 
light,” who “ can PiiOFt the absolute integrity of the Hebrew 
u*xt,” and as well the authority of liis vowel-points? 

V. d. Tp. Correct, “ JVhith (word of Jehov.di) shall 

dispense Xxriltvn UejD amongst the nations^' see Micah, iv. 3. 
'The imu^ instead of tlie relative is the nominative case, repre- 
heiiting tto;//, anil 22' (the word) is masculine in Hebrew, but 
neuter in Knglirth, The reader will now perceive whose is the 
»<consu inmate ignorance of the syntax of the language.?.” The 
author adds an 5 , •not by a plural of western” diminulion, to 
depreciate the Hebrew language, as he is convinced that the 
objector designed to sneer at the title ('RiTTCisMy^ too uni- 
formly misprinted ‘‘ Criticism.? j” but to exprohS the autliors 
sense of the objector s want of distinction between the Hebrew 
and the English. By « Criticisms, the author cannot believe 
♦hat tlie objector intended to compliment him \fith the Hebrew 
plural of intensity, great criticism. Hee Heb, Crit.}). 289. 
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Ch. vi. 1. With the objector's peculiar confusion of the’ 
Hebrew and the English, he converts the train of a robe into 
trained bands. See him at p. 637. 

. More of vii. 14. let the objector see in die dedication of the 
Sermon on the Everlasting Fire, &c. The author has no 
writings of the Jews, and never read any of them, die antemaso- 
retie text of the Hebrew Bible excepted ; and, for himself and 
others, he Is ashamed that custom should have authorised the 
study of divinity, without the knowledge of even a Hebrew 
letter. Himself has the honor of being a graduated professoy of 
sacred theology; not of Judaism, Deism, or even Sectarianism ! 

Tlic objector s interpretation, (not translation) of the two 
words, (p. 638. top^) shows that neither rcvspccts virginity, 
although both may be applicable to the state in which women 
are virgins. Without regarding the Jews, the author has 
always considered i/oww" icowww a more decent, as well as a more 
accuiate, translation than virp^hi. But, whether poung 
or xurgiiii it does not follow that the w'ord cannot be referred 
to the prophetess in the eighth cliajitcv v/ho, being unmarried, 
is to be presumed to have been both. 'To the objector’s, and the 
usual, translation of Gen. xxiv. 16. neither had any man Jcnarj:n 
her: as well as to the translation of Gen. iv. 1. I7. 2.5 xix. .5, 8. 
(and tlie copy in Judges) xxxviii 26. a»ul all in the same sense, 
as eylvcc(r>,;Vy M.itth. i. fur inaccuracy, as w^ell as for inde- 
cency, die auilior begs leave to object. It will be new, tliat the 
citizens of the cities of the plain of Jordan should have hitlierto 
been inccSxSantly and unmcritedly libelled : ‘but that they were 
merely gross idolaters, see the compaiisons of them with Jeru- 
salem, more culpably idolatrous in levoUIng from the pure 
worship ; Is. i. i). Lam. iv. 6. (lleb. Crit. p. 293. n.) Ezek. xvi. 
48- (Id. p. 316.) Three prophets' evidence in favor of the 
citizens ! • 

Whoever « invented,'* Isaiah, ch. vii. and viii. compared, 
recites the « curious tale, that tlic mother was to call him 
Immanuel, and the prophet was to call him Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz and « authority for this '* is « in the Hebrew nor is 
it either ‘‘ evident,” that he was not called Immanuel,” or 
that lie was; or^iiot called M. S. 11. 13. or that he was. Bt 
these different names he might, or might not, have been called; 
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but the prophet, ix. 5, asserts, that his name’ was called, 
WondcrfuUy caunseUing God, a warrior, hath engaged with 
father, that prosperity should prevail. His name 'from his 
mother was in two words, from his father in four, and this was 
in eight ; but by whom the last is to be called is not declared. 
The name of eight words literally expresses the engagement of 
Jehovah with the prophet, that prosperity should soon prevail 
over the temporary invasion of Pekah and Retain. The words 
of Isaiah are no « Jewish subterfuge they are, like facts, 
stubborn things. 

Without further noticing the well known question of the 
authenticity of the two first chapters of St. Matthew, the 
expression translated « fulfilled,” common in St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, has by many learned persons been allowed often to 
mean only an accommodation of the likeness of one event to 
another. Readers will recollect this interpretation by Dr. 
Blayney in Jeremiah and Zachariah, Michaelis and Marsh, &c. 
and Arclibisliop Newcombe on Matth. i. 22, 2S. No one cart 
help the application of one event to the other, if upon due 
examination of Isaiah, nothing but a resemblance or similitude 
should be found to subsist between them. The author of 
Hebrew Criticism, &c. ought not to be stigmatised for his disco- 
very, even if he could show, tliat, instead of a comparison of one 
child with another, St. Matthew had compared any one to an 
injudicious mariner, who, without cither sail, rudder, or com- 
pass to guide him, pushes his bark upon tlic trackless ocean.” 
St. Matthew comparbd real events ; but not only what vyu^ 
dicioiis marhioj^ wliat ni'iniac, even v/h.it phrenetic, broken 
loose from his keepers, thus pushed his bark ; the man only 
excepteil, wlio pushed his b.ivk into a comparison, without 
abilities for justly forming it } liut, although no biped implumis 
thus pushed his bAk, a poor feathered biped, fixed upon a tray, 
has often been pushed from l.nul by idle boys, that they mi^ht 
hear l\im call, niin niin rTiin. 'Fhe objector will perceive, 
that the author’s unique use of vowel points upon this occasion 
is complimentary. 


‘ Si*c Addenda to lleb. Crit. p. 370. lleic the i» coii\ci^i\e ; and 
LXX. Bos, and MS. ^ive the past time. 
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Where the author asserted, « the vaus^ ate merely copulative,” 
the reader will clearly perceive, tliat he spoke of an individual 
pa8sage,and also quoted Arch];)ishopNewcombe,who dabbled,*’ 
not in comparisons with unreal existences, the supposed mari« 
ner, and “ tlie deep waters of Shiloh 5” nor, like the objector, 
appeared to emulate the excellence of the apologue of Jotham, 
or of the parable of Nathan. 

The author (p. 639.) is no friend to fanatical inventions, 
under the names of spirituality or double sense.” If any 
double sense is affixed to prophecy by the law of the land, on 
tills consideration alone does the author esteem it his duty to 
respect it : otherwise, he accedes to Michaelis s rejection of a 
double completion, as defeating the end of all prophecy.” — 
Marsh on Michaelis^ vol. 1 . p- 469. 

Divine revelation” ( divinm d divoy from God,) may be the 
ten commandments, independently of prophecy. The objector's 
reasoning, therefore, to prove that divine revelation has a 
double sense," shall be left to the reader, who can first devclope 
it from the confusion of its rerbiaffCy and then bring it to bear, 
either upon prophecy or upon divine revelation. Allegory has 
but a single sense : the ship in I loracc f 0 navis / J was the 

republic ; Mr. 's “ mariner" mms Dr. ; Moses’s 

serpent was, it seems, not the sequent 5 the rock not the rock. 
But thus far no prophecy, excepting possibly the ship and the 
mariner, Mr. 's. 

For the prophecy, Is. xi. 1.10. (640.) see Ilcb. Crit. p. 55, 
56 ; but, as an allegory, it was in single %ense, and not the 
wolf, the lamb, the leopard, &c. &c. 

From (F.zekiel, vih. 9, 10. p. 641.) this it appears F.yi^ 
DENT ( ! ) that the PROPHECIES contain a double sense.” But 
first, NO PROPHECT is in Ezek. viii. 9, 10. and secondly, the 
allegory is the single sense of the idolatry of Jerusalem. Efj- 
DENT! — such is the confidence of him who ridicules the 
<« humbly apprehend,” designed only to deprecate offence. 

The ante^masorctic text, the text BEFORE the Masoretes, who 
(according to Dr. Gregory Sharpe, in his Critical Dissertation 


* See the ratut not merely copolutivc, id Is. ix. 5. and preceding note. 
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on tlie Origin and Affinity of Languages/’) invented the 
vowel points to perplex the Christians in the psonunciation of 
the language/’ is opposed by the Masoretic or pointed text i 
which, in the design of the Masoretes, must have been an anti- 
Christian text. The difTerence between points and no points 
may certainly be as great as between the preposition^ 
hefai'Cy and the Greek preposition, uvt), against ; and the 
exchange of the prepositions, sometimes by misprint, and some- 
times not, may remind the reader of a controversialist on 1. John, 
V. 7. who, reading the Greek preposition vgo, hefm'c^ understood 
it as the Latin yn'o, imiead oJ\ and told his readers ; not that in 
Matth. xix. 23, Stephens’s MS. e. had a stop before the 
M'ords in the regeneration but that the words, they w/zo have 
follo'xcfl 7?2c, in the regeneration ^vchen — were in Stephens’s MS. 
6, Tiny *vcho have follonxed me have a stop xohm — Marsh on 
Michaelis, and Travis’s Letters, ed. 3. p. 225. If an archidi- 
aconal controversialist could commit such a mistake, no wonder 
that the parabolist and reasoner in p. 639.* should in p. Gil. 
convert before into behind^ and tlicn attribute to the printer the 
anti for ante^ and througliout both his Critical Notices alter 
Criticism into Criticisms. 

But the Ante-Masorctic text, as well as the Masoretic, is 
commonly, both in MS. and in print, in the Chaldee character \ 
and, to reply to the dcfemler of vpwcl-points, he is referred, for 
the use of them, to the ancient Hebrew character, which the 
Printer of this Journal has given, for a learned and accomplished 
writer, who twice quotes the Samaritan copy in p. 873. CO-V- 
J£Cl'UJi£ “ is better than no sense at all." — Bishop l^owth, 
quoted by Archbishop Newcombe, p. xxxix. of Preface to Minor 
Proplicts. 

« If it maybe admitted (p. 851.) that the word Lord may be 
substituted for Johovah.'* Many, with the objector, may admit 
such substitution ; but as Jehovah^ which does not mean Lord, 
is most usually in the original, why should a Jewish superstition, 
in which the substitution originated, and which octasioned it to 
be copied in the Greek, be any longer continued ? With 
regard to the true meaning and application of this passage,” 
Jer. xxxi. 15. « I shall prove^ that they arc altogether coN^ 
TRARY to our received translation.” Thus the parabolist and 
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reasoneri in p. 639. who, with egotistical parade, is continually 
asserting, and can always prove, is to impeach << the received 
translation,” in p. 634* and 85 K and whenever he pleases ; whilst 
an author, probably of equal age and graduation to the transla- 
tors, who finished their work in 1611, with fhe advantage of 
improvement in learning, accruing in two hundred years, is not 
even to « humbly apprehend ! ” He who «« shall prove,” should, 
however, first prove that he understands the meaning of the 
words which he uses ; as p. 852. 1. 8. “ miserable defimlions” 
for ** miserable suppositions,” — miserable in HTS opinion. In 
a few lines these arc Jewish applicafiom ; for fhe 

purpose of again introducing the perpetually strutting recurrence 
of his beloved T, and informing the reader, with I can 
CONFIVENTLT ASSEHTy [in which hc is NEVER deficient,] 
that among the Jewish Doctors and Professors, I never met 
with an able critic but, -. s hc thereby acknowledges his having 
« met the Jewish Doctors and Professors,” he possibly knows 
where to meet them again, and may call on ” (p. 630.) them 
to prove their “ Jewish objections when they may « call on” 
him, as he calls on the author of Hebrew Criticism, << to prove 
shat the word Shiloh means Christ.” 

But these Jewish Doctors and Professors,” if “ able critics,” 
were to « reconcile the inconsistencies and contradictions, as 
they stand in ai.l the I’Luropi'an translations ! ” Alas, Europe ! 
Not England alone, but all Europe must cither learn Hebrew, 
or have new translations, or cKe the old irrcconcilcablc incon- 
sistences and contradictions ; '* and because* « Christians c.innot 
look up to the Jews for information in Hebrew; few of 
them understand the construction of the language, and fewer 
still can lay claim to a talent for Hebrew criiicisM.” Hebrew 
CriticisMS, for others. Clear it is, IVJIO « can lay claim to a 
talent for Hebrew Criticism,” without advertising to publish the 
fall of Judaism ; which, if not knocked down by the Anti* 
Mendoza better than « Hebrew Criticisms” have been, may 
have as many falls, and as harmless, as the waters in the 
North. But ALL the European translations” is a mere 
humble apprcheiibion, in comnarison with the bold assertions” 
of the humble •^pprchendcr. Possibly, however, these able 
critics, and Jewish acquaintances of the objector, may recon- 
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tUei &c.” if any « stand in all the [Afncani Asiatic^ and 
American] translations.” Here might be more work for hiqi 
with Jewish Doctors and Ppfessorsi” in the other three 
quarters of the globe ! 

« The WHOLE of this work seems (p. 852.) to be intended to 
prove, that the prophecies of the Old Testament do not relate to 
Christ but, (p. 624.) << the author’s design in this publication 
is to show that the blessings of Jacob in Hebrew aro written in 
poetic metre.” See the commencement of this defence \ where 
it will appear, that one alleged design is equally true with the 
other. The primary design is there transcribed the secondary 
was, to give the liteiul meaning of passages in the prophets, 
without regard to applications. But, « with regard to the true 
meaning” (p. 851.) of Jer. xxxi. 15. ** the singular application,” 
(p. 856.) the true meaning, << of this passage, first by the 
prophet to the ancient possessors of Ramah, and the tribe of 
Benjamin, who sprang from Rachel,” should also comprehend 
Ephraim, who sprang from Rachel, and near whose border 
Ramah stood. In short, as the objector allows not any poetic 
pretensions for << Anathoth’s pathetic bard,” in plain prose let 
it be ; that the Benjamites and Ephraimites, or the remaining 
inhabitants around Ramah, utter a most audible lamentation for 
their friends, taken away by Nebuzaradani. 

Respecting the << ten or twenty children,” Michaelis quotes 
Lardner, ** in answering an objection drawn from the silence of 
Josephus upon” the massacre. << Josephus, (he adds,) might 
think it too insignificant to relate, when compared with the 
greater cruelties of Herod in Jerusalem.” What was the 
*« something of greater import” the prophet, v. 16. tells i 
shall SETURN out of the land of the enemy. 

If (p. 853.) M the PROPHEcr ALONE is incontrovertible 
evidence” at v. Sq. the author’s comprehension of v. 27-40. as 

promises to the re-united kingdoms of Israel and Jydah 
conjointly,” is useless. The objector will not allow the author 
any neutrality, but will make him adopt his quotations from 
others, concerning the « literal and immediate* relation 
of the prophecies : no parties have as yet objected to the appli- 
cation of them by the Apostles. See p. S54.r and Heb. CriU 
p. 248. 

VoL. 111. Nv. VI. 


B 
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Thft objector, (p. 655.) should have told, that the origin^ 
for an almond-tree, signified to hasten^ and alluded to its quick ^ 
growth. The remaining syml^ls in the page should have also 
been explained by himself, the reporter of them. ViTelcome his 
SECOND application of Jcr. xxxi- 15. his first APPLICATION 
having been the TRUE MEANING ! Of all possible ingenuity it 
seems the most ingenious. Let it be rescued, for it is worthy 
to be, from its superincumbent load of verbiage. Christ’s first 
Coming was when the children were massacred; but at his 
coming was to be calamity equal at least to that of the Baby- 
lonian captivity ; therefore the apostle applied the calamity of 
Rachel to the similar calamity at Christ’s coming. The author 
hopes he has not mistated the objector’s meaning. But as it 
happens that two comings of Christ, at the distance of sixty, 
snore or less, years from each other, are stated ; at the former of 
which the children were massacred, and at the latter of which 
Jerusalem’s calamity was repeated; how fortunate was St. 
Matthew in finding an apprcheiidcr” (p. 8.>9.) of his new 
meaning of tots, to signify, tkm^ or IhereabouiSy not to be 
certain mthinjfiy or sixty years? “ At the [second, or meta- 
phorical] coming of Christ, [in his kingdom, which some, that 
were with him in his first coming, were to witness,] Jerusalem 
and the temple we?{» destroyctl by the Romans,” &c. and {tots) 

THEN was fulfilled that w4iich mws spoken by Jeremy,” &c. 
'KvXijgwJij has been understood by some, as used by the Evan- 
gelists, in a Jewish Greek sense, to denote speaking with a full 
voice, in great confidence, f Michaelisy hltrod. V. /. p. 1 J^8, 
129.) but the objector, who cannot but understand tlie wortl in 
that sense, has discovered also a sort of inceptive and conti- 
liuatcd sense in the Jewish Greek verb : as, when the children 
were slaughtered at Christ’s first coming, then was begun with 
a full voice, and so was continued for sixty y9rars to be spoken, 
that which was spoken by Jeremy, the prophet. 'rJiis begin- 
ning and continuation of public and confident report, for so long 
a time, gave abundant notice to the idolaters of the destruction 
impending on the Jewish polity, and of the new kingdom of 
Christ’s rcligbn. This interpretation of « tlicn was fulfilled,” 
is surely worthy of him, who has not met witli any writer,’* 
that (p. 859.) for the last eighteen centuries APPREHENDED 
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: for, as he mentions no one before thM time, whom he has 
met with, he must have been himself the a{)prehender. 

<« The received translation”^ again «« wrong,” (p. 859. j 
because the translators, and the author of Hebrew Criticism, did 
not write, — <1 So that HE [the sea} cannot pass HlEt^ [the sand]} 
sea and sand being masculine in Hebrew, in which is no 
neuter. 

P. 859. bottom, objector should have told which verse from S 
to 16 is << erroneously the perfect in the country his objections 
came too late to knowledge, and much later into hand ; so that 
the author, whose month's notice is hastening to be twenty* 
eight days, is compelled to be expeditious. Possibly the LXX. 
may have read the nun as a \)ody following a mu conversive. 

P. 860. « Hackneyed” assertions have not been usual with 
the author, who has met with no ancient or modern Deists, or 
ancient or modern Jews, living or dcad,.BiBLiA Hebraica 
Forster alone excepted, by the literal meaning of which he 
abides. 

P. 861. Re-united Israel and Judah under the successors of 
David, appears the meaning of the prophet .— Hebrew Cri^ 
ticism^ p. 24*5. 

The objector takes leave with a charge of « dangerous and 
unwarrantable attempts but, if the variations arc just, where 
is the tlanger } ajul that they ar* the literal renderings of tho 
original and unpointed Hebrew, all competent persons may see. 

Why, however, docs he so soon take leave, ungiven, without 
notice of Ezekiel, Daniel, and the metrical sing-song” Haba* 
kuk, Deborah, &c. ? He takes leave, and deserves to be 
followed; nor is it an unremarkable coincidence, that in the 
same Number censure and commendation should have been 
abundantly dealt from the same pen, upon two, who had 
formerly been literarily united in gratuitous contribution of 
labor to the University ; between whom was a certain and an 
essential difference, that one had always a powerful patron, the 
pther not. Even from this pen, at p. 742. 

lllc crucom sophisr prctiiiin tulit, hic diadema. 

For the scholarships in the College of him who*ha9 no children, 
he, who has, can produce three sons, (not named Hill, Pace, 
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and Baconi) the eldest of whom is sufficiently qualified in 
Hebrew. 


For the assertion that « the prophecies of the Old Testament 
do not either literally or immediately relate to the person of 
Jesus Christ ; and that the prophecies do not contain a double 
sense,” the objector was referred, (in Hcb. Crit. p. 249.) and is 
now again referred, to « Marsh on Michaelis, Introduction to 
the New Testament, ch. v. sect, ii.” p. 469, 473. but as the 
objector never quotes Michaelis, Marsh, Archbishops Seeker 
and Newcombe, Bishop Lowth, &c. &c. from whose writings 
the author has learnt something of his business, the latter can 
believe that the former has never seen them. The author, 
therefore, accounts for the objector’s repeated charges of 
ignorance. 


Waltham^ Chelmfordy March 5, 1811. 
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jA.mong other instances of the extreme distance, and pro- 
found awe, with which Eastern Majesty is treated, one that is 
mentioned by Sir J. Chardin, in his account of Persia, appears 
very strange to us, yet may afford a lively comment on a 
passage of the prophet Ezekiel : Sir John tells us, — < It is a 
common custom in Persia, that, when a great man has built a 
palace, h,e treats the king and his grandees in it for several 
days: then the great gate of it is open; but, when these 
festivities are over, they shut it up never more to be opened 
he adds, < I hive heard that the same thing is practised in 
Japan.’ It seems surprising to us that great and magnificent 
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houses should have only small entrances into them, which, 
no one would, suppose would lead into such beautiful ecUfi.- 
ces; but such^ he observes, iS the common custom here: 
making no ma^tiiflcent entries into their houses at all } or, if 
they do, shutting them up after a little time, and making use 
of some small entrance near the great one, or it may be, in 
some very different part of the building. This account, however, 
may serve as a comment on the passage of Ezekiel : — « Then 
said the Lord unto me, this gate shall be shut, it shall not be 
opened, and no man shall enter in by it; because the Lord God of 
Israel hath entered in by it, therefore it shall be shut : it is for 
the Prince.’ c. xliv. v. 2-3. Not so however for the Prince 
himself, as that he should pass through that gate \ he was only 
to stand or to sit in the entrance of it, while other persons, if they 
worshipped at that gate, were to keep at a more awful distance, 
c. xlvi. v. 1-12. but this indulgence was only on festival days, 
sabbaths, and new moons.” — Ha^'uio^s Observatiofis^ vol. //. 

491-2. Mh ed. 

Thus we are told by Sir G. Staunton, in his account of the 
first presentation of the British embassy, that << On his entrance 
into the tent, the Emperor of China mounted immediately the 
throne by the font steps consecu'ated to his use alonei* — fV<d. 
II. p. 229.) This passage supjjlics us with an excellent com- 
ment upon 1 Kings, c. x. v. 4-.'5. — « When the Queen of Sheba 
had seen all Solomon’s wisilom, and the house that he had 
built, and the meat of his table, and the sitting of his servants, 
and the attendance of his ministers, and their apparel, and his 
cup-bearers, and his ascent, by vshich he wnt up into the house 
of the hord^^ See. We must understand by these words, that 
this ascent was consecrated to his use alone. Thus one high- 
way is consecrated to the use of the Chinese Emperor alone, as 
we are informed by Sir G. Staunton ; One highway was 
reserved for the use of the Emperor alone : this was rendered 
perfectly level, dry, and smooth : cisterns were contrived on the 
sides of the imperial road, to hold water for sprinkling it 
occasionally in order to keep down the dust : parallel to the 
Emperor’s was another road, not quite so broad, nor swept 
continually with so much care, but perfectly* commodious and 
safe: this was intended for the attendants of his « Imperial 
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Majesty; and upon this the British embassy" Was allowed'^ to 
pass. All other travellers were excluded from '{^se‘ two privi- 
leged roads, and obliged to make out a path' ‘wherever they 
were able.” — Fol. //. p. 279. 

K. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

As my desultory remarks on Facciolati did not 
appear unworthy of insertion in your Journal, perhaps you may 
think the following observations on Suidas and Hofiman not 
undeserving your notice. 

Your constant Reader, 

B. 

Suida Lexicon Greece et Latine 

Texfum Greecum cum manusaupiis codicibus collaium cL 
ejuamplurimis mendh purgavit^ mtisque perpetuis illustravit^ 
Vei'sionem Latinam A^jOtiln Porti innumeris in locis correxit^ 
indicesque aucto^mm et rerum adject t Luddphus Kiisterus. ^ 
torn. Fol. Cantabrigise, 1705. 

Who was Suidas ? This is a question which has often been 
agitated among scholars, with great variety of opinion, both as 
to the fact whether such a person ever existed, or at what 
period he florished. 

The book itself is very curious and valuable ; it is comprised 
partly of explanations of words, and partly of concise biogra- 
phical sketches of learned men, and other distinguivshed per- 
sonages. Thci»e last appear to be extracts made by the compiler 
from various books which he liad read, many of which are 
prob'Ably now lost. 

There have been many editions of Suidas. The first 
was at Milan, In This contains a facetious dialogue 

in Greek, between the bookseller and the student, which 
is not to be found in any of the subsequent editions ; the editio 
princeps had the Greek only. The second edition was by 
Aldusj .in 1514'^ and in Greek only; is it differs in many 
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* MStanoe»|^ l^e Milan edition, it was probably printed from a 
dijjferen U(ai™ aj;cript. The next edition was by Frobenius, at 
Baal, and in ^reek only, 1544^ 

In the sam^year, Hieronymus Wolfius published a Latin 
, version of S'ufdas, without the Greek text, at Basil. Wolfius 
repeated this ii^^ 1581. In 1619, u^ilinilius Fortus published the 
Greek text of Suidas, with a new Latin version, or rather 
paraphrase, at Geneva. With this last edition, Kuster finds 
great fault, observing tliat Fortus servilely copied the edition of 
Aldus, with all its errors, without consulting the excellent 
edition of Milan, or comparing his author with any manuscripts. 

In this edition, Kustcr tells us he examined three Faris 
manuscripts, the various reading of the Vatican manuscript, 
transferred by our Bishop Fearson to the margin of his copy, 
and another manuscript in the Colbert library. The best of 
these manuscripts is that marked A. belonging to the National 
Library at Faris. 

Kuster has also, in various places, corrected the Latin version 
of Ailtnilius Fortus, added many notes, and particularly those 
from the copy formerly belonging to Bishop Fearson, now 
deposited in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Kuster was a Frussian by birth, and at one period librarian 
to the King of Frussia; but disliking his situation, fled into 
Holland, where he was reduccif to extreme indigence. 

From Holland he went to Paris, where he changed his 
religion, and had a pension of two thousand livres from 
Louis XIV. 

He was author of various learned works, of which this 
Suidas, an edition of the Greek Testament, and of Aristophanes, 
were the principal. 

Joh. Jacobi Lexicon Univet'salCi quaUwr tomh 

distribuUm 

This is a work which has not hitherto received tlic attention 
which it merits, though I find that its price has of late con- 
siderably increased in the market. 

It is really what it professes to be, a Universal Lexicon, and 
I may truly say, that in the progress of a literary life, there are 

' Fora projecteil Edition of Suidas, see CiAsixcaL Jovhmal, Vedt !• p* 
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few books from which I have received so much tencfit and 
assistance. 

The most useful parts of it aVe, in my opinio^ those which 
relate to biography and geography. I have seldon^Iooked for the 
name of a person in this Lexicon without finding some infor- 
mation, with a clue for more, and I may say the same of nations 
and places. There are two editions the first was published 
at Geneva, about the year 1678. The second edition, 1698, is 
very much enlarged and improved, and the general index will 
be found exceedingly useful. 

I should recommend this work to all young students and col- 
lectors, as comprising, in a moderate compass and price, almost 
all that can be wanted. 

The name of Hoffman is very illustrious in the annals of 
literature. I find in Saxius no less than nine, who were 
eminently distinguished as philosophers and scholars. This 
John James Hoffman was Greek Professor at Basle, and was, 
among other things, remarkable for his very retentive memory. 
Besides this Lexicon, he wrote also a History of the Popes, in 
Latin, published in 1687, and Historia Augusta, in the same 
year. 

The following Dictionary also does not hitherto appear to 
have been distinguished with the attention, which it unques- 
tionably merits. 

jD. Patdi Freheri. Med. Norib. Theahim Virofnmi Fru-* 
ditione clarorum. Noribergie^ 1688. 2 vol. Fol. 

Whoever is engaged in the investigation of the history of the 
revival of learning must experience great advantage from the 
possession of this biographical collection. The sketches o£ 
characters distinguished for their literary attainments is concise 
sometimes to abruptness, but the catalogues subjoined, descrip- 
tive of the works of the different authors, is highly useful and 
important. It is curious also on another account ; the work 
contains no Jess than 1312 portraits, of which a great many are 
portraits of Englishmen. These volumes have not hithertb 
produced any very large sum in the market, but it is impossible 
that their value should not progressively increase, as well from 
the difficulty of procuring them from the Continent^ as from 
$cir owit intrinsic importance. ' 
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JEschyluSf including Remarks on some Passages in the Notes 
and the Glossary to Mr BlomfiddHs Edition. 
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V. 187. dyav r iXsvisforrofjLsTf. Mr. R says in bis Gloss, p. lOtl. 
** ik£v6sp(rroi/.£w, libere hquor, Ilesych.— — — 

Sophocl. (Ed. Tyr. 706. 

ire) 

ri y f ioLvrly, iroiv fAfy9ffo7 cro/ta ; 
ubl nollcm Icgcrc eAevBe^oa-T’ou,^ cum Marklando Explic. p. 248." 
Tims ^schylus says in v. 336. fitj!' dyav Aa/Sfoorrojuia, With 
respect to the passage in the Theban (Edipus, if we adopt the alte- 
ration of Markland, wc shall destroy the allusion contained in the 
words r£y o-roaa, to the proverbial expression ris pmag 

dfisveu, which orrurs in Deni, refi rfefdyov, c. 5. yl! aAAa ^iAnrir^ 
rgoreSeyfo, irs^ ov roV exeTyof IIASAS A^HKE $1^NAS. Thus 
Kurip. says in Hecuba, v. 341. 

arov^a^e, rdrau dcijJeyof urf[ji,af 
^6oyya^ uTra, //ri) crrefY^6^ycu jSioy. 

V. 31. are^v^ njvte owfijo'ei^ ritfav. Mr. B. says in his Gloss* 
p. 93. " itepcriu inamabilis, pro jxiSTjrof, per notam fignram Air^rijra; 
Simon. Brunck. Anal. i. p. 121. nywresic iviti^tsi Saifian.'^ Thus 
in V. 146. ^gsviiv a^Yj}^sy ixqrur thus in v. 991* 

xa) SoxeTre Sq 
valstv drevt^ Ilefyccy^a. 

V. 158. si y«f ft* OTTO yijy, vigiev AiJsw 
rou yexgotk/iJi^oyQs elg dregavtov 
rdgroLgov rfxey, ieeiMts aAuVoif 
dyglots rskdra^f ^rfcs Seif, 

(jiT^re tV tcary iifry^jisi. 
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£schylu8 here places Tartarus below Hades; he says in v« 1052* 
rotouSe /xi;^5oy /atj ri Tt^oo’So'/ca, 

WfJv flfy Sewv r/; reJy (ruv vivuv 

favz, SsA^tni r elf dyxvyrjroy (Mokelv 
Ai?Tjy, Kv£f&7si / du.<pt Taftd^ou ^dSr,. 

This passage secMiis to suppose that Hercules would pass through 
Hades on his way to Tartarus ; or, in other words, that Tartarus was 
^ below Hades. It is also the motion oT Homer, 11. viii. v. 13. 

^ jtxiv tAwy if Ti^ra^ov TjsoitvTx, 

r^Xs fxxA, fyi ^djiarr^y Cito ^jjovif tjri ^e^.cic'jy, 

EvSa Ts ifUAai xai p^ecAKSCf oJoif, 

ToVtriv Sye^S ’A/oew, otroy ov^av'^f btrr dvi yxlr^f. 

Hence may be refuted the careless assertion of the. very learned and 
very ingiMiious Mr. Faber, who says on the Cabiri, (vol. ii. p. 266\) 
TAc distinction^ uhich Hamer (in the cited passage) makes between 
Tartarus and Hades seems to be more •poetical than just : at least the 
only possible difference between them is this: I'artaius, with its 
brazen soil and iron gates, may be the central nucleus, if any such 
exist, and Uadi'S may be the cavcrnnl space immediately beneath the 
•hell of the earth: the reader will find some curious remarks upon 
Tartarus and Hades in Hishop Horsley s Traiibl. of llosea, p. 137* 
200." llic Tartarus of Virgil minutely agrees with the Tartarus of 
jl^schylus and of Homer: tJi£ connexion between I'artarus and 
Hades appears in these versis, /En. vi. v. 134. 

Bis Stifgios innarc lacus^ bis nigra videre 
Tartara. 

Tlat Tartarus was placed below Hades appears from v. 540. 

Hie locus cst, partes ubi se via findit in ambas: 

De.xtera, quo; Ditis magni sub ma:nia tendit ; 

Hac Iter Elysium nobis ; at laeva malorum 
Exercet pocnas, et ad impia Tartara mitiit* 

This cxpn'ssiou ad impia Tartara mittit seems to suppose that a 
descent was necessary : “ the road to the left hand sends you down 
tn Tartarns, the abode of guilt." The following verses, which 
describe Tartarus, form a comment upon the passage of Homer, 
which is cited above ; 

RcspicU jEncas subito, ct sub rupc sinistrd 
Uccnia lata videt, inplia circumdata miiro; 
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Quae rapiJus flammis ambit torrcntibus amnis 
Tartarcus Phlp<;(>thon, torqiietquc sonantia saxa : 

Porta adversa, ingetu, soliioqve adamaate column<e: v.548. 

^Ilcre \vc have the u-toricaat of Homer.) 

Vis ut nulla \ir0m9 non ipsi oxscindero forro 
Calicola; \ulauit : stat ferrea turns ad auras, v. 554. 

\Vc arc told in v. 573. 

Til 111 dcMnuni horrisono stridentes cardiiic sacrae 
Panduntiir porta*: CcTiiis, custodia qualis 
Vcstibulo sedeat ? facn*s qua? liinina servet ? 

Quinqiiaginta atris iminaiiis hiatibus Hydra 
Sa*\ior intiis habot hedem; turn Tartarus ipse 
Bis pafet in pritreps tantum^ tenditquc sub umbras 
ilntuitiis ad tctbvrium arli suspectus Oiympum.* 
lIiTC wo liaM* till* ^xHiG-rov M /SfVfcOtov of lltimert as well as 

llu' T0T70V tvs'S Wiosjj, Strov o'J^avo^ itrr aVs Hesiod, Theogoii. 
V. iidonns us in the following versts, when the triplex mums 
of Virgil, and the cilr\csion itiKca of Homer, were fixed : 

£v3a 0£Oi Tirijvgf lVo 'ijE^cevri 

ocriC'JpxTsci, povArjci ^to; vsfs^.rp/egefao, 
iv fiJfasvT-i, ea-y^aTOL yalr^s' 

•joTf tux t-ffrr vC>fiLS 5* tiiE^rpa Uoo'eiiiiv 
rklyjs 'itscly^sirai S aa^orffwSsy. 

Hesiod here calls Taitarus rsXwcr^s ?v%ara yair^s : Thus Orph. Frag, 
apiid JMocl. Ciesn. says; 'lapraja r gupaJgvra, xa* ecryara, sfeicatz 


» Tlir ela<isical student should be careful to remember that Rhadamanthus 
was till' King only of Tarlanis, as we are expressly told by Virgil in v. 566. 
Cjiiossius bac Kliadamantbiis liabet durissima regna 
t'listigfitqiK*, auditquc dolos, subigitque fateri 
Qiiap qiiis apud siiperos, f hrto Iwtatus inani, ^ 

]>istiilit in scram coniinissa piacula mortem. 

And Minos was the judge of anotlier portion of disembodied sonls, which 
were situated near the Sty\, as wc are told in v, 4Q4 — 33. 

The .Sib>I, who conducted iRiicas, presided over the Lnci Averni; as we 
are told in v. 564 : . 

filed me cum lucta Hecate pn^ecit Avfmia, dre, • 

It is remarkable that Virgil says nothing of ^acus. 
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yocir^s. The geography of Tartarus is more clearly given by lIcMod 
in the verses, which occur a few lines below the other* 

gvSa yif; Taftifov ijfifMvtof, 

Tiyrov r dr^yjyhoio, kol) oJfaycu affrs^ievrjiSf 

ifxvrwY w'Tjyal, xai Tfeifar eaffty, v. 736. 

This passage agrees in a great measure with the definition, which 
Suidas gives of Acheron : *A^s^u)v, roiris Tts iJt^itros foit ifavros^ fv w 
dvifims iarTkv CSxrtSv xa) xxrxiroa’tSf Acheron , the great central abyss^ 
the reservoir of rivers and fountains^ as Mr. Faber translates the words 
in vol. I. p. 274. Mr. F. says in vol. ii. p. 266. that the ancient Pagans 
invariably plnce<l their Tariarus, or infernal regions' in the very centre 
of the globe/' Mr. Faber says in vol. i. p. 259. " Plato, (Pha^don. 60. 
1. 2.) fixes Tartarus, and the four ri^c^s of hell, in the centre of the 
earth, closely connccthig them with the ocean Mr. F. says in vol. i. 
p. 525. “ In the \cTy lowest n'gioii of hell, surrounded by the Tartarean 
Phlegethon, Virgil places the impious race of the diluviaii Titans : — 
this lowest region, howe\ei, as we have seen from Plato, was simply 
the centre of the eariii." the reader compare all the passages, 
which have bcim cited abo\e, calmly and deliberately, with the 
following passage of Jonah, ii. v, 2. and I think that he will tlicTe 
discover similar ideas on this curious subject: “ J crie<I by reason of 
mine afTlietioii unto the Lord, and he heard me: out of the belly of 
hell cried I, and thou heardst iny voice; for thou hadst cast me into 
the deep,* in the midst of the seas, and the floods compassed me 
about: all thy billows and thy wa\cs passed over me: the waters 
compassed me about even to the soul ; the depth closed me round 
about, the weeds were wrapped about my head : J v}ent down to the 
bottoms (f the mountains : the earth vsitk her bars ivas about me for 
ever: yet hast thou brought up my life from corruption, O Lord, 
my God ! *' I subjoin the version of the Septusigipt : xa* irpoa^v^aro 
*Iuyds xv^iov riv Qeov avrov ex xoiAla;- roS XTjrot^, xa) elitev 
6*j3oYy0'a eV fj^ov TT^or KJ^iov rov Seov jxou, xai eta^xoutrs fj.ov, ix 


■ These words ** or infernal regions ** so vague and unsatisfactory, should 
have been omitted: if Mr. F. means to include Hades in these words, he is 
mistaken, as 1 liavf shown above that the old poets invariably distinguislied 
between Hades and Tkrtarus* 
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xtiXw; ^ou fMU ^xwruf fun^s {uv, 'Avipft^eif [u fil; fid9i§ 

xafSixf BaXifftniSf xai ^oraao) ixvxAtuoray fus, Trivrss ol ULsrEuf^to-fji,^ 
xou ra KU(iard crj err e,a£ oi^aSov — jxoi SSwf iwf 
dfiatr^os ixvxXuo'e fte th ij /xoy* e\s tryitriLas i^iwy 

Hare^rjv sJf qI aJrij'; xi'to^ot aiuvioif x. r. A, It is 

remarkable that Jonah here calls the belly of the iibh» in which he 
was, Hades, fx r^g xoi\lag rou xrltovg, instead of which he says 
in the next verse, sx xotMag ^ov : it was to him a Hades, because ha 
was buried there; for Hades means the abode of the dead; it is the 
supposed place for the dead, situated between heaven and hell ; it is 
the intermediate state between death and jiidgiiient. If 1 am mis- 
taken in the application of this passage of Jonah to my subject, from 
my ignorance of the original Hebrew, and my dependence upon the 
Septiiagint and our version, I should be greatly obliged to any of tlia 
learned contributers to your work to point out the errors, and 
to explain the passage in any other way. Thus Nercus, or t^e great 
mbifss, IS addressed in the Orphic Hymn, ((]uotqi on v. 540) as the 
Possessor rf the oceatCs gloomy depths 
Ground of the sea^ earth's bourn ^ and source of all! 

]Mr. Faber refers us, in the psissage cited above, to Horsley's Ilosea: 
though this note has been protracted to a great length, y(‘t 1 cannot* 
forbear to quote the passage, wliich a learned friend has transcribed 
for me, as it exactly corresponds with the ideas, which I had formed 
before 1 read the interesting reman:*, of Iloi-sley: Horsley's Ilosea, 
p. 200-201. ** Skeoly in p. 141, 7- in the imagery of the sacred 
writings, as well as of the oldest Greek poets, is always considered 
as fn the central parts of the earth's hollotc sphere, (Iliad, fl. l5). It 
is very curious to remark, by the way, that the Tartarus of Homer, 
or his dungeon of the damned, (11. 9. 4790 ^be crassa caligo iiiferum 
of the old l^tin poet, is apitAe^w Hades, to which in position it beari 
the same relation as earth, the low mansion of man, to heaven the 
bright and blissful seat of the immortal gods. \l^hence it is evident, 
that Homer's Hades was the dwelling of spirits not in punishment : 
the shell or crust of the terraqueous globe, on which we live, is the 
outer wall of this nether region, consisting, according to this imagery, 
of two parts : Hades the uppermost, and Tartarus below, in the very 
centre: the whole, without distinction of its parts, is denoted by 
Sheolf in the Hebrew language ; aud tlie surface of the earth is the 
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, outsifir, or ctifrancc of this Shcol in the Psalmist: the sonh cxpelledk 
from its ease of clay by tlic woupou of the murderer (in this verse) 
flees to Sheol, and Lca\es its exuviae at the entrance*/' 

Page 157*S of Horsley's llosea. From the paxuer of IleU^ Tlir 
Hebrew the Circek the I^tin Oretts, aud the English 

Heliy arc words of one, and the same import, signifying the place 
appointed for the habitation of departed souls, in the interval bctwt'cii 
death and the geneial lesurreclion: the word describt's this 

place as the object of univcisal inijuiry, the unknown mansion, 
about which all are anxiously inquisitive. The Latin Orcus names^ 
it as a place enclosed within an impassable f(*nee {spy.o$); the Oreck 
and the Enghsli Hell describe it by the propeity of iiiMsibility; 
fur nothing more is included in the natural meaning of these words: 
in the New Tc’staineiit, two w'ords are indiscrinunately renden^d in 
the English llible by the woid Hell: and V=svvii; the latter a 

word of Hebrew origin, transplanted into the (iicek language, as the 
appropriate name of the place of the damned, which wiis generally so 
culled by the Jews of the Apostolic age." 

V. 1?7L 'irij/^arcev s^nu jMi. R. says in his (Iloss. p. I Mv 

• Suidas, a^&iv s^uj tV'. rwv jSovAoiMLyct.v /xij&y a.'rii/ 

slvaLi. XeyeroLi Bs yS\ aT^iiv s^lo itiSa alnscg: Pindar. I*yth. iV. jI.'L 
xaXa yivutffKOvT didyyu sTcros iym itiox: Eunp. Heiaelid. 110. 
xa^ov Si y rtuv nriox.*' Suifla** says above yiyirxi 

ts Kx) cu^etv e^w TtiSa alrlxr- ‘lienee there can be no doubt tliat 
^schylus alludes to this expression, when hesavs rii \\ X)H, ty.a? 
c oS* ovvEK EKtos AiTtXf xv^stf 1 pciluips Suidiis iiiiglit liavi* had sonic 
faint recollection of this passage, when he penned the words above, 
Lucian in his Pi-oiiictlicus has (p^Jovoif iravrig iotxvxi, 

V, 27 L exwv, EKUjy r^i/,xcrov. 

^schylus is '.cry fond of these repetitions, especially when the word 
is emphatic : thus in v. 282 : 

[jLCt, irslSeG^E, erviJ^royr^G-xtE 
rJj vuv fj^oyovyri. 

Thus in v, 346. yaf, oLvyw S'jj^exv 
. Scio’siv ^r. 

V. 336, ^ oJx o7a'S* axfijSa;^, tvy Srs, JVIr. B. sajrs in 

his Gloss, p. 119: ** * Gre^ttnritfjwvy Sapiens plusquam satis est^ 
quod Euripides vocat {Lyx¥ o'opo;, k ifi^icrrGg ct f The learned 
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Author is here mistakcni as is derived from efir, mem, 

and 7fom>,os in the sense of vqfir^ so Ttegiee-i^fsav is derived fnnnf jr)r 9 
menSf and <ir/f in the sense of s^iens ; it oflcn occurs in this 
w'lise in Plutarch’s Morals: unfortunately 1 am iK>t able to gi\e the 
exact references, as I Inue no Plutarch near me, hut 1 pledge myself 
to produce them in a future Nuinher of the Jcuirnal. 'riuis too tho 
Ayav cools of Kur. signifies not sapiens plusquam satis est^ but ‘ v?iser 
than other men^ ‘ verj/ ime/ 

V. 362. TvCmvo. ioUooy, octhc iyrlcrr, 

a'aetova7<ri yau.jij/.ai'ri CaO'^ 

ilj,[x,6,rMy $ ^jcrr.sr,Trr£ yo>y.i.t\v 
ws TTjv N/iS ri^xy/lo r: 7 rhc^"/ {Six. 

Mr. B. says in his Ciloss. p. 12'2 : " fovoc, cirdes, cruor; posteriorem 
sonsum in lioc loco inaliin ; vid. locuiu ex Hymn. Homer, in iiotis 
citatum [v. n()l. /.itirs Jc Jy,aoy ccTroryelouT,] Apollon, ii. 121.5* 

t'/6x 'ivCxova ^acl Aiof Kco^liao kslxwm 

^Kr^jjisyov, OTfifirs Ss ariSa^ic gVofisJa/o 

(fcaov aro ytexros civov** 

The learned eiitic is licre mistaken* it is, indeed, true that firos 
hears the meaning, which he pnfers, in the cited passages, but Apol- 
lonius is speaking of tlic monster as alrradif dead^ whereas, if 1 may 
he allowed the expression, JE^ch^lns has 7iol yet hilled lUm : besides, 
if ^ovcv in/’iins cruoremy as a h arned trieinl once ivmarked to me, ii 
should ha\e been aTrJ cy-e/A wy yxyZr,Kw/s as, in Apollonius, it is 
airl KoxTo;- cvfjsifjy hissbig slaughter, is the same as hrealhing 
slaughter, which, it I remember rightly, sometimes occurs in tha 
Tragedians. Cicero says in the beginning ol‘ his 2d Catilinariau: 
“ Cataliiiain fuientein audatia, scelus anhelantcnC 
.'185. oCKO'Ay, Ucoyr^iiO, roHro yr/yxcy.us; 

Mr. B. says in the Note : “ V. 1). in Comm. Societ. Lips. Tom. n. 
p. 284. conjicil oCk, uv Hfop^Dcy;, ut supra v. 33(i. 

'jCk XK^iSuiSi Tre^iccoSfWi', x. r. A. 

It should seem that Cicero saw the text in the same state, as Mij. B. 
gives it; for he thus translates the passage, which is nuoled in th« 

note: * 

Atqui, PrainetheUf tc hoc lenerc existimo. 

Yet the emendation is so ingenious, and gives to the passage such. 
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spiritt ihat I should not have hesitated to receive it into the text * it 
be also defended by another passage: ^schylus says in v« 6l< 
hcL MdSv a-o^tarfjf fiv vwOf^e^os* 

The punctuation of this line should stand thus: 

Tva Mi9r„ eroptrrffg t£v, Ati; yu'Sea-recof^ 

Mr. B. says in his Gloss, p. 96 . “ segnis^ oitusuf; jS^aSS^, 

fua7ciyij7‘9f, S^oyog, Phot. Lex. MS.” 1 would translate the line thus: 
** That he Inay learn that, cunning as he is, he has not the cunning of 
Jupiter; that he is far inferior to him in this ri'spect.” Again in 

V. 315. 

oGw, xal TfajAiveo'xi ye cn 

SsAUj rd Awfrra, KAIIIEP ONTI IIOIKIAQ. 

V. 440. /Soa ^6 Ttoyrto^ K\uSc/i;y fLjx- 

irirywv, (TTevei fivSif, xe>.iiiyos $' 

CTro^^siJt.ei y£s, 

Aeschylus here distinguishes between •trivnof xXiivov, and jSv6»;* 
Mr. Parkhurst in his Hebrew Lexicon, says : “ Ncrcus— originally 
signified the great abysSf or the sea considered as communicating 
with it : thus Nereus is addressed in the Orphic Hymn : 

]^)Ssrssor of the Ocean's gloomy depth, 

(iround of the sea, earth's bourn, and source of all ! 

Shaking prolitic Ceres' sacred seat, 

WJien in the deep recesses of thy reign. 

The madding blasts are by thy power confin'd : 

But oh! the earthquake's dR*adful force forefend! 

The reader will nsikc his own reflections on these lines, while I pro- 
ceed to observe that the Roman poets used Nereus for the sea or ocean, 
even so late os the time of Ovid, who has this expression : — qufi totum 
Nereus circuintonat orbem. Old Nereus was, according to the Greek 
and Roman mythology, constantly attended by fiC^y daughters, called 
Nereidsy who represented the numerous rivers, that proceed from the 
ocdan> and run into it again Mr. Faber adds : If Nereus then be 
allowed to signify the great central ahj/ssy as contradistinguished 
from the visMe sea, we shall immediately perceive the propriety, with 
which Sanconiatho describes him as thie father of Pontus.” Thus the 
porteqfous horse^ of which Apoll.Rbod. speaks 1. iv. v.l364. retires 
to xaSw^Sg 
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Thus Hes, Thogon. v. 836. (quoted by Faber, v. n. p. 250.) distin- 
guibhcs betwciMi Fontus and Oceanus : 

niyrof r\ *ClKepLvo'J rs xa) Ta^rx^a 
Thus Hesiod, 'riieogoii. v. 6/6. (quoted by Fuber, v. ii. p. 263.) says 
again: is nfxrx, xou ^Jxsavoio 

r dr^vysTOf, 

There appears to he the sam<' difl'iTciice between the (TrivrtCf x^iS^my 
or) 'B'ovToV, ttii'l /3 j0cV of /K^'jhylus, theie is between the Oceanus, 
and Nereus of the Oiphic llynii, and between the Oceanus and 
Puntus of llesiod. Kpiplianius ad*. II.ii. \oI. i. p 164-, ho wevcT, 
(quoted by Faber, vol. i. p. 247-) idem i lies f and o-S&f. Si 

xai fS’jSof rivt oJxcty edpi^ fnj ri xexrijra*; 

V. 563. 6)^1 /oS^xvixv 

oLy.txiy, la-ivsiLOv, a ro c^nuy 
d?y.xiy yt^os w ar. C'j Si trij / * sv , 

Mr. B. says in the. note; “ In \. 563. \fS. Guelph, habet Q>,iyoSfx- 
yoCirxy, iinde for»iin leiien.iuni ax.XvV o5<rxy, l(rS*ci' 0 y ~yA eliain, 
quod in:i' 4 is plan i, o\r/oS^xyUy ukikw, Wyjtv ia-ovet^ov . Schol. B. 
i\iyoS&x\lr^y' dr^sy^ iCyx;/,iy, ^Ay.iy.iy ^pxi/.>;y itryCv liu;c >ox, ub 
literus ix'jy proxiine pi\eeunlos, ficile interculere potiiisset.'' This 
supplement of io-yCv before Woubicoy is very ini;enioiis, and well merits 
the attention of cniics : ihi^ learned authoi, nuiiqiiam sine iaude 
Joquendus/' «.a>s in his Gloss. ]«. i36. “ icroysi^of, somnio 
Stuiileius apposite ntal Kiinp. I’hamisb. 1^36. wfrr ovet^oy itryvY 
eyw" Euripides probably boi rowed liis e.xprebsioa Irom this very 
passage of .'E&chylus. 

V. 5/3. or ay.' 

^1 >sOVT^i xa» a-iv uu^eyxlyjy 

tirxn yd>j,(uv, i're rdv Qi/.ord- 
r^ioy sSvoif dyxyes 'Hciovay 
iriSwv Sdfji^a^ra xoivoAfxrcov. 

Mr. Blomfield say^ in the Gloss, p. 136: “ Xyjr^^d, Schol. ad Eur. 
PhaMiiss. 3 l-t). Koj r^y '-'oT; trxKxidig, ore e/iju-e rts, gVi roTf 
flroTa]xo7j diroXovetr^xi/’ The same custom pnwails among the Jc\v% 
as we are told in the Appcndi.x to Stehelin’s Kabmicul Literature, 
comprising Buxtorf's account of the Religious Cii.stoins and Cere- 
monies of the Jews, vol. ii. p. 289 : “ On the day before marriage 
the bride is to tiash and immerse her tvho/e body in cold water^ to and 
from which bathing she is accompanied by women, who make a 
Vol. III. No. vi. fi 
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mighty gigglingt sind likewise with little bells, or one thing or other# 
a tinkling noise, to the end every one, who is within hearing, niny 
know what they are about: soiny women, on this occasion, dance and 
caper before the bride; but in this tliey hji\e not the approbation of 
the pious matrons : ht forc ihcbntU huth jicrfomtcJ i/njt nashnt^ and 
immcrsioiif she cannot /aujii/h/ bed tcith tin bndegroomJ*^ Dr. Cl-irke, 
in his entertaining volume of Travels into Uussui, says, (p. .54/) in his 
account of a Jewisli wed<ling at Ak-nutchet: “Tor two or ihrets 
days prior to the vveildiiig, all the neighbours ami friends of the 
betrothed couple assembh' tr)gelher, to te.stitv their joy by the most 
(uinultiious noting, (lancing, and feasiin^. On the dai/ of marna^Cf 
the girl y ace umpnnu'd bn the prnst and her rila/fonSy zta\ ltd hltnd~ 
folded to the rner Sa/gir, ‘ivhieh floiivd at the bottom of a aw;//// 
valli 1 / in front of Proje-ssor Pallas s house: hete she xca^ nndrvssid 
/;;/ rrow/c/;, xcho u t re siai k-nahed ; and dt stitutc of anu other cot rring, 
except *'he hant/kercho bp uhieh her epes utr' concealed , iras 
plunged three times into (he ri\tr: after this, being again dressiMl, 
she was led, blindfolded as befoK*, to the lionse of Imm* patents, accom- 
panied by all hi‘r friends, who weie singini;, dancing, and peiforniing 
music ladoi'e her : in the ('veiling her intended husband was brought 
toiler; hut, as long as the h'asi continued, she K'lnaiiK'd with her 
eyes bound." If I am not mistaken, 1 'i . lii ss- 1, in ins llistoiv of 
Alep|)0, says, in tlie aeeount ofrlie l/(/;o//'/r Clii isImIis, that balhim* 
is with them also an ii]dis|)( iisahV ceieniiMiy heloie nuilTiage, 

V. 0V>8. cc; rdvOf.^.X'Jo’SLi 

fvrajj', or/; y^l/?ci Tt: '//o- 'w:>i 'yy.yj 

rcoc kaiov.--c;, toio/v cVd. 

Hearing my story,” as a pofir woman (jiu'e emphatically observed to 
a lad^, “ do'-s me more good than givng me money.” 

-fech}lus ‘ay s in v. 

r6 AOirov a\yo; r^o:,J irioroLr^ai ro I,. 

ThiK* Darius s.i vs to Tyrmte'-, in Quint, (’uil.l. iv.i* >0. “ S.epc 
calaniitatis solatium est iinsse soitem siiam.” Mi. lb savs in the 
note: *' pro rot N. 7‘t Aid. Rob. Turn, toi Med. (uiclplj. Harucc. 
Valcken. ad IMueniss. 456. (pii r6i in gnoinis 'ruigico'i amaiv inoiK't, 
ct post eum Porsomis ad Ilecub. 'J52.” 'Ihiis in v. .*3fb to fj/ys:;/; 
tot ietyoy, ^ 4’ oonX/a, where Air. B. observes iii llic note; “ vi pio 
L. solepni crrorc.’^ 
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V. ffQ8. Ss yTjysvyj^ 

aTi'.CLtos i^yr^v''Aff^(,$ ititji.ci^rsi, 'rrvwoT^ 
os’r'^Ac osio'^xujs s*.oi;s y^oltoL 
ar'.os'iiy.r^roff S' alf^ioto; oevriv /AOfd; 

Vsj aVsrreo^o'fj, 

jVIr. Fabor, in tlio (lissi’rtalion on iln* (*abiri, \oI. i. p. gives a 
brief and conipreliensixcacroiinl oftln* transaction to \vhuli il^scli^lns 
here alludes* “'I be geneal(»[iy of Miicury is \anously stated: 
‘ Noiinulli c|iiatuor Alercurios tiadiiiil, vttvm Cadi et Diei riliuin, 
ainiUorem Prob(‘rpin.e ; ultvrum I.ibeii patiis et Proserpina' tiliuin ; 

JoMs, et Maia'j quartum C\lleini riliinn, rujiis nmter non 
prodituni arcu tiem «K'tea e'«i/ Si‘i\. in I’n. 1. iv. \ 577- These 
last words are cornipled, and should most piohiibly be read, ciijns 
mater non - it quu clom on tsus c.^t ' Uitb ivgaid lo 

bis history, b.' wjis the sbi\ei of tins \rgiis was an 

ancient king of Arcadia, who u:is labled to have bis body entiudy 
coMn-dwiili e\es: .I'senvlus makes inin afo^e/nv, I'loin. \’incl. 

(»7li- la* was likewise ibe gn.ndian ol lo aiid in (bat 

capacity he was killed b\ \hicuv\, vJio lln ius lUquiieil the title ol 
^//•^/y;/n>w/(.s.— \poll. liibl. 1. 11 . t. 1.” Mi. I'abei Inie calls Aigiis 
tbo giiaidian ot lo; bo was intended to h** the tuiiiunloi, aii well as 
the owner/ 

'rhe rtinainder of llie be mis ol y^giis isiii\eii in \.58o-5^3: we 
are there told tbal rbe sb.idc ol tiil^ l aiib-boin iiioie.ter contiJUied to 
harass Ina alter Ins di'atli ; and I'mIixUis plainly tells ns, that his 
disembodied spirit appealed to lu*i iii the sliapt: ol an u^^(lus; 


■ Heiiee /l>ch\lus oalN linn eltc^cLre^ o^yhy a to I tn his tiisjmiiion’ this U 
the iiiejiiiiig of the w'oids: Mr. r-lonifield lioweser sdjs iu lus Gloss, p. 14?. 
“ elx^etros e^ynYt Jtrvnius man. ux^ectog piopiie dieitnr de vino siue a(|U<« 
adtiiistione, ideoi|iie*lervido, ipiod iimiiiiit ttuticni'*." Thus c$y« is used for 
disposilion in v. .‘iWG: egy?5 Mcaoe-jj^ eim ixT^ot Aoyoi : Mr. K. mvs m the 
Gloss, p. t?;>. on this piissage: “ o^yii jileniiuque mi: interdnni pro 
vttl point iir, iiti in hoc loco iiitellexit Phitdrclius . ch.0^y4> • 

Sophocl. Ajoc. (}^S}. 

cvx 'in trvvT^offatf o^ystTg 

Aatig. V. 355. tirrvfifcovf 
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r); au /ae taXoumv olrr^o;* 
cBtt;Aoy''Afyoy yr^yevovs, &keu\ c3 iSx‘ (po^^juxai 

toy fjiv^iuyrrov elfr^^ujoix ^oJrxy 
0 Ss irofsuErai JoOaov oa//.* E%wy, 

Sy ouot' MT^xviyrx yalx KS’jiei. x. r. A. 

SiKioVf a cunning man^ attentive to every thing, wliich is citluT said 
or done ; hence it is used here for watchful: keeping a watchful eye 
over me ibis is the meaning of the I'xpressioii in \ . h'yj). 

Tr'uxvorf 

oo'o’otf T'oyj ixois xxrd 0-71301; , 

Thus Lucian sJiys> in the Dial, between Jupiter and IVIercury: rp 
xxKO^al/JLOyt /Sovkoaov 7ivx ir&Ayoafjtaroy, "'A^yov rji'/O^xa, eirs(rrr^(rEy, 
S; y^i^et tijv SdfjLxXr/, a^Jirvo; tSv, 

V. 6981 Ai^vYjS 7 e •K^Y^vYjV. Lyrophron Cassind, >, 125)L (quoted 
by Mr. Faber in vol. i. p. 23/.) represents lo, ni Ibis, to have been 
carried ^ ff from Lorna by the Pliieiiieians of Came : 
o}^oiyro vOLurat Tt^*Zrx Kx'^vlrxt 
cl TTjy SoMiriv ravcoti'/jbvov 
Aeevr^S dvr^^.El\pay7'o (tocrr^yoi \VK 0 t, 

TT>,iTkV ificSKTSLl XY/CX Mf/Xi^irr T'AiJL'^, 

** In return for whirh act (jf Molence the (’urelc’s stole away Kinvijia." 
Ifl am nut mistaken, lieiodotiis, at the beginning c)f his History, gives 
a similar account of lo. 

The ingenious Mr. Faber lias satisfactorily proved the identity of 
Isis and lo; He says in vol. i. p. itti: “The(ireeian lo jike\\i«e, 
however her history may have been vaiied, wa*;, as we lea in from 
Lucian and Clemens Alexandriiuis, the very same us Kis: rr^y 'I 
iii rov TTEXdyov el; rr^y A'lyiirrov dyxyiyxv ’'\^,y irolrrov, l.uc. Dial. 
Deor. p. 123.’'Icny Cc, rtjy Cacr., 76 i'-a; 

y^; Tr>.xyup,e: 'v, Clem. Alex. Stioin. 1, 1. p. 382. 'I'he opinirai of 
Lucian and Clemens Alexandriiuis is corroborated by Diodoius ^ic. 
(Uibl. 1. i. p. 2D who expressly assorts the identity of lo, Lis, (’ores 
Diana, the moon, and Juno; and also by Statius, who asserts that 
she, who once stabled in the cave of Phoroneus, is now become the 
Queen of Pharos, and the Deity of the East ; 

Jiii, Phoro/iceijf quondam stabulata sub antrisj 

Nunc rcgina Phari, numenque Orientia Syiv, 1. iii. 
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Letter from Mr. Maurice. 

V. S30. 'AfijxaffTToV hnrafidiLoy, Mr. R.says in his Gloss, p, 148 . 
** 'Aftixata^ir iia diccbatfjr gens quaidam ScythiiU : Herod, iv. 27, 
rj>ou^dl^iU.sy avrovs SxiOitrrJ 'Aciy^zairovs* at<aa yap ev 
'Su'jjsu, trryj .^s tov oC^x/mw: sed Kusfatliius ad Dionys. 31 . ita 
scribit : ’A£<<Aa5'7r&), xa 5 a Jrx hY,sij sk mo'Jrou 'TtciSovf Ka}/juyrsu, 
wf ohv sltsiv jj^ovi^^XAU^or a(-4 ,ueV yao ro sv 2xi/9«^l, iJLZfnro^ $e i 
Sfjx>,iJ,os : unde Ilaituugus Herodotum eiuendari \iilt.’' It is a n^ally 
surpri'^iiig fact, that neiliicr Mr. llartiiiig nor Mr. Bldmfield ha\o 
been that, if there is any error in the passago of I lerodotns, it is the ciror 
of the histonan himself, and not the fault of the tianscriber; for 
Herodotus delI^e^ the word fioiii and fttsu, whereas Kustathius 
dciUesit from a^i and //.atcrof. 

K IL BARKER. 

Trinifji Coilcgcy Cambridge, 


Mr. Madrice presents his compliments to the 
Editor of the Classical Joornal, and returns him many 
thanks for the obliging transmission of Mr. Barker’s elaborate 
•and very valuable critique, herewith retunted, elucidating a 
subject of very curious ami important research, only very con- 
cisely discussed by Mr. M. amidst innumerable other topics, 
when encaged in writing his “ Judian Antiquities:' Very 
impaired health, and uther occupations, have long dctaclied him 
from pursuits of that kind 5 but he will ever be happy in haying 
been the humble instrument of «lrawing fortli the powers and 
pens of abler .md more learned writers in their discussion of 
points so tleeply interesting to tlic scholar and the Christian. 
He is extremely gratified also, by the kind and repeated notice 
with which so *profound an oriental scholar, as Mr. Patrick 
appears to be, has honored his labors in the field of Eastern 
Literature. Mr. M. unable, from continued indisposttion, to 
write at large to those Gentlemen, requests of the Editor to trans- 
mit to them, when occasion may offer, his sincere acknowledg- 
ments for their kind attention, and the assurance of his cordial 
approbation of their sentiments. * 

BritiHi Museum^ April 29 | 1811 , , 
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Epitaph.— Biblical Criticism. 


To THE Editor of tAe Classical Journal. 

SlR> * 

Observing in your first Number a beautiful 
Latin Epitaph, lately discovcrcil in Jersey, I send you another 
Inscription,* found in the same Church ; 

Siil> tiiiiiiilo l.ifrt lux* Ju\onib rl.iriisqiir pii:sr{ii(>, 

Qiiiqiit* ii'riiuMoiti<>, cnii«>ili(x|iir till*, 
lliiiir. iiu <li:t lx 111 ll.ininij Dnis i*vora(, 

To non si clan mmI as<tra, \olo. 

The thought in tlie two last lines is, in my opinion, ingenious 
^nd neatly expri'sscd. It would have done well lor a professed 
Epigram, hut the antithesis in tlie last line appears somewhat 
too ijiiaint for a sepulchral Inscription in a Christian Church, 
and perhaps not very consistent with the solemnity of a senti- 
ment, which is not less elevated than just. 

D. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

To TUB Editor of tul Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

M^he conclusion of my letter, which you did me 
the Vavor to insert in your last Number, implied a promise of 
some conjectures on the disputed passage of 1 John. v. 7, 8. 
I now therefore submit them to your critical eye. 

Whoever professes to treat on a subject, which has called 
forth such an astonishing mass of learning, naturally excites a 
considerable expectation : I would just premise, therefore, that 
I have >neithcr leisure^ nor ability, to enter u^on the general 
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m 

merits of die question, and intend to offer nothing more than a 
few cursory remarks. Without tliis apprisul, your readers might 
have exclaimed, in a fit of disappointment, « Quid dignum 
tanto nt/if hie promissor hiatu ?” There appears to be much 
truth in the suggestions of a “ Country Parish-Priest ” It 
strikes me as extremely difficult to account for the use of the 
masculine ol jota^T'jpoyyTfc, in v. 8. without some previous 
similarity of expression, to which such a construction may be 
referred. Bui urging, as he does, a mere grammatical argu- 
ment, I should be inclined to go still further, and to say, that 
no consideration can reconcile v. 8. to the plain lulcs of gram- 
mar. The witnesses there mentioned are neither persons, nor 
the symbols of persons j and their being generally designed to 
bear witness to the same system of religion, wliich is attested 
by the tlircc persons in v, 7. can afford no grammatical reason 
for the participle, whicli denotes tlicm, being put in the mascu- 
line gender : and I do //oZ “ conceive tli.ft the sacred writer, 
when about to evj)ress the oartlily \iilnesses in tlie next verse, 
might carry on tJie same cx[>ressioii or adjiniets to tliat verse 
but I do allow tlvat tlie exprcfision of v. T. will serve to mrouut 
for this remarkable synlactieal error. You wdll already have 
perceived my susphion.'^ on this intricate question •, I am, indeed, 
inclined to the opinion, that both these verses are spurious; 
not that I pretend to have harmed my conjecture from a colla- 
tion and comparison of manuscvipls, but principally from the 
sense of the context. It has been urged, that v. 7. confuses the 
whole meaning; and truly I am unable to discover any natural 
connection between the Ttli verse and the one preceding. There 
seems to be no ground for the casual conjunction vri ; after the 
mention of onc lieavenly witness in v. 6. the sudden transition 
to ffutY ajipcars extr.iordinary. And supposing, according to 
the more usu.d notion, that tlie 7tli verse should bo omitted, 1 
can sec but little congniity between the Gtli and Sth. ^fter a 
particular reason stated why the spirit should boar witness, 

“ because the spirit is truth,” is it probable, that -the sacred 
writer would immediately say, “ there are three tlvat bear 
witness in vtuthr thus joining two earthly signs with the 
heavenly testimony of eternal truth. If it be replied, that the 
spirit ill v. 8. has s; different signification, it tends^ only to 
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introduce greater confusion^ and to weaken the connection still 
more. Now if we omit both the 7th and 8th verses, nothing can 
be more regular and natural \han the connection between the 
6th and 9th. Having assured us, that the spirit beareth 
witness, the sacred writer would then proceed to admonish us 
how unreasonable it were to reject such a testimony. In v. 5. 
he declaies, that he who believes that Jesus is the Son of God, 
overcometh the world ; he then offers an argument to induce 
us to that belief, “ 'Phis is he that came by water and by blood, 
even Jesus Christ — and it is the spirit that beareth witness, 
because the spirit is truth. — If we receive the witness of men, 
the witness of God is greater, for this is the witness of God 
which he hath testified of his Son.” What is the witness of 
God ? surely the witness of the Spirit, because the Spirit is 
truth. This 9th verse, as well as the Tth, seems to oppose the 
notion o.' a plurality of witnesses*, so also docs v. 10. Whether 
these remarks will ever receive a direct confirmation from a 
critical inquiry into the copies and citations of N. T. I very 
much doubt ; but we have altogether so much reason to suspect 
a corruption of the passage, that I am not afraid to avow my 
conjecture of the interpolation of both these verses; at all 
events, I think that they must be both received or both rejected. 
To my mind it is evident, that the latter is an echo of the 
former ; and principally from the construction o\ iJi.agTvpo^JVT?s 
in V, 8. which is a grammatical error not to be accounted for, 
as I conceive, without the existence of the Tth, and after all, 
unlikely to have proceeded from a sacred writer. Again, the 
words h yf have little force except in opposition to Iv rt? 

in v. 7. and I am at a loss to account for the conclusion^ 
xoA o\ TftEic si,, ri £v tiVi, unless from its correspondence with 
xu) OTjTOi 01 ev sWiv, ^ 

After the leirning and acuteness with which the Tth verse 
has btfen attacked, it is improbable that any man will ever 
venture to defend it on the ground of manuscripts and versions : 
the gigantic efforts of Professcr Person seem to have awed 
into silence and conviction the greatest critics of the day. 
His triumph naturally apj.ears to me to strengthen my own 
position, since I db not see how the 8th verse can stand if the 
7th be removed. 
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Conjectnm Criiicie, 

I ought not to conclude without thanking you for your 
reference on the subject of my last communication. I did not 
imagine that my interpretation was new, but was not aware 
that it had received so full a discussion from G. Wakefield ; it 
was a satisfaction however to me, tliat my opinions were 
supported by such higli authority, and that the ground had not 
been entirely prc-occupied. 

I remain. Sir, 

Your’s, witli great respect, 

GlUNT.i. 

.'Jpri/Dj 1811, 


CONJECTUlt Ji CniTiaE IN AUCTORES GRJ.COS. 


2, Sogni. 2 

OKorrsTim Coiijtrtiirir aliquot iii iilt<‘rnni /INcliyli Tra^rdijim 
'lK£rt s>iM*, Supplu c‘s \’irgmi-s ; iiain it:i. ‘'Oiibii poslulautr, nomrn 
Iiujus Tragoclice Lutini* vcili delunssit. In \risibus cit.irulis, llutlrri, 
id I'bt, Stanleii,('ditiuiU'm adinbin. Hluiiirkhlii aiixiliu dcstituimur : 
Quod sane dul( iidiun/ 

\*or. 1. M‘rTo/ietCav. 

Pne aliis iiiiln anidet Paiiwii i (in|ct tura lt*gl'nll^ 

Vim hujub Epillu’ll*, dainiio suo oxpeiti, agnoMTiit, credtJ, Ihifaniii 
qui graxoin oculonim inoibum, baud alio funtc di'jivaUini, 
ex /Eg\'pto (ludiini riluliTunt. 

* Bloinra'ldium ail Prom. vor. lOP.l. sola'ce ]oi*ntiini aigiiit Censor Edinbnr- 
grnsis. (No. 32.) Qiiod si xoniiii sit, nos ctiani uiistiiil pcccatnni inciirrimus, 
Jegendo y* ©yd’ Scil facile iitriquc romcdiuin ^adsciscitnr substi- 

^uondo pro oOSL Miiltuiii profeetd debet Proiuctlieus Ccnson doctisBimo, 
in divei'sis locis ab e<]^restitiituS| pr:rscrtiin ad v* <i£7» « 
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Vcr. 5* 3iU9 Si XiTTovritt. 

Roponrnduni Sietf 3’ icn \i‘l talc aliqiiid. Nuiiliir Partf- 

miaco loi-us vrnU A’nlco c|ui(Irni viruni lioctum kgm* *J*av a!rc 
: hcd cloLv ultiniiiin corn])!!. 

7- 0'jTi9 ai^eirt Sr,ur,}ieca-tcc 

iroMafg yvairhirxi. 

Kxplicat Sclioliasics £;•* cuy^sirl zi\i 

oy^i/. 0 'Tl% xTTL/^ii'jlrrr. (^uiv *|unl(*m \ril)ji opiiniiiui 

snisiim pnL’brnl ; stil (luuinoilo is t'\ -1 -m h^lornn jio^oit, n(»n \i<loo, 
Luc'us I'uili' iia lofniL'cndus. 

OuTiy SrtUii>^xrlx9t 

c^yttrOtiSTt^. 

Id cst, es'jyo;/.£y ksliol oirux CYfj\>,X7i:tv, OLVixv 

nyrwhilto dcbotiir. S^llabairi C(., in Jsrquciiti' mmsu oliari inilii 
M^anl, illinc in .suuni locum ivdiixi. V j • iiir sinsiii iicc 
jiictio siitislacil. Kqiiidcin s.ilkm non l!cni''SO ( ivdo, ut in dm* 
vorviis Panrmi.’ici Spondanis ]m> Anapa sto pom rctur; (psod liciiiisc 

credinit Ilcatliins (‘t nutici us. J^o(|noi d(‘ jniiis AiaqKnstoiiini S^stciiio 
atibub; nain \oimis p<r sc poMtos, (;iialcs sunt, lice. 1018. lO/O, 
nihil inoioi. l.ocii nimiia qiia* liuic n-^uKc H’lia^.in xidciitiir alias 
fortassc in judicium \ocabo. Nunc caM>luni c\prndani, (jiuv pia-t^'i 
duos c\ 1 IccuIkl \crsi( uloi> hjic cilaxit llufln us. Scilicet, A^am, 
M7*i. Si'pt. 'I'I h'I). 8:3'J. IVi-s. ,■>?. CEil. 'I'xi. I-IM. Nam xmii? .08 >. 
Iiujiis Tiatrcdiit' ({Uf> Hindu coiiiip posnii, \ II ductus ipse monstia\iU' 
A gum. V’er. 

— — o^T4;^ ai9 

My,ii ’A^o jW-ifl’ v:r ^ olrr^Ui 

B Xfl? r,Aab6v e-K^ypUiv. 

Nullus dill itu (luin ('oiiupliim sit <7>jTjvri£y, ct Icgcndum credo, 
Vcihum in iMomcllicn (x- .Od.l.V usuipal A’sclijUis 
baud alio scn*^. . 

T^/iSOVXV Xi^^u/,y TuZ ITccuSJjifOf fkiox. 


' j\oii .siicri.iruiit aiia csiiuplu .ilii.ipiiii loilasM* tutiiiii lent liodic 
ab<:olxru'ni. i. 

^ Jtotliciis ill (Miiib'iii incnitii cotijcctiiraui inriilit, tpiod arl utUnrt i 

de quoicgciiioium cuiu'urMi ue^cio au injhi grutulauduiu nU 
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Sept, Tlicb. viT. So'J* 

TTote^ov xctl^u xa^ 6 MXv^u 

UoXWi ua-»u 0'aiT?^f ; 

Vooom o\ci*lissi‘ opiuor ; tortasbc. Sic Kujip.Tronil. v. 1000* 

- — ■■ ^ ^otX¥ / 36 tiy 

’AyafXc?»v^xs ; 

vor. 3 ^, 

■ ■■■ *Px^av^ecxvK 

’'lyrTTiov t’ iXxTK^ Xa^rficc»^r. 

Jam iljiiot <jiM d liuc imi'mlaxi, 

^iTTTraif eXarti^f xxt 

(Kil. vcT. 1 Jl l- 

’Im Aa'utav a' s|»!>.0V. 

llir vt’isus, m iiiiln f|iiiJ(’ni nihil rum meiro Aniipa^sliro 

roiniiiMu I>al)< I • si*il tsi Xiili'^pnst. Dim- Ac.itnI. con'^ianb ex piiro 
1 1 ] ,pjiiJfo pumo. J'p.sdcj]] iirncub t'ji 1()^K Pha'inV 

11111. 

’la/ tsroTv.flt ■ar«7 Axtou’:* 


\'rr. ’a XX* flfUTfiyivjj Tijy tpv^xvo^x 

Fi/uiv A/y 'rrrrv Trxi^ai* a^-s.Sii t* 
^OyoTtf^ate-yy.- 


Cnm ^rlndiJisli‘ lafil riullrrii'^, (jiii -r iiitriprcfaliir 

'’/A7.".icrv.a ‘JyJ-'. Srd \crc(»i iif isiain iritf rrin^tiitioiifiii flrat 
(.IM ■( j' J .irimitr \nalniiui. linnio i-t larraliim c'^t xiiorum 

.hutonini, (jiii Partit ipiuni xcifiiiit “ ahomU 

lijintfs/’ I '■\oraJ CS^^yiv. ri infra, \hori''yjy, 

'y,-/.' i."( inni, 'lhor'/\'jy.i, Trs'-OoiafivT;. "'I <;v, IMfyaXa’, 

iA’d^fyri, y.' . ti t'jL \n|iir alitrr Pliotius m 

|< -w. >1'^. ft JMijxnjiaus, Xo!, i;;ifiir IiIh iiuLtunlalibus iVcli loruiii 

ii.i ii'hMimimii", 


’AXA’ xiTAyivli TS <pyX«|«]t66v«i 
rUfUdV AlyUTFTCU Z‘Ul 0 Sit¥, Xfft 3 S T 


“ Srd inrrstas xiuiiitrs niip(ia'» A’-g>pli filiormii, ct iinpic iiijuriJ 
allVctu'.” \'cslii;ia voc'is iriX,x^iij.syyLt cxliibenl^ F.dd. Aldi ct 
Uobortclli ; mix rrbial iter usurpatiir. 

At(|uc hie forlJi'sSC opera' pn'liuin cut, corruptos vcrsiculoi^ prout 
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eos scribendos fsse rxistiino, usque ab initio Fabulae repcicrc, ut 
^ctor uno intujtu sensum coriim ct inctniin pcrcipiat. 

ZfV$ fCl9 eTi%i zr^o^^owi 

^Avo ?i$yrTc/yf/tcfM6v9 

Nci'AflV Aixy T x^rt XiTrovrxt 

X0otx e-Cyx^^TCZ Xv^tx, (piuytfttt* 

OuTi¥* Ip' xiftxTi injtitn^xc-ixVf 
itKP» ^cMxs o^yttriuaiK' 

’AXX' xvToyivrf te Pv?M^fcutvxt 
Tuuov AlyvTTTov TTxi^av^ urt^^ r 
^Ovoru^ouivxt, 

Vcr. 55. Tx T xvo^oix 

off XIXtTTX VFi^ 0¥TX pXVitTXt, 

Ut valj^o l(’i;itiir hic locus, \ocula ‘Trtp Mill suani iionrxrrit, Huic 
igitur malo nicdcarib ita logondo, 

■■ — rd T xvjMtx 

Ot ' ettXvrd sTE^ 'ivTX pxvurxu 

Id cst oloLirspi “ It ca cua; pm uni probabilia Mdobimlur, iitpotc 
insperata.*' 

Vcr. S3. *H Kxi fA riXsas 

AoVTS? IX,UV XITX¥. 

Verba *H /la* w.^ Tb'/.e'iv iiilvilip nc(piiiiiH. TAsidir in(\)d. ab 
i\skcuio collate Yf 3 slI* unde siispicatiir Uiillcnis ri’scnhcinhiin cssc, 
"Jloa^ fjLYf 7s/^oy, y-, r, X. ul sit stMisus, “ florcin ju\<-ntinis non roncr- 
doiitcb raptonbus habere piiLler ju> fasrpu*/' Srd line niihi \ix 
Gra-cc dici vidcntiir, Lon^ivis ii tornia htcniium, sed \cro tursiUin 
propius Icg.is^ 

Kai fA*! rxv fuXexv 
Aims t^uv xtfTXz^ 

‘‘ Et non conccdoiucs raptonbus nn* iiiiscram qbliiiCi'c contra jus.” 

VlT. so'. XXK ^ttcXe'/kow rtt* 

' ^A^nf pvydwk 

'Vvf/sx, AxifMvxjf trtfixs* 

Uic lo'cus IcvitiT corruptus, ^‘t prava distinctionc obsciinor factus, 
doctoruni ^iroruln in^cnin iirquicquam rxcrcuit. Nos ila stiibcn^ 
duna et intcrpungcndir.n censemus, 

^Errt 2i KXK irroXiftov rfi- 
^0 m : v 0«« fixfMs* "A^us pvyxrt 
*rvfcx AxtfMwr rifixs. 



in Audores Qracot. 




Est ctiain ex bollo alflictis ara. Mnrtis fn^itivis prscsidium cst 
Dcoruni voiuTalio.” cst dissyllabiim. Sic apud EuripuU^n, 

Elccti. V. » 

y T<5 cv 0f«i 

Cotciiim appriiuc hue fueiuut, ct iu>-train oiiirndationom ({ucxlaiu- 
modo coiitinnunt, duo loca a Viris (ioctis cirula, apud Butleiuni. 
Scilicet, Eiinp. llciacLv. 00*J. 

*'A^Xirt KOI¥OV 'uilX ^UfftOtOfV 

Et TMutarcli. de Supcist. "'licrri colAi;* '■'> oioai; ksc) -TrcAtarjr 
^siyo'yre;, av dyei>MOLro§ rj Ox 7iV . 

Vci. tx.lv 'An-/ae> /Bavviv, 

Kai>3uvx uCauv 
Evuxou^. 

Foisilan eJ Va/joJ:i. Sic infra 183. d nu 

xaAo*JafvG>. 

\’cl. 153. TJetvri ^7 e-fi evavtn^ 

uyptuiTi 3* us‘!^xhiu^ 

* Vvrtog ytv.frfai, 

ruin Biith'ro su'-puor niciuliim in aV^aA»aj hifcro, ex d<r^x?Jbt 
4 ]UO(l praxissorit coriuplo. Sed paulo alitei alipic illc, locum 
reliiigoiuluin aibitroi ; nd l:npe iv.odiini vidt licvt, 
llxvTt 0 (r$m7y 
t/yxcic xfxpi 

*A^ti^TO^ x^fxviq 08<« 

*Plr5-0? yiVlT^U, 

El ninni \i iii his ])('iM‘Cutuiiiibiis indoiiiitte iiidomita Dea 
iiberatnx fiat." 0:-a e«>t niDiio^ylliibuin. Ad hiinc iiiudiini ('liwplt. 
^er. 579- piobabihier lonexit lb)tlie, 

T« 3 dxXx Tu aiv^ BTC^rTivcrxi xlyu 
Ztpr,^a^ovs dyuvxf o^fidexvri fAot, 

Vlllgo. Tft y uXXx rovTx, *. t. A. 

Vcr. 20^. Ai^ctx KXi yc'^vx Kxi rx * 

&SVCVS t dg hri?ivixf Tr^zm, 

Tflt yotldn id cst, p^fTjVi/xa ctTij, nun tantiliii advenas aut itupplices 
decent, s** ' •nines mortales. Itaqiic aut alhpiid no\i excugitsinduin, 
aiit legin.inip cum Salvinio xa* r dyy^fT trr^, “ nicesla \eiba." 
Ilesycluub, 'A^oehv, >J‘Jirr^Liv, lit Etynud. .M. 'Ay^cstov ILiv, dvr) roe, 
do'Seyw; kcc) rstifeivws. Si hoc non placet, quod ot inihi, pjoptcr 
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articuluni) non placcrc confitcor, possis Icgcrc xa) toLteW Sic 
Euripides in Fragmcnto Alcma?onis Tragcdise, 

TtfTSivtf MtitSi Ti^^etyorxt 

AtyttP, k ey»9P f «vx £w 

Qus quidcin verba cniendationoin nostmni iniritici^'confirjnant. 
Ver* f?06. To f€v fcurxtM ^ he fttraiTrtTtip^lpm 

^iTAt cfifAowtq pret^ irv^^ev, 

En conjccturam bagacissimi Voi-soiii \eie palinarjam. Noque tamcn 
minus ci'rtum puto quod extudit Schutz ad \ovs. 236. hiijiis 
Iragcdiic, 

pKTd^ $ ^oT^Eo;; uyif, 

Unic^ anuit .I’seliyl us voces tali inodo conipositas, ot forte do suo 
componebat. ('eterum haiic rein loiitavit ([iiocpie Ihuiickius in 
Epigramniale 25 Ainiiiiaiii, Anlhol. «'.d. Jaenbb. \nl. 3. p. 5J7*ncinpe 
ut unum c.\ duobiis vocabulum conflaret, at siiccessu par urn fclici. 
Istiid Epigranimu quod udhuc iiiendusuni est, nos eliani snnuie coiiati 
sumiis ad hunc modiiin, 

Mif a-vy he xAAorg/u^ j^oio r^eeyrs^its^ 

'i'offeap hefhiof yettrr^i 
’'AA^ote fth KXetiovTi Keti lerrvyvufiha ofifix 

XvyxXcciuvy K Xu6t9 rvv yiXitfvrt ve/aTv, 

Ot/Tf 0*6 yt KXxvOfiou etin y^XofTc^. 

Kxi xXxtPPfcctXAt Ktci ytXo«fe»Xiifi, 

KXouMtJLaXlx ot yE'AOMtmXix sunt voct's coinpo'^itu' «x xP^xlta ct 
yfXao; et ofiec/^oc. llcsych. 'OjxaA^, vxey. Sic cliciint Ciia'ci 
avcf/xaXia ct cEyw/^aXo;, item In postreino \ei'su exhi- 

buit Bruiick, 

Kxl xXetiaifnXh xxt yiXtutiiXir,^ 

Ab ofJLiXia, qua' quidem \ox becundam producit. Vulgo Icgebatur^ 
absque ullo scubu, ^ 

K«< xXetM MiXl^i Keti yiXoee MtXln^ 


CANTABBIGIENSIS. 



ON PROFESSOR PORSONs IAMBICS. 


» 

To THE Editor of the Classioil Journal. 

SiRf 

w HEN I addressed you last, I had not read your 
Fifth Number entirely through : I have since found in it the 
two celebrated Greek compositions of our late lamented Pro- 
fessor. Your correspondent announces his intention of adding, 
on a future occasion, a few cursory remarks. I could wish, 
therefore, to submit to him one or two observations on the 
subject. 

I am not aware that the Cantata has ever been printed before : 
the Epitaph appeared in a small pamphlet, intitled, ** A »Shor£ 
Account of the late Mr. Richard Porson wliich was published 
soon after his death. Ute transcript, which has been sent you 
by your correspondent, differs from many -which have been 
given to the world, Tlic treatise above mentioncil will afford 
you several iiLstanccs of different readings. The passages 
marked A. are those contained in your Journal \ to each of 
wdiich 1 have immediately subjoined the variation. 

In. V. 2. A. ol; toV ev'/ov. 

"'Itri' £«' oV evSov. 

I should think tJiis is merely an ortliographical error. 

In V. C. A. OuZ* uv vxgw/TS. 

OvZ uv Trapctfcr?. 

The latter is a more close and elegant version. 

In V. 7. A. aW' sKcov iXTOc xira, 

dAA* Ixsr/ uXcog xura. 

To this variation die same remark is applicable. 

Ill V. 8. A. • ^’Exovdav ijfij'njo's Movtrav t', 

^Kxov(rav £?)jTij(rc Movauv 

Upon this I need not remark ; but after the word TratpairraCf 
in the next line, your correspondent omits a whole passage y 
it is, 

votpourri^* alv exxcmj^ svSaSs 
Auxtsj ira^v(raiVf ai pfTai, x. t. A. ^ 

The original seems to require this. 
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In r» 1S< A. ’EBpi/^ar' "Aihif. 

’E^pv^ar 'Athif. 

In T. 14. A. Evxi ftirttv Kf, «5 fev’* tJ ffro^a. 

£i^i] juarqv cS ri ffro/ut. 

The former is undoubtedly right ; the latter is not metre* 
having a spondee in the fourth place. 

Inv. 15. A. owrOT el(ro^ei vaovm 
oSttot’ ei$ S^sig viov. 

The former is more Attic, and accords with the Professor’s 
favorite reading of the second singular in such cases. 

Inv. 16. A. i 8»j' TAX^HTTU vafTj^ova^ ol ’yaSoL 

TiSvrj^' 6i*—cos TuybiTTOL •n^cytiocr ot 'yafioi. 

The addition of wg is a beauty not in the original ; I should 
conceive, however, tliat 6 Sij is preferable to bV ; These arc all 
tlie instances of variation. Your correspondent is probably 
a b *tter judge of the authenticity of his copy, than I am of 
that in the pamphlet. 

In the English verses there arc one or two slight diiFerences. 

A. As sweetest music. 

As softest music. 

A. iior cold, nor to, &c. 

Not cold, nor to, &c. 

A ahd the graces tune, 

■ — ■ ■■ and the graces join. 

Which were the words of the author I know not, but I do 
not think the verses are injured by any of these corrections. It 
would be superfluous and presumptous in me to enlarge on the 
merits of this exquisite translation : of the English, however, 
1 may bo allowed to speak, and I dare say you will agree with 
me, that it is in its kind one of the most beautiful compositions 
which our language aflFords. 

I am Tour’s, truly, 


GRANTAa 
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f 

The. China of the Classics^ under the Appellation of Senca% 
ThinUi SmiBf and Cathcei^ according to the Map of the two 
Indies by UAnville* 


It is an amusing task to trace the discovery of China^ or, as the 
natives term it, the Chinese II or/d, from the age of Augustus, 
and of the authors at his court, to the enlightened era of the 
Arabians in the 9th and 12th centuries, and thence to the 
Portuguese discoveries in India : the veil will thus be gradually 
drawn from the face of Chinese geography, and their early 
and wonderful career in refinement will be progressively 
detected. 

By the Classic authors the interior of China is, indeed, dimly 
described -, but its natural productions are accurately marked, 
and its exportable commodities are fully detailed by the enter- 
prising merchants, and the rcilecting scholars of Rome, and of 
Greece ; by Arrian, Pausanias, Pliny, Strabo, Ptolemy, Tacitus, 
and Ammiaiius Marccllinus. 

Dr. Vincent, the able translator and commentator of Arrian, 
after the 115th page, quotes several passages, which prove tliat 
this merchant was acquainted with Bengal and Orissa, with 
Ava, Lassa, or Tibet, and with the 'rhina:, or Chinese, and 
plainly describes the Chinese fairs, where they sold the areka 
nut to Guzerat, to the banks of the Ganges, and to Canara 
through the city of Ougein: the trade was conducted by 
caravans. 

Pliny thus describes the silk-worm in the 11th book, 26th 
section: £t alia horum origo: e grandiore vctniivulo gemina 

protendentc sui generis cornua, primum eruca fit; deinde 
quod vocatur bombylius; ex co iiecydalus; ex hoc in sex 
mensibus homht/r; telas atancorum modo texunt ad vestem 
luxumque foeminarum, quae honthfuina appellatur; prima eos 
redordiri, rursusque texere iiivenit in Ceo mulier Pamphila.” 

Julius Pollux (in the 7th book and 17th c;), and Clemens 
Alexandrinus (in the 2d book Pxdag.) confirm this narrative, 
Voi. III. • No. VI. D • 
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Now silk and cotton have formed, even to our remote age, the 
chief exports of China. Pausanias, in the 7th book of his 
description of Greece, says <<*that the thread, from which the 
Seres form their dress, is not the production of a tree, but is 
procured and collected in the following manne'r: a worm, 
which the Greeks call seer, but to which the natives give a 
different appellation; is discovered in their country : it is twice 
as large as tlic beetle, and in many other respects it resembles 
the spiders, which weave their webs under the trees : it has, like 
the spiders, eight feet : the Seres in summer and winter rear 
these insects in houses, which are adapted for so singular a pur- 
pose : they produce a slender thread, which is rolled round their 
feet: they arc fed four years on oatmeal, they do not live 
beyond the fifth. In their last year they are fed on a green 
reed, their fiivoritc and sweetest food : they <lcvour the reed till 
they burst from repletion, and die : a quantity of thread is 
drawn from their bowels." 

Ammianus Marcellinus (23d book) gives the following narra- 
tive, which is less perspicuous than the former, and which is 
only applicable to the cotton-tree ; « They weave a delicate and 
tender thread formed from moistened wool, combining it into a 
kind of fleece, by frequently sprinkling with water the pods of 
the trees; and spinning it into inner garments, they manu- 
facture that celebrated silk, wfiich anciently composed the dress 
of the [Roman] nobility, but in my age is the indiscriminate ami 
extravagant clothing of our low'cr ranks.’* Pliny, in the 6th 
book, 20th c. gives a yet darker account: " The Seres 
are the first of nations, which are celebrated for the woollen 
manufacture, which they obtain from a tree, spinning the hoary 
and grey part contained in the leaf, and sprinkling it with 
water : it causes to our females the double labor of replacing 
the threads, and of reweaving it : in it the female figure is not 
concealed from the public eye.” Tacitus, in the 2d book, 
33d c. of his Annals, relates << that, in the commencement 
of the reign of Tiberius, a law was passed to prohibit to men 
the disgraceful use of eiTcmiiiate silk ; even at the period of 
Alexander's conquests silk was sold into Greece, and traversed 
breadth of the Persian Empire.’* Seneca, in his 7th book, 
ii)«l.gii^,,rly reproves the Roman matrons for the use of a mate- 
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rial so thin, so transparent, and so effeminate. Lampridius, 
c. 26. devotes to infamy the Emperor Heliogabalus, who first 
dared to appear in a dress wholljPof silk. Virgil, in the 122d 
verse of the 3d book of his Georgies, delineates, nearly in the 
words of Pliny, the same process of the cotton manufactories. 
I hesitate to assign the preceding verse, where the poet speaks 
of Ethiopian forests tchilened zeilh soft rcool^ to the cotton- 
forests of China, because the geographical site pf Virgil’s 
Ethiopia may be disputed; and I wish not to introduce a 
disputable testimony. I may be permitted, however, to make 
one corroborating remark : Herodotus, in the 3d book, c. 70. 
speaks of two Ethiopias, one in the vicinity of Egypt, and the 
other in the East : Virgil uniformly adopts his geography, and 
engrafts it on the fables of Homer. << Those Ethiopians, who 
come from the more Eastern parts of their country, have their 
hair straight, those of Africa have their hair more crisp and 
curling than other men : on their heads they wore the skins of 
horses* heads — instead of shields they held before them the skins 
of cranes: the armour of the Asiatic Ethiopians resembled 
THAT of the Indians ; the bows of the Indians were made of 
reeds, as were also their arrows, which were pointed with 
iron: the dress of the Indians was cotton: these two 
nations (he adds) composed a part of the army of Xerxes,” 
when he invaded Greece, nearly two generations before Hero- 
dotus florished. In his 3d book, c. 106. he had said: << The 
Indians possess a kind of plant, which, instead of fruit, produces 
tvoof of a liner and better quality than that of sheep : of this the 
natives make their clothes.” 

That I may not appear to swell my extracts with mere repe- 
titions of similar classical dchcriptioiis, I shall leave the reader 
with two short passages from Pliny, (book xiii. 14. and xii. 10.) 
on the subject of cotton ; passages, on the meaning of which 
it seems difficult to fidl into error : Ethiopia produces some 
remarkable trees, which bear wool — the nature of which has 
been mentioned in the description of India, and of Arabia:”— 
they bear pods as large as the Malum Cotoneum, which, when 
the fruit has reached its full growth, burst, and disclose balls of 
wool, from which they manufacture an expensive kind of dress ” 
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As Barrowi in Ins Remarks upon China, (after p. is the 
only very late author of fame, who contends that Scrica is not 
China, it may clear the subject to assign liis reason for sucli an 
hypothesis, and then we may modestly quote the classics them- 
selves, and attempt to prove the identity of Serica, and of China. 
Though Herodotus, in the place above-mentioned, asserts, that 
the arrows of the Asiatic Ethiopians were pointed with iron, 
and tliougb Barrow quotes Pliny as saying that the Seres had 
irony and skins, yet he infers that China is not Serica, because 
the Chinese iron is bad. 'fhe character given of the veracity 
and the judgment of Mr. Barrow by all the learned Reviewers 
of our age, is so high, and so imposing, that, in the place of 
referring my reader to the ancient descriptions of the iron ore 
of the Chinese mountains, and of the skins and furs of her 
Tartarian provinces, written by Mercator in his Atlas, and 
confirmed by the old translations of early Portuguese travellers 
tliither, collected in two volumes folio, I shall merely collate 
the passages in the Classics on Scrica Regio, and explain them 
by the next succession of Arab and Indoo travellers and geo- 
graphers. In this geographical research 1 may divide the 
description of the Scrica Regio into, first, its exact situation ; 
second, its climate ; third, its immense population ; fourth, the 
coippl^xlon of its inhabitants ; fifth, their longevity ; sixth, their 
original seats; seventh, their successive migrations, eighth, their 
moral character ; ninth, their peculiar customs in commerce ; 
tenth, their intercourse with foreign countries ; and clcvcntli, 
the embassies, which they sent to Rome. 

This collation will lead, I think, to the conclusion, that the 
region of the Seres, the Cathxi, the Thina.', the Sinx, was the 
ancient seat of one people, the Chinese. 

Pausanias, in the 7th book, 2Gth c. observes: ‘‘It is well 
known that Scrica is situated in a recess of 'the [East Indian, 
or] ^Erythrean sea; I have heard it asserted by some travel- 
lers, that it is not tlic sea, but the river named Seruy which 
incloses this regioti, and that in its peninsular circumstances it 
resembles the Delta of Egypt.” Pliny, in book 6th, c. 20. 
has recorded the names of their three rivers, of the neighbouring 
Attacori, who lived in the same climate as the Hyperborei, and 
of the adjoining states, the Phruri, and the Toclxari, connecting 
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in one verse their names and their residence. Priscian, in his 
Periegesis, denominates them • fhespopulous nation of the Seres^ 
while the proud Dionysius^ in his Periegesis, terms them * the 
barbarous nation,^ 

Ammianus Marcellinus, in the 23d book, affirms, * that the 
temperature oi their climate is pleasant and salubrious, the face 
of the sky clear, their breezes of wind favorable to health, and 
their forests not gloomy but lightsome.* 

I must here interrupt the scries of my quotations from the 
classics to confirm the last passage by the testimony of the two 
Arabian travellers translated iu the collection of Harris after 
the 529th page, vol. 1. they travelled thither A. 1). 833, that is, 
centuries after the age of Ammianus : << China is a pleasant and 
fruitful country, the cities are numerous, great in extent, and 
strongly fortified ; the climate is more wholesome than India, 
and the country less fenny : in India arc many desert tracts, but 
China is inhabited and peopled through ;dl its vast extent.” 
Marco Polo, whose narrative is inserted by llanis, and who 
traversed the same country, at the GlOth page, not only remarks 
its happy climate and rich soil, but asserts, that you ride ten 
days through its northern province of Cathay, and always find a 
crowd of beautiful cities, of vineyards, and cultivated fields ; 
and that the five southern provinces numbered twelve thousand 
cities, one of which was garrisoned by twenty thousand men. 
Crosier, at the 1 1 9th page of the English translation, has 
recorded the curious fact, that in A. 1). 17G1, China con- 
tained four thousand four hundred and two walled cities j half 
of tliese are called civil, and two thousand three hundred and 
fifty-seven are military towns at the 381‘th page, he produces 
two statistic cnunierations of the empire at the periods of 173G and 
17(>J : ^ excluding fractions, the population gradually increased 
from one hundred and fifty-seven millions, three hundred and 
one thousand, to one luindred and ninety-eight millions, two 
hundred and fourteen thousand, or, in round numbers, to two 
hundred millions.’ A judicious writer in the Edhiburgh Review, 
adding to the observations contained in Des Guignes’s Travels 
to China, has controverted the statement in Staunton’s and in ' 
Barrow’s account of Lord Macartney’s Embassy, which, from 
the census of a* mandarine, carried the Chinese population, in 
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A,D. 1790. to three hundred and thirty-three millions: whether 
the mandarine, or the reviewer, be the more correct, the infe- 
rence, which I shall draw from the above enumerations of the 
Chinese rape in various ages, will, I hope, be admitted, that even 
in the era of Augustus, and of the twelve Caesars, their empire 
was fully peopled ; Gibbon, in his Roman History, adds, even 
at the era of Alexander, 

Pausanias, in the 7th book, lias observed, that < the Seres are 
pf a black complexion, or Ethiopians, as are the contiguous 
islanders of Abasa and Sacaea: according to some, however, 
they are not of a swarthy, and black complexion, but are 
Indoos mingled with Scythians/ That * the Chinas, who are 
mentioned in the works of Menu, mixed with the Tartars in 
the province of Honan,’ and form the progenitors of the Chinese 
people, will be yet more confirmed by the following passage, 
which describes not only their origin, but also their emigration. 

In the Asiatic Researches, in the Dis. by Sir William 
Jones, 8vo. yol. ii. pages 369, 370, 371, he has observed, 
that << in tlic Sanscrit Institutes of civil and religious duties, 
revealed, as the Hindus believe, by Menu, the son of Bralima, 
we find the following curious passage ; < Many families of the 
military class having gradually abandoned the ordinances of the 
Veda, and the company of Brahmins, lived in a state of degra- 
dation ; as the people of Camboja, the Sacas, the Pahlavas, the 
Chinas, and some other nations/ This testimony would, I 
think, decide the question of the Indian origin of the Chinese, 
if we could be sure that the word Chinn signified a Chinese, as 
all the Pandits assert with one voice. They assure me, that the 
Chinas of Menu settled in a line country to the nortli-cast of 
Gaur, and tc the cast of Camarup and Nepal ; that they have 
long been, and still are, famed as ingenious aitiliccrs. A well- 
informed Pandit read to me a whole chapter from a Sanscrit 
boolc on the heterodox opinions of Chinas, who were divided, 
$ays the, author, into near two hundred clans. I then laid 
before him a map of Asia, and when I pointed to Cashmir, his 
own country, he instantly placed his finger on the north-western 
provinces of China, where the Chinas, he said, first established 
^mselves) but he added, that Maha~china, which was also 
mendOned in his |>ook, extended to the eastern md southern 
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oceans. In the 12th century, before our era, the Chinese 
empire was in its cradle ; in the second part of the Lun Yu, 
Confucius^ or Confu-tsu, declares, that, although he, like other 
men, could relate, as mere lessons of morality, tlie histories 
of the first and second imperial houses, yet, for want of 
evidencey he could give no certain account of them : we 
may then justly conclude that the reign of Vuvam was in the 
infancy of their empire, which hardly grew to maturity till 
some ages after that prince ; and it has been asserted by some 
very learned Europeans, that, even of the third dynasty, wliich 
Vuvam has the fame of having raised, no unsuspected memorial 
can now be produced. It was not till the eighth century before 
the birth of our Saviour, that a small kingdom was erected in 
the province of Sheii-si, the capital of which stood nearly in the 
thirty-fifth degree of northern latitude, and about five degrees 
to the west of Si-gan ; both the country and its metropolis were 
called Chin; and the dominion of its princes was gradually 
extended to the east and west ; a king of' Chin, who makes a 
figure in the Shahnamah among the allies of Afrasiyab, was, I 
presume, a sovereign of the country just mentioned ; and the 
river of Chin, which the poet frequently names as the limit of 
his eastern geography, seems to have been the yellow river, 
which the Chinese introiluce int^ the beginning of their fabulous 
annals. Mangu Khan died in the middle of the thirteentli 
century before the city of Cliiii, which was afterwards taken 
by Kublai; and the poets of Iran perpetually allude to the 
districts around it, which they celebrate with Chegil, and 
Khoteii, for a number of musk-anima!s roving on their hills. 
The territory of Chin, miscalled Sin by the Greeks and Ara- 
bians from their defective articulation, gave its name to a race 
of emperors, ^Iiose tyranny made their memory so unjiopular, 
that the modern inliabitants of China hold the word in 
abhorrence, and speak of themselves as the people of milder 
and more virtuous dynasty ; but it is highly probable that the 
whole nation descended from the Chinas of ^enu,*and mixing 
with the Tartars, (by whom the plains of Honan, and the more 
southern provinces were thinly inhabited) formed by degrees 
the race of men, whom we now see in possession of the noblest 
empire in As^i.” « 
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The doubt of the Identity of the Chinas and the Chinese, 
expressed by Sir William Jonej, has been fortunately dissipated 
by the extracts of Captain Wilford from the Sanscrit authors. 
In the 8th volume, 336th page, ,of the Asiatic .Researches, 
he quotes them as placing the Chinamanus on the river Sihon, 
[the Araxes of Herodotus] and on the ancient course of the 
Amu, or the Oxus, a river now dry, hut formerly a connecting 
stream between the lakes Aval and Caspian. The Chinas are 
assigned by him, in the 327r!i page, to the Bactria of the das'* 
sics; and, at the 33*rth p'lgc, he introduces as dwelling near 
the river called in the Sanscrit Nilini, or the Haramoren, two 
people named Sahu Ijacas, plainly the Chinese, who say I Jong 
hongy and the Carnap-ravaraiias, or wearers of ear-rhigs, w^ho 
cry Chm-rlioi ; and, at the 3/3 7th page, he plants on the very 
same river the real Chinese, called the Bh.'.drasva empire : at 
the 342d page he has also ascertained the Camboja of the Sans- 
crit authors to be the Arachosia of the classics : hence ihe early 
position of the Cambodias, the second nation mentioned by Sir 
William Jones, is clearly explained. The same original seats, 
and the same gradual migrations of the Chinese, occur in the 
Oriental geography of Ebn Haukal, a writer of the tenth 
century : after a brief account of the farther India, or of Ava, 
and Cambay, he arrives in the tjvelfth page at Tibet and Cheen- 
ma-Chcen, beyond which no man passes, and, at the 9th page, 
he observes, that in the regions of Cheen are many dialects. 
At the 2d page he asserts, that Tibet lies between Khurkhis and 
Cheen y and, at the 9th page, he aflirms with truth, that the 
Khurkhis, or Kirguisian Tartars, Kaimak, Or the Calmucks, and 
all Turkestan, or the Turkmans, speak the same language: 
hence we may conclude, that the site of the people of Cheen, 
and of Chccn-nva-Cheen must be assigned to (i»ur China. At 
page 298 he has also ascertained their residence in very early 
ages. ^He says, that < in ancient times Samarkand was called 
Cheen, and that the Cheenians w'cre there.’ By means of these 
eastern geographers, a modern historian may trace the first 
Chinese emigration from the banks of the Ox us, and from 
northern India, to^thelr present seats on the Pacific ocean. 

The reader will be obliged to me, if I produce on the identity 
of the CUnesei and the Sinse, so perspicuous a testimony aa th^ 
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following passages collected by the elaborate Critical Reviewer^ 
in September, 1807, in his rei^arks on Dr. Hager’s work. 

One attestation of the identity, which seems to be decisive, is 
that of Cosipas Indico-pleustes, or the Indian voyager, who 
florislied during the elevefith century; this Greek merchant 
asserts, that the land of silk /isTct^iou] is called 

Tzi/ii-sfffy that it is the last and most distant country of Asia, 
and that it is bounded by the Ocean. Moses Chorensis, an 
Armenian, in the fifth century, relates, that, between the north 
and east of Asia, a country abounds in silk, which its opulent 
inhabitants manufacture, and that this country is called Dge/ie- 
stan: — sfatt in the Persic is a region'* Ptolemy, in the 3d 
book, observes, that the Sinae lay on the south side of Serica. 
Mannert in his northern geography in the German tongue, adds^ 
that they were planted by Ptolemy nearer to Persia than to 
modern China, a circumstance repeatedly told by Ebn Haukal 
and the Sanscrits. 

As it would swell this essay into a volume, to copy four 
folio pages on China from Harris, beginning at the 565th page 
of the travels of the two Mahometans, and to copy seventeen 
pages of the travels of Marco Polo, from the 606th to the 623d 
of the same volume ; I omit these passages, and proceed to a 
« General collection of the Portuguese Discoveries ” published 
ill an English translation in London, A. D. 1770, the first 
I'olume, llSth and 426th pages. These passages occur in 
this work, extracted from Ramusio; “The Chinese mer- 
chants, A. D. 1 500, sail through a gulph to Malacca, in quest 
of spices, and export, from their own country, musk, rhu- 
barb, pearls, tin, China, Silk, damasks, brocades, and other 
pieces of manufactured goods, each perfect in its kind : they 
are, indeed, very industrious} their vomplexiom are swarthy^ 
and not so good as the European } their eyes are small, and their 
feet arc confined in small shoes. In the last year the R>rtu- 
guese made a voyage to China, but they were not suffered to 
land, as foreigners are not permitted to enter {heir habitations. 
They sold their merchandise, however, to a large profit, and 
they remarked, that spices in general bare as ^high a price in 
China as in Portugal, as the climate is cold and the natives are 
incredibly addioted to tlie use of them.” I shall now epitomise 
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a further description of the country from tlie same work, 
extracted from Faria y Sousa : « In 1521 Fernan Perez secured 
the trade to China in the ci *y Quantung (Canton) : the profit 
was excessively great, and the desires of all men were directed 
thither: our new ambassador, 'Phomas Perez, was of mean 
parentage, by trade an apothecary, yet, during his dispute with 
the mandarines, there were found with him two thousand 
weight of rhubarb, one thousand six hundred pieces of damask, 
four hundred of other silk, more than one hundred ounces of 
gold, and two thousand of silver, three fourths of a hundred of 
loose musk, and above three thousand purses of it, called papos, 
and a quantity of other merchandise : in the river of Canton it 
was a received custom, that no naval colors but those of China 
should be seen : our ambassador went thcjice to tlicir king at 
Nanquin, spending on the tour four months without halting at 
any place, so large is their empire \ — the king claimed Malacca, 
as subject to China.” 

By Dr. Vincent their ‘ porcelain is said to have been imported 
into Parthia.' 

In Harris’s TraveU of the two Maliomotans, this remark 
occurs : ‘ They have an excellent kind of earth, of which they 
make a ware of equal finenesb with glass, and transparent/ 
By means of tlicsc remarkable p.issagcs, drawn from the Portu- 
guese voyagers, the reader will be prepared to admire the 
accuracy of the following translation by Ur. Vincent in hia 
sequel to the Perlplus of tlie Erythrcan sea. He prefaces it by 
two excellent notes, in tlie latter of which he first describes the 
circumambient ocean, with which the Classics, and the Arabian 
geographers surround the earth, and then intimates, in accord- 
ance with Mela and Pliny, that Thina is the last country of 
the known world, and that there is nothing ];{eyond it but the 
sea.” 

At pages 4:77, 478, 479, the Pcriplus remarks: Immediately 
after leaving the Ganges, there is an island in the ocean, called 
Khruse, Or the golden isle, which lies directly under the rising 
sun: it produces the finest tortoise-shell, which is found 
throughout the whole of the Erythrean sea.” Dr. Vincent, in 
a note upon tins sentence, adds, that << Ptolemy describes this 
Island ^s a Chersonese or extensive promontorj^, and as abun- 
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dant in the best betel, which is carried by the Sesatse or BSsadv, 
the natives of Lassa, or Thibet, mto the northern provinces of 
China.” Khruse may therefore comprehend the Birman empire 
and the peninsula of Malacca : the subjection of the last to the 
Emperor of China in the 16 th century has already been men- 
tioned. 

The Feriplus thus continues the narrative : « still beyond 
Khruse, and more northerly, at a certain point, where the exte- 
rior sea terminates, lies a city called Thitue^ (the capital of the 
Sinse,) not on the coast, but inland, from which both the raw 
material, and manufactured silk arc brought by land through 
Bactria to Barygaza [in Guzerat], or else down the Ganges 
[to Bengal], and thence by sea to Limurike, or to the coast of 
Malabar. To Thins itself the means of approach are very 
dilBcult, and from Thina some few merchants come, but very 
rarely ; for it lies very far remote under the constellation of the 
lesser bear, and is said to join the confines of the northern 
ocean : on the confines of Thina, liowevcr, an annual fair, or 
mart, is established ; for the Sesatx [of Thibet], who are a wild 
uncivilized tribe, assemble there with tlieir wives and children : 
they arc described as a race of men, squat and thick set, with 
their face broad, and their nose greatly depressed : the articles 
they bring for trade are of great )>ulk, and enveloped in mats, or 
sacks, which, in their outward appearance resemble the early 
leaves of the vine. The place of assembly is between their own 
borders, and those of Thina, and here, spreading out their mats 
[on which they exhibit their goods for sale], they hold a feast 
for fair] for several days ; and, at the conclusion of it, return to 
their own country in the interior. Upon their retreat, the 
Thinx, who have continued on the watch, repair to the spot, 
and collect thc^ats, which the strangers left behind at their 
departure ; from these they pick out the haulm, which is called 
pi'troSi and, drawing out the fibres, spread the leaves double, and 
make them up into balls, and pass the fibres through them : of 
these balls there are three sorts, the large, the;micldlc-sized, and 
the small ; in this form they take the name of Malabathrum^ 
and, under this denomination, the three sorts of that masti- 
catory are brought into India by those, who prepare them.” 
Dr. Vincent clones the translation with the remark, that the 
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Betel leaf is always used with the cocoa-nut, and that w6 
here read a description of the piode of traihe, which has always 
been adopted by the Chinese, and by which they trade to this 
hour with Russia, Ava, and Thibet.” Pliny, in the 6th book, 
c. 20th, gives a similar, but a shorter description : <« The 

Seres are mild, yet similar to wild animals, they fly the 
intercourse of other men, while they wait the exchanges of 
trade,” Stelphanus of Byzantium « on cities and nations,” 
gives ^he same delineation of them : « The Seres, an Indian 
nation, who mingle not with mankind.” 

A simple incident is recorded by the historians of the lower 
empire, which decisively points to the deep impression, which 
the mighty name of Rome had made on the minds of the 
Chinese, and which equally intimates, that the line of the trafiic 
between the two empires was conducted throiij;h Persia, Pal- 
myra, and the Euxine : «« The ambassadors of tin* Seres [or the 
Chinese] appeared in the triumphant proeension of the emperor 
Aurelian,” say the writers in the 2‘iOih page* of the Augustan 
History: ** Aurelian,” it is said in the '^ISrh page of his life, 
« was presented by the son of Sapor, king of l\*r>»ia, with a 
scarlet robe \ and the Indoos, the [ eastern | Ethiopians, and the 
•Seres, sent tlie richest presents, atid the most solemn ejnbassies 
to him,” [as the lord of Palmy w, aiul the conqin-ror of Zenobia, 
the Queen of the East]. 

Even in the early reign of Aiigustii.^, ainha-isadors frojn 
the Seres had honored his court. Elcnus, in the 1th book, 
c. I2th, observes, ** that the Seres and the Ir.doos, who lived 
under the rising sun, brought as presents, jewels, gems, and 
elephants, and measured the degree of ihi'ir ckiims u]>on the 
emperor of Rome by the distance of the journey, wJiich had 
consumed the space of four years.” Strabo, hi his celebrated 
1 5th book, the most amusing and accurate in his work, and the 
most Vorthy of annotations, and parallel descriptions, which 
may be drawn, very probably by me in a following number of 
the JouRNAi., f»om the easterns and the moderns, likewise 
informs us, « that, in their letters, tnan// ambassadors were 
mentioned, but tl)at three only survived, for the others had died 
(luring the wearisome length of their route.” 
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I shall now add the singular circumstance of tlieir longevity. 
The salubrity of their climate, indeed, was commended above 
by Ammianus Marcellinus : «« The district of country, which 
stretches beyond the river Hypanis,” Strabo adds in his 15th 
book, << is universally admitted to be the best in the world : 
no accurate narrative of it, however, has yet been published, 
but, from the want of complete information, and from the 
distance of the region, all the accounts exalt it too highly, and 
people the country with monsters and miracles, such the tales 
of the ants which dig up go/d, and of brute-animals, and even 
of men, who erhitdl peculiar and monstrous forms, and possess 
peculiar powers : as the Seres Macrobii, who are said to live to 
so vast an age, as to survive two hundred years.” The history 
of the Macrobii Ethiopians, more probably in this instance an 
eastern than an African people, is detailed by Herodotus in 
book 3d. c. 17. by Mela, 3. c. 9. by Pliny, 7. c. 48. by Vale- 
rius Maximus, 8, c. 3. and by Lucian under the section, which 
bears their name. Africa, however, seems a ho to have been 
the residence of a Macrobian race. The sagacious Plutarch 
remarks, that, when the Grecian philosophers are arrived at the 
boundary of their geographical knowledge, they draw on the 
rim of the chart, here monsters are found, and here lie exten- 
sive deserts.” It would require a volume, (and it would appear 
a volume of idle absurdities, if it Vere collected) to comprise all 
the passages in tlie classics, to whicli tlie above observation of 
Strabo concerning the regions beyond the river Hypanis, con- 
cerning Serica and Cathaia, and Sinx applies. Sabbathier on 
the ancient nations has collected, and arranged alphabetically, 
the mass of these fables concerning nations of apes, pygmies, 
centaurs, Amnzonians ; of nations with one foot, or without a 
mouth *, and of cyclops. 

Now it may bb novel information to the readers unacquainted 
with modern translations from the Sanscrit geographers, or with 
the native historians of China, or even with tlic European travel-^ 
Icrs into the East from the fourth to the sixteenth ceiituxy, to learn 
that all these fables of antiquity arc not the inventions of Homer 
and Herodotus, of Curtius and Ovid, but are to be found in, 
perhaps, the more ancient writings of the Sanscrit historians, 
and of the methodical Chinese, la the Ilackluit collection of 
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voyages at the 578th page, the monk Rubriquis observes ; 
^ In the rocks of Cathaia, or of northern China, live creatures, 
which bend not the knee, buvleap — they are hunted.” These 
are obviously the satyrs of the ancients, mere apeS, or men 
of the woods, homines sylvestres. In the first volume, 602d 
page of Harris, in the travels of Marco Polo, < are seen near 
the country of Tancut fhe Chin-Chin^talas,* who are fully 
described by this tourist in very similar terms of fable. In the 
ancient poem of the Ramayuna, which is now appearing in our 
language, the god Rama lights, and conquers, attended by a 
legion of sacred apes. The same poem, at the 316th page, 
describes, as the allies of Rama, sixty thousand Balukhilya, 
who were pigmy sages. In a note to the native Chinese novel, 
called the ^ Pleasing History,' translated into the English, and 
published in four volumes, duodecimo, the following tradition 
is found : The Chinese say, that, in Taitary [of which Tancut 
is a port'on contiguous to their provinces], a nation of Pigmies 
is so small, that ten or twelve of them tic themselves in a string, 
lest the kites and cranes should fly away with one solitary country « 
man.” This story appears to be the origin of the Uiyu^ami of 
Homer, and uf their annual contests with the cranes : now, 
by a very fortunate hint, Herodotus, in describing the armour 
of the Eastern Ethi.)pians, [or the Chinese], seems to draw the 
truUi from such a fable : thk nation had shot the cranes for 
the sake of their skins, and were armed witli a shield covered 
with the skin, and the feathers of the crane.* llie chrono- 
logical progress of the fable through all the pages of the classics 
is the following : we must peruse it with humane chanty for 
the weakness of man, even of the venerable philosophers of 
antiquity, and with every liberal allowance for the unavoidable 
ignorance of the inexperienced and early ages after the flood. 
Homer, in the 3d book of the Iliad, Aristdtlc on animals, 
Ovid's Met. book 6. v. 90. in the edition of Burman, who 
quotes the poet's authorities, or his Greek and Syriac proto- 
types, Strabo, in book 7th, Juvenal, Sat. 13. v. 186, Pliny, in 

* A hundred travellers into Ind'an Air.erira,Nef;iolanf1, or»Sibeiiii, present 
us with prints of tlie^ warlike savages adorned, or armed, or clad in skins of 
birds. 
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book 4th, Mela, in book Sd, c. 8th, Suetonius, in 4ug 83^ and 
Philos. Icon. 2. c. 22. A third instance of conformity between 
the Classical and the Sanscrit mythology is the narrative of the 
Centaurs : it is found in the 12tli book of Ovid s Met. and of 
his prototypes quoted in the edition of Burman ; in the two 
epic* poems of Homer, in Hesiod on the shield of Achilles, in 
the second Pythic ode of Pindar, in the 4th book of Diodorus, 
and in the 9th of Strabo, in Pausanias, 5. c. 10, in the diver* 
sified history of Aillian, 1 1. c. 2, in Apollod. 2. c. 5. 1. 3, and 
in Hyginus s Fables, 33 and 62. Now Wilford, from Sanscrit 
geographers, plants the nation with four feet, or the dmta&pada, 
on the fountains and banks of the river Jumna, in vol. the 8th, 
and at pages 347 and 348, and at page 367 the Asbas, or 
horses, in the modem seats of the Turkmans/ A fourth, and a 
more remarkable instance of coincidence occurs in the tradition 
or fable of an Amazonian people. The following army of 
classics record their existence : Homer, and Virgil with his 
authorities, Herodotus in his 4tli book, and the 1 1 0th c. Strabo 
in the 1 1th book, and Diodorus in the 2d book, Dion. Hal. in 
the 4th, and Plutarch, with his authorities, in the life of Theseus: 
Justin, book 2, c. .5, Apollodorus, 2, c. 3 and 5, Hygin. fab. 
14 and 163, and Jornandes in the 7th c. of the affairs of the 
Goths. Now, in the Pleasing History, the Chinese novel 
mentioned above, in the 4rii voluifie, an entire play is founded 
on the story of a queen of Amazonians situated in Tartary, and 
robbing the adjacent provinces of China of male children. 
Wilford, at tlie 31'6th p<igc, vol. 8th, mentions from the Sans- 
crit authorities a tribe denominated Stirajah, or the Amazons, 
at the northern fountains of tJie river Jumna, 'rhis singular 
tradition survived to the age of Marco l*olo : at the 622d page 
of Harris's collection, he describes them : his expressions are 
similar to the following narrative in Brocquicrc, who, at the 
1.59th and i93d pages of his travels, in the English translation, 
remarks, that he saw a woman wearing a tarquais like a man ; 


' Diotiyi>ius PfTic.c'Ctcs describes in .Srytiiia the Hippopodrs as having the 
feet of horses. Tli*' fable is repeated in tlic travch of Kubriquis aud JoJm dc 
Piano Caipiui. 
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for these women of the Turkman race fight like men ; thirty 
thousand of the females bear the tarquais, and are under the 
dominion of a lord named Turk-gadiroly, who presides among 
the mountains of Armenia : he has ten thousand men at arms 
and one hundred thousand women.” A fifth instance of such 
a resemblance in fable occurs in Captain Wilford at the 347th 
page of the same volume, in which he quotes from the Sanscrits 
the name of the golden tree, or Tani-Canuca^ and we may 
naturally inquire if* the story be not the same as that in Hero- 
dotus. The sixth and seventh examples, which I shall adduce, 
arc the two tribes, whose names are recorded by Captain Wil- 
ford at pages 344 and 347, vol. 8th, the Ecupaduf or single 
footed, analogous to the Mompodes and Knopodes of Pliny ; 
and the Aishamif or aoro/Aoi, of the classics, and particularly of 
Fliny, a people without mouths. The whimsical tradition of 
these clans has reached even to the distant age of Rubriquis, 
and John de Plano Carpini, and is gravely related by Sir John 
Maundcville. Strabo, in the 8th book, and a crowd of the 
poets, Homer, Hesiod, Theocritus, Virgil and Ovid, with tlicir 
numerous prototypes, describe the monstrous Cyclops : even 
this fable has been borrowed from the Indoosj for Captain Wil- 
ford has discovered, near the Sacx of the classics, the tribe of 
Ecavilochenas^ or the one-eyed. Every reflecting reader will 
sicken at this extended series* of absurdities, and in rcvcrenti.il 
silence will throw a mantle on the credulity of the human umler- 
standing. 

Such have been the savage tribes, with which mythology and 
ignorance have covered the frontiers of Thina, and of Serica : 
we shall conclude the essay with more authentic and liistorical 
geography. The last name, which has been given to the 
Chinese by the classics, is the Catthxi, or Chathx, whose situ- 
ation is marked in the geography of Ptolemy, ahd who have been 
identified with China, in Mannert's northern geography, and by 
Dr. Vincent; rival names. Sir William Jones also, in Asiatic 
Researches, vol. 2, p. 21. adds, the name of Khata was given to 
China. I havcf likewise quoted the voluminous account of 
north and south China from Harris's volume, which contains 
the travels of the monk Rubriquis to Kathai, of the two Maho- 
metans, and of Marco Polo. Three passages from the Portuguese 
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which will app^t the most decUiire c{;th6 ideiidty of 
and Cathay^ is tho following : fohn de Plano Carpini, in die 
G4th page of the first Tolume of the Hackluyt collection^ 
describes Zingis-Khan as overwhelming! and plundering a part 
of the Cathayans! whose principal city abounded with gold^ and 
with incredible wealth ; at the 129th page Rubriquis adds^ that 
Catfaaiai a mighty and populous nation. Was anciently the 
SfiRESt who manufacture dresses of sillcj and who ate calledi 
(as Ptolemy observed in book 0, c. 10.) Seres from a town of 
the same name: they possess a town with walls of silver! and. 
with a tower of gold. Strabo likewise at page 699 of the 15th 
book! describes the, site of the Cathei. (Wilford! it is true! 
identifies them in vol. 8. p. 349! Asiatic Researches! with the 
Chatars ; but I suspect a mistake ;} <<Some writers place Cathea> 
the country of the king SopitheSi between the two rivers 
Hydaspes and Aces!ncs : otliers bet/ond the Acesines! and the 
Hyarotis. It is a surprising fact! that so many honors are 
reported to be paid in Cathea to beauty ; even dogs and horses 
are valued for the quality, Oncsicritus relates! that tlie king is 
selected for his charms of person ; at the expiration of two 
month$! a new born child is publicly determined to possess a 
good figure! ^md to be worthy of life! or the contrary ; and he 
is sentenced by the magistiate to tlie! or to live : they tinge their 
beards also with many and various colors, as ornamental : 
many Indoos indeed have adopted the same practice, for the 
^country produces coloring substances admirably adapted to 
dye the hair, and their dresses : and the nation, frugal in other 
respects, loves ornament : the husband and the wife mutually 
choose each otlier; this circumstance appears to be peculiar 
to the Catheaus : the wives also burn themselves on the funeral 
pile of their departed spouses ; the following is said to be the 
reason of the custom: in a former age, the wives, from a 
criminal attachment to young men, had deserted, or poisoned, 
their husbands; to prevent this latter crime, this, law was 
enacted<^neither the law, nor the iX^asoii of* it appear to me 
to be probable, ^fhey say, that in the land of Sopithes a quan- 
tity of salt is dug from a mountain, sufficicint to supply all 
VoL. III. No. VI. R 
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Iitdia : gold and ^vor ore Bkewite ia ducovered in oiher hills 
not for &tanty as Goigos* a dealer in metalsy has described $ 
bnt the foidiansy onskilled in (heir fusion, and in 'metallurgy, 
are ignonnt of the riches, with wluch they abound, and on this 
account, conduct the process with great simplicity.”* Diod. Sic. 
Ix^k 17. c. 10. repeats the above history, and adds, that Alex' 
ander burnt the greatest and strongest town of the Cathei, 
whidi he took vnth difficulty. The inhabitants of another city 
submitted and were spared. The works of Du Halde on China, 
and the translations by the French of the Chinese historians, 
united with the prints, and the descriptions of Mo;itanus in lus 
early <Emba8ues to China and Japan,' will diffuse a strong 
light on the assertions in M. Polo respecting Cathay and Mangi; 
and the nwd must, in my humble opinion, be very prejudiced 
indeed, which, after the investigation, should refuse to admit its 
identity vnth the very ancient China. 

Dr. Jchnson has judiciously observed, that, in tracing the 
origin of any people, the most certain guide is the comparison 
of their language with the speech of a neighbouring state, and, 
I may add, of an earlier kingdom. In closing our dissertatioA 
on the identity of the Seres, the Thinse and the Cathei, with 
■the modem Chinese, it vrill be useful to apply this criterion 
and standard to the language of China in the several ages of 
the Sanscrit authors, of the clUssics, and of the modems. Sir 
William Jones in the discourse quoted above, 372d page, affords 
us this information : ** Their spoken language not having 
been preserved in the usual symbols of articulate sounds, must 
have been for many ages in a continual flux ; their letters, if 
we may so call them, are merely the symbols of ideas ; they 
have no ancient monuments, from which their origin can be 
traced, even by plausible conjecture.” In vol. 1. p. 418. in 
fhe 4to edition, he had observed, that « the torder of sounds 
in the Chinese grammar corresponded nearly with that observed 
in Thibet, and hardly diffPered from that, which the Hindus 
consider ai> the invention of pteir gods.” 

The classics Iiave mefely recorded that the tongue of the 
Seres Offered from that of other men. Pausanias, in the 
passage, which I quoted above, asserts their descent from the 



nungled bl6o4 of lodooe rad of - Sieyflwm - [or .Tartrir^ 
Halhedf one of die most eztensiYe • cn^ntaGsu Emop^ 
produc^i attests in lus pre&ce to the Gemoo ilawSf thi^ 
aU the Hebrew rootSi and the majority of the CSuiiese ate 
referable to the parental tongue^ to the yet mme * ancient 
Sahscrit; and Grorier on Chinai in his second volume, 
S77th page, of the English translation, aver^ <^that their 
language has continued the same, and that no historical fact 
proves their ancient speech to differ from their modem} as' 
China has neither changed its inhabitants, nor admitted, ^ otW 
countries have received, many millions of foreign Colonisti. 
The first chapters of die Chou-king were written two thousabd 
three hundred years before Christ, yet they are still intelligiblew** 
It is the Saxon Chronicle of China. » A speech is preserved 
which was made by an old man to the emperor Yao, and twO 
songs also of an equally remote date. The inscriptions, made 
by the early emperor Tu and inscribed on a roCk, are yet 
understood.” They are to China, Runic* rhymes dn Danish 
rocks: they are a DuUlian inscription: ^'the nation still imitates 
their old Law of King it is obviously tAeir law of the twelve 
tables : the pronunciation, it is admitted, has changed, as may 
be proved by their old rhymes. £bn Haiical, in the passage 
quoted above, confesses, that in Cheen the dialects arc numerous,' 
but seems to me at least to hint, that the language is the same : 
Marco Polo in the 619th page of Harris, is very conclusive and 
satisfactory : In all the nine kingdoms of Mangi one language 
is used, with variety of dialect, and but one sort of writing 
Van Braam, who travelled through the internal provinces of 
China, asserts, in his second volume, tliat << this wonderful 
language only exhibits through that extensive empire the slight 
variation of provincialisms, but that the national speech is 
intelligible in all its principalities, while the tongue of the 
Mandarines is minutely the same in all.” A longer discdssioii 
would oblige us to enter into the structure of their grammar, 
of which Grosier in the above chapter gives an enlarged deliner 
ation, and on which Lord Monboddo, Harris, and Hager, with 
a hundred inferior names, have written commentaries. ^ 

It is more agreeable to the brevity of an essa;^, to intimate the 
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' secret ceuse^ to which we may ascribe the uniformity and 
pernianence of the Chinese tongue. All nations, who have 
remained homogeneous, and uzuningled, during four, five, or 
'siz thousand years; and «who, at the commencement of their 
national existence, were populous, and favorably circumstanced 
for a rapid increase of their population, hate, in every history, 
retained during a long space of time their primitive tongue: 
some will probably only cease to speak a dialect of it, when the 
human race shall disappear from our globe, 'fhis fact is illus- 
trated in the ancient and modern tongue of the Arabian tribes, 
a branch of the Assyrian^ and of the Hebfew stem; of the 
Mogul, of the Sarmatian, or Sclavonian, of the Gothic, including 
the Greek and the Latin, and of tlie venerable Sanscrit. In all 
these illustrious examples, we see nations ranging tliemselves 
into vast masses, and the mother tongue subdividing itself into 
a hundred dialects, but the grand features of the family remain 
unimpaiTe\i. 

Such have been the successive migrations, and such the 
ori^nal seats, of the Qiinese; such have been in various ages tlie 
singular circumstances of the Cathei, Sinse, Thinse, and Seres ; 
and such are the reasons for the inference that they constituted 
merely one people, the Chinese, in their ancient place of resi- 
dence. 

P.K. 


REMARKS 

ON THE INTRODUCTORY LINES OF THE ILIAD. 


PlAin and simple as we find the introductory lines of the Iliad 
tobe,ilie critics do not appear to have adequately comprehended 
diem. I' shall ^erefore here insert the original, with a few 
yemarks in illustration of it. 

' M^viv JfnSc, kd, ilijXijVdSsco 

^ luuqf ikyi 
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S' wpcfa^ip 

^HpmWj driroi; ii iKupx Tf5p^t xSvgmvp 
OUmn^a^ rt grSa^r Jtog ^ IriXticTO /SouAij* 

71fae following is the version of Cowper : 

Sing, Muse, the deadly wrath of Peleus* son, 

** Achilles source of many thousand woes, ^ ' 

^ To the Achaiaii host, which, numerous souls 
Of heroes sent to Ades premature, 

<< And left their bodies to devouring dogs, 

«« And birds of heav'n (so Jove his will perform’d).** 

The object of the poet in this introduction is, to say that 
Jupiter originally planned the destruction of the Greeks ^ and, 
chat the anger of Achilles was but his dnstniment in executing 
it. The words of Prometheus in that play of ^sehylus, when 
replying to the question of /o, who bound him to the rock i 
express the exact nacaning of Homer: 

jBo^Xeujxa |x*y to Slav, Si 

The above translator therefore is not correct when he represents 
the wrath of Achilles as the source of woes to the Greeks ; but 
his mind, in this instance, was too much preoccupied by the 
version of his more tuneful predecessor t 

Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
« Of woes unnumberid, heavenly goddess, sing ; 

« That wrath, which hurl'd* to Pluto’s gloomy reign 
« The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain ; 

Whose limbs unburied on the naked shore 
<c Devouring dogs, and hungry vultures tore, 

Since great Achilles an^ Atridcs strove : 

« Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove.’* 
Neither Pope nor Cowper were sufficiently versed in the lan- 
guage of Homer, and they were misled by those learned editors, 
on whose judgment they implicitly relied. Clarke and Ernestus 
have inserted the clause, Jiog S’ IrsAf/m jSouXig in a pareutheris, 
thus making that foreign and collateral, which was the intrinsic 
and direct object of the poet, namely, that the will of Jove was 
the source or spring of woes to the Greeks, Nor did Mr. Wake-» 
field more adequately understand the passage, who thus writes 
in his Observations on Pope’s Translation : « The true interpre- 
tati on in question is not obvious* I understand the ^poet as 



follovsi But the will of Jove wa/i all thu time aecmpSshing. 
He l^d decreed the destruction of Ttoj, which was brought 
forward by this very means, tife quarrel between ^e chiefs i a 
circumstancei that appeared very likely to impede and even frus* 
trate the grand event For the resentment occasioned by the 
death of Patroclus was fatal to Hector, and in him to Troy.” 

Homer, as Quintilian observes, has expressed the subject of 
his immortal poem with great brevity and perspicuity} but his 
language is highly figurative, as will appear by unfolding the 
primary senses of the terms used by him. From the old noun 
ti, earth, came perhaps the verb Siw^ to place in the earth, hence 
the leading and more appropriate meaning of it is to plants 
which appears the sense of in this place : << Achilles 
planted innumerable woes to the Greeks.— His wrath was the 
soil in which Jove sowed the seeds of destruction to the Greeks.” 
Kuna fmuciy, to plant evils, ^ursufiv, to plant death, is 
a metaphor of frequent recurrence in Homer, and he pursues 
and diversifies it in this place to the end of his exordium. 

Tlie terms expressive of bodily or mental strength are copied 
by analogy from the evolution or growth of trees and plants : 
thus vis or vires is taken from vireo, to be green } vigor from 
rigeof to vegetate. On this principle, the Hebrew in ah, ver- 
dure, or a plant in its bloom, is tlie parent of the Greek or 
the adverbialized Tfi, sliength\ and of the hence derived adjec- 
tive strong, but the primary sense of which is blooming. 

Thus our poet characterises the wife of Alcinous as 
surely not meaning strong or brave, but blooming. Farther, the 
Hebrew and Arabic mn hubl, is to shake, or cut down fruit from 

tree. Hence apparently orrw, to strike, and by dilating the 
.aspirate into two vowels laitrto, of which the compound irqoi- 
Stffgrco therefore here .means prematurely to mow or to cut down. 
The souls of heroes were the fruits, which the v^rath of Achilles 
Was tfie means of cutting to the ground ; and they served in this 
state to feed dogs and vultures. The figure of cutting men 
down in the bloom of life, like green grass, is common in all 
. Asiatic writings, and especially in the Jewish Scriptures. 

Finally, the words rsXim, rsAfta», daXAco, are doubtless of the 
same origin, and«are applied with the strictest propriety to trees 
when e^orescing, to flowers that blossom, or to fruits that 



ripen ; and the sense which Homer conveys .by inXifm U, ofvi 
tie uill of Jove ripened or matured^ it. The whole passage 
may be thua rendered : « The ^rath of Achilles planted inno^ 
merable woes to the Greeks, prematurely cut down to Hadies 
the souls of many blooming heroes, and made their bodies a 
prey to dogs and birds $ but (while the wrath of AchiUes sowed 
the seed of this ruin) the will of Jove (was the cause which) 
ripened it into perfection.” 

It is a circumstance which deserves attention^ and which 
confirms the above explanation, that Aeschylus, inhis Hepta q^i 
Thebais, has obviously imitated this passage of Homer ; and he 
appears to have understood it in the figurative sense here 
explained ; for, when the Chorus were describing the honors 
that would ensue on the capture of that city, they say 
OUr^oy vo^Aiy r^iiS 

"'AiSt irpoii^ah er. 322. 

The sentiment of which is this : << What pity that this ancient 
city, in the height of prosperity, as a tree laden with fruits, 
should prematurely be cut down and plunged into Hades ” (see 
what is said of Chorazin and Bethsaida in Math, xi.) The 
Chorus, after dropping the allusion, resumes it at line 359. 
IlavToiotwos Sff Koifiros ^ufneihs 
Hsfrdv etXyuvsi xug^o"a$* 

Ilfxgoy rd/V AahoLij^TfiiriKcby, 

Here the tree, to the root of which the axe of destruction was 
laid, showers down its foliage and fruits; and, by falling, 
pains the spectators, who before viewed them with delight. 
These fruits gave pleasure to the virgins, who contemplated 
them from their chambers ; and they now occasion proportion- 
able anguish by tumbling on their heads. This contrast of 
present pain with past pleasure in the mind of the poet, is the 
circumstance, On which is founded the propriety of the expres- 
sions dAyJvai and ittKgov Q[jLfjt,oL, The obscurity ^of this 

passage has been felt, but not removed, by the critics. 

Homer considered the individuality, or essence pf man, as 
consisting in his body, and not in his souL The wrath of 
Achilles sent many blooming souls of heroes to Hades, but 
made those heroes themselves a prey to dogs, lie natural 
system of Epicurus florished long before the birth of that philo- 
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sophcf} ;itid our great bard appears obliquely to inculcate it, 
when he docs not profess to do so. Lucretius himself with all 
his admiration of Ae Grecian sage, was desirous to support bis 
system by the authority of Homer : 

« Quo neque permanent animcc, neque cqrpora nostra ; 

Sed qiixdam simulacra, modis pallentia miris : 

« Unde sibi exortam, semper florentis Homeri 
Commemorat speciem, lacrumas efFunderc salsas 
Coepisse, ct rcrum naturam expandcre dictis/’ 

The simtf/acra or specien here mentioned were called by 

Epicurus, and by Homer ; and the Latin poet alludes 

perhaps to the introductory lines of the Iliad. Those philo- 
sophers, who believed in the immateriality of mind, as placing 
the essence of self in soul^ uniformly borrowed the term sotii to 
signify 8e/J\ Thus in Hebrew and Arabic nup/is means 
souf and self; and they would express, << a man threw himself 
into the riVer,” by «« he threw his soul into the river.” On this 
principle a great number of passages in Greek and Hebrew 
receive much illustration. In Gen. iii. 8. we read And they 
heard the voice of the Lord walking in the garden in tJie coo/ of 
the fh///.” But the original is ovn nnV tarutu'lt hejom, in the 
spirit of the doyf or “ n/ thr seif-same I'he wearied man, 
in one of the fables of I is represented as invoking 

death to his spirit y i. e. to htuieelf The poni.iry sense pf 
is breathy which is also that of Sviiog, jniiuly it being derived 
from the Persian dum. Hence these terms in Homer and other 
Greek writers came to signify se/f as 'Apyjfiivog 5jw having 

preserved himself; fluaov, having destroyed himself; 

and, wlicn our Lord is said to groan h tw TTVsifAun, the phrase 
means that he groaned hi himself; i. e, he Sighed without 
explaining to any around him the cause of the sorrow that 
swelled his bosom. — Sec Mark, viii. 13. 

Otu the other hand, those philosophers, who considered the 
essence of man as consisting in mailer y used the terms equivalent 
to body, to denote self; hence corpus in Latin, and in 
Greek, are sometimes employed in riiis signification, and this is 
(ho reason why Homer, in the above passage, uses aurov^, them>* 
selvcsf for aifiarS. in opposition to 
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ATHENIANS, 

If we turn our attention to the Athenians, we shall find the 
same respect paid to age even among^those fierce and haughty 
democrats. No man, who was under thirty, could be admitted 
a member of the senate of five hundred ; * and, when the senate 
was assembled, the herald first called upon^ those, who were 
above fifty years of age, to deliver their sentiments : we find 
Demosthenes, who florished so many ages after the time of their 
legislator, Solon, and Who lived in times of such deplorable 
corruption, compelled to apologize, in his 1st Philippic, for 
rising to speak before the older members had delivered their 
sentiments. ^ 

Aristophanes, in his comedy of the Clouds, (v.993.) represents 
the allegorical personages of Dicasus andof Adieus ^^contending," 
as Mr. Cumberland observes in his translation, “ for the pos« 
session of their pupil, Phidippides, after the manner of the 
choice of Hercules.” The poet thus contrives to introduce a 
comparison of the old system of education with the corrupt 
principles, which then prevailed in the schools : after Dicaeus 
has described in, lively colors the rational system of former 


* That tliirty was the senatorial i|ge is evident from Xenophon's A|ein. 
(1. 1. c. 1. Pii.) Wpvf, Spa [s /»4 h ^ 

fim» rwi tud i dsn, g$vXiiu9 m 

is cvjrsi ffMfM/s •vri, ro ftmPiyv funi(9ts Wp. 
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times, he proceeds to deliyer this advice to Fhidijppides, whidi 
I shaU give in the words of Mr. Cumberland: 

Be wise, therefore, young man, and turn to me — 

** Tam to the better guide, so shall you learn 
** To scorn the noisy forum ; shun the bath, . 

And turn with blushes from the scene impure ; 

Then conseiot^ innocence shall make gouhold 
" To spurn tV injurious, but to reverend age 
Meek and suhniisivef rising Jrom your seat 
«c To pay the homage duet nor shall you ever 
" Or wring the patent's soul, or stain your own/' 

I must not dissemble the fact, that Herodotus, when he informs 
us in a passage, which I have already cited, that the Egyptians 
rise from their seats before old men, and yield die road to them, 
at the same time observe^ << that the Lacedaemonians alone of 
the Grecians agree with them in this respect Xenophon also 
puts these words, as I have before observed, into the mouth of 
the yi^tnger Pericles : << When will Athens rival Sparta in 
paying respect to age? Her young men begin by despising 
their parents, and hence arises the contempt which they feel 
for the aged and hoary head.” Pericles seems to have considered 
this disrespect to age as one of the causes of the conuption, 
which then prevailed in their manners. Nymphodorus, how- 
ever, in the passage, which I have already cited, says, that « this 
custom was observed alike %y Egyptians, and by Grecians;^ 
and, in that chapter of the Memorabilia,' where Socrates endea- 


' L. S. c. 3. IS. l(>. ■ < Hilrv fJtaXajt? Valckenacr on Horo- 

dolus (1. bO.) deems this passage spurionsy but why should we not sup- 
pose (as Benwcll observes in liis notes on Xenophon's Mem. Sd cd. p. 
that tlie couch of honor was softer than the other coiiclies ? Thus wc are 
infonned by Mr. Bell, in his journey to Constantinople! (vol. 2. p. 417.) that 
the'ambassador, accompanied by the gentlemen of his retinue, went into the 
TJsier'B tent, where a stool wr.s prepared for his excellency; the gentlemen 
stood during the time the ambassador remained : the vizier sat, cross-legged, 
on a zepha raised about half a foot from the floor, which wok all laid with rich 
coyets.*’ Captain tTnmer, in his Embiisy to Tibet, (p. 245.) sa>8, in his 
aflcoant of a visit to Snopoon Choomboo : We took our seats on piles ef 
MehmnZt that had been plocedm the opposite sttle ef the remJ* The CAinese also, 
if J W'W>t niitak^u, fit upen piles pf easAioas, I hope the reader will hew 
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vours to reconcile tbe two brodbcrs, Chcrepho and Querecrat^f 
and adnses ChxrectateS) the younger the two, to 

' pardon a digression to explain from Savaiy a passage of Virgil, He obaems^ 
in his inii letter: “ The master of the bouse receives visitors without many 
compliments, but in an affectionate manner : his equals go and seat themselves 
by him, with their legs crossed; aposturc by no means fttiguing with clothes, 
which do not fetter the limbs: his inferiors are on their knees and seated on 
their heels : persons of great distinction sU on an eleoaied tophOf tthis passage 
supplies another comment on the passage above, as, beside the mention of the 
sopha, it shows the great difference, which the Egyptians make at their feasts 
and vkitB, between equals, inferiors, and superiors ; and why should we not. 
suppose that something of this kind also prevailed among tlie Greciana?] from 
which they overlook the company : thus Eneas was in the place of honor iq 
the palace of Dido, when seated on a high bed, lie related to the queen tiie 
disastrous fete of Troy reduced to ashes: 

Indc toro pater Eneas sic orsns ah alto* — I. S, v. 

[Heyne says : altus taiitiim oniat ; et erant tricUnares lecti raagnificentim 
caiisk alti^ accedebant pulvini,”] the epithet of father proves that Virgil 
was perfectly acquainted with ‘eastern manners, with whom the name of 
Father is the most respectable title, which one can confer on any man : thej 
still think it an honor to be so called : on tlie birth of a son, they quit their 
proper name for the appellation of Father of such a one, llius, in tlie passage^ 
wliich 1 have just quoted from Mr. Hell, we arc told that the vizier sat on oa 
elentied sophu: thus Mr. Hell says, in his journey to Ispahan, (vol. 1. p. 81.) 
the ambassador was received fin tlic Chan] in a magnificent hall, spread 
witli fine carpets ; there teas a seat placed fw the ambaHsador, while the rest of 
f he company stU cross-legged on the carpets^ in the Persian manner :*\Agoin in 
p. 115. We were placed cross-legged on the carpets [at the house of the 
Devettar] except the ambaiisador, wlwt had a Hiat.'* Tims Captain Turner says, in 
his Embassy to Bootan, (p. S7.) “ Wcadvaiici‘tl,and took onrscats [attlichouse 
of the Soobah of Bu\adcwar] — he sat oppOMte to us, on a scarlet cloth, having a 
square piece of tiger’s skin in the centre, spread upon a stage wood, which 
tea^ fletated about a fool from the floor," He sayn, in p. 357, We found the 
regent [of Tibet] and Soopoon Cliooni boo seated upon the left*hand-side of the 
throne, on eierated seats raised with satin cushions tiro raised seats of cushions 
had been prepared, ttnpards which the regent, waring his hand, with a very signifip 
cant look, directed us to be scaled [compare this passage also with Xenophon 
above] Again, in p. 333. 1 was allowed to visit Teshoo Lama, and found 

him placed, in great form, upon his JUisnud, a fabric of silk cu8\iona piUA due upon 
another, until the seat is eleoated to the height if four feet from the Jtoor,”--^MT, 
Ilarqier has given other instances iq vol. ii. p. 500, 4th cd. 
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the first overtures of peace, Chxrcci^tcs replies, that « it is 
absurd to eipcct him, the younger, to begin, whcii 'aTl mankind 
have agreed in making tlic elder take tlie lead, on every occasion, 
both of speech and of action the great master of morality, 
and of reason, asks in his turn, wlietlicr it is not the acknow- 
ledged custom of mankind for the younger to give the road to 
the elder, whenever he meets him, to rise from his seat, when- 
ever he approaches him, to honor him with a soft couch, and 
to allow him the priority of speech?” From what lias been said, 
\ think that it may fairly be concluded, that the Lacedemonians 
were more particular tli^n the Athenians in observing this 
goodly custom even in the more virtuous era of the Athenian 
history; but that it was observed by those Athenians, who 
paid any attention to moral propriety, even in the time of 
Socrates, when the Athenians had degenerated from the 
yirtuous simplicity of their ancient manners. 

I sl&ll now proceed to present to the reader the opinions of 
Aristotle, of Plutarch, and of Phocylides, upon this branch of 
moral duty, and shall thus close this part of our subject. Aris- 
totle,' in his Politics, (book vii. c. H.) when he is discussing 
the topic of obedience, says : Nature will here be our best 
guide, who has m;ule the diitinction between age and youth ; it 
is the privilege of age to command, and it is the duty of youtli 
to obey : surely no man can^ remonstrate against such an autho- 
rity, even if he considers himself as superior, in any respect, 
to the man, v/lio exercises it over him, especially as he may 
console himself ^by the reflection, that advanced age will confer 
upon him a similar degree of power.” The same great master 
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The oW Trading here in •iSi ^ ••jJ' li ; |nit the latter reading, wJiirli K 

proponed in Vietpriun’s commentary upon thin work, gives to the passage s«| 
Wnch spirit, and rarrirS with it snrhan air of probability, that I haveadoptei^ 
)C IQ tliis tun&Idtion. • 
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of reason sajs in his Ethics, (book ix. c. S.) * « that we should 
show to our seiuors the honor, which is due to their age, by 
rising at their approach, by yielding our seats to them, and by 
paying to them every other mark of respect.” Diogenes, the 
Laertian, in bis curious and valuable Lives of the Grecian 
philosophers, ” (segm. 82. 1. 5.) tells us, that Demetrius used to 
inculcate these three duties upon the young : to reverence 
their parents at home ; to reverence their seniors in the public 
roads s and, when they strayed into retired and desert places, to 
reverence themselves.”* The Cheronxan philosopher, in his 
tract on the Education of Children, says : Philosophy teaches 
us the difference between honor and turpitude, between justice 
and injustice ; what we are to pursue, and what wc are to 
shun : Philosophy teaches us to reverence the gods, to honor 
our parents, to respect the aged head^ to obey the laws and the 
magistrates of our country : Philosophy teaches us not to violate 
our matrimonial vows, not to insult our slaves, to be neither 
arrogant in prosperity, nor dejected in adveftity, to be trans- 
ported neither with rage, nor with joy : ” these,” continues 
Plutarch, are the choicest blessings, which philosophy brings 
in her train.” Mr. Gifford, in his translation of the 13th satire 
of Juvenal, has produced a beautiful fragment of the poet 
Phocylides ^ upon this subject, which speaks in the same strong 
language : it is given in a note. What need is there to produce 
any addition?! testimonies? Plcni sunt omnes libri, plena: sapi- 
entium voces, plena cxemplorum vetustas. 


* y uf ftif yonuFt Swk fuiXtrr 

To7i airicif rov wxi xaXXtcp $ MVT«fV ih ruvr hrec^KUt xtti xaC*9n^ 

cu rreiTetf Js, ytnveiff yu^ m etCritt zrstr^i km T«j? 

0*0^0 Vi ^ Tov aXXx rkf rntr^utiiif, eficwf ii Kxi Kti 

VMTi yilS ZSr^i(F^VTif»tTif€49 W K»0' iXtKM¥, UiraiMa TeCCli, KM KtCTKK?JffH, 

XXS T«r$ TMVTCIf. ^ 

* Tovs novf ifn idr, M pit rfe dKMf, rtis y§vuf uitMuh w 

^•vtAiFMruyrKu » tms Uvnif. • 

• • 

^ AiiurtM 7r0Xi0Kf$Ttif9Vff iiWv yefvnp 


yt(K99p yi»in 3* xruX^wrdP 

Vftrfivp ifuSXifut miTfi; trMs riptuv-i 
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We find the same resp^t paid to age by the. Roman legis« 
lator. Romulus styled the supreme council, which he himself 
established at Rome, the Senate, or assembly of aged men. 
But, though the Senate of Rome was, by the institution of its 
founder, Composed of aged men, yet younger men were, in 
subsequent times, admitted to the same honor. Ovid has some 
pretty lines upon this subject in the 5th book of his Fasti, v. 57. 
Magna fuit quondam capitis reverentia cani, 

Inque suo pretio ruga senilis erat : 

Martis opus juvenes, animosaque bella gerebant, 

Et pro Dis aderant in statione suis ; 

Viribus ilia minor, nec habendis utilis armis, 

Consilio patriae ssepe ferebat opem: 

^ Nec nisi post annos patuit tunc Curia seros ; 

Nomen et aetatis mite Senatus erat: 

Jura dabat populo senior, finitaque certis 
Legibus est a^tas, unde petatur honor. 

£t medius juvenum, non indignantibus ipsis, 

Ibat ; et interior, si comes unus erat: ‘ 

Verba quis auderct coram sene digna nibore 
Dicere ? Censuram longa scnecta dabat : 

Romulus hoc vidit ; selectaque pectora patres 
Dixit ; ad hos urbis summa rclata mvx : 

Hinc sua majores posuisse vocabula Majo 
Tangor, et aetati consuluisse suae : 


‘ Gcmer quotes this passage in his Thesaurus, under cornea: as his obser- 
vation it important, 1 shall quote it here : Hor. Serm. H, a, 17. 

Nec tameu illi * 

Tn comes exterior, si postulct, ire recuses. 

SinisVerior, in sinistTh parte positU), ut explicat Porphyr. eleganter in hunt: 
looanTaniebas 14, S4, itemque Lips. Elect, e, S* IHud quidem satis apparet 
cvtcrjoriai' esse in|nu8 lionoratuni, ampliorem interiorem : ctiam illad latua 
iigere ene exteriorem .esse, qiiod in primis locos Horatii modo laudatus 
dedaiat : de interiom loco Grid. Fasti, 5, 67. Quid ai orta eat hate ratio inde, 
gaod hoaorettori cQKeedUMit ad muram irs, iatus aitorum, fiudum, tegit corneal" 
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Et Nunitor * di&se potest, « Da/Romulei meniem 
Hunc senibtts ;* nee avum sustinutsse nepos. 

Nec leve praepositi pignus successor honoris 
Junius a juvenum nomine dictns habet. 

However, though we find no positive assertion on the •subject 
of admission, in the classics, yet we may, as Dr. Adam ' 
observes, reasonably conclude, from certain laws, which the 
Romans gave to foreign nations at different times, that the sena- 
torial age was not below thirty. This was, as we have* seen, the 
senatorial age at Athens by the laws of Solon, and only half the 
senatorial age at Sparta by the laws of Lycurgus. The Roman 
senators were usually asked their opinion by the consul, or the 
praetor, (if the consul was absent) from their dignity, or their 
age, as the different offices of government could be filled only 
by persons of a certain age.^ The order, in which they sat on 
the benches/ which seem to have been distinct from one another, 
was probably determined by their dignity, such as consular, 
praetorian, aedile, tribunitian, and quaestorian, or, in other words, 
by their age. No certain time seems anciently to have been 


' Pliitarcli, in liis Life of Nuina, fives us an account of the origin of the 
names of the ten months, which tlien constitntod the Roman yeai‘. He says, 
that the month of May is so cdIU <1 from Maia, tin* mother of Mcrriiiy, to whom 
it if consccratofi, and that the month of Jfine is so called from its beinf the 
youthful season of the year. >Sone writers, lion ever, assert, tiiat these two 
montlis borrow their iram^sfrom the two a<;es,o1d and young ; for the older men 
arc called mq/ares, and the younger men are cntle J jvaiorcs, Gesner mentions 
in his Thesaurus two or three diiTcront etymolosics : ** Junius Meiisis, teste 
Pesto, d Juooiie piitatiir clictus, «|iicin Jiinoiiialeiu, et Junonium dicebant. 
Sed posted detritia quibusdam lili ris, c\ Jnuonio Junius cst diebu. Sunt 
qui piitaiit a Juiiio Bnito dietum Junium : Vid. Macrob. Saturn, i. Ig. Alii 
a junioribus derivant; sicut Maium a majoribus, Ovid. Past. G. 88. 

Juiiiiwtest juvenum, qui fuit ante senum. 

Maius Mensis : a majoribus dictus c^st Macrob. Saturn, i. ig. Sunt qui Maium 
a Majestate ded dcuominatum vcliiit, quod flamen Vulcanalis Calcndis Afaiia 
huic d«m rem divinam facit." So uncertain a field of critirism is etymology t 
Spectatum adinissi, risum teneatis amici f • 

* Adam’s Roman Antiquities, p. 4. 

^ Adam’s Roman Antiquities, p. IS. 

^ V^dam’s Roman Antiquities, p. H, 
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fixed fqr the enjoyment of different ofiices, as Ciccfro in liia 
5th Philippic, positively asserts, tliat there were no Leges 
Annales in former times. As the different offices of govern^ 
mcnt were created on different emergencies, regulations on this 
point were probably made at the time of their creation. Lucius 
Villius, in the year of Rome 573, made a specific law for the 
purpose, though some rule seems to have been previously 
observed. Cicero, in his 5th Philippic, positively asserts the 
consular age to have been forty^three, and this was the highest 
civil honor at Rome. The first civil office, which could be 
enjoyed/ was the quxstorship, which some scholars have 
asserted, from a passage in Dio, might be held at the age of 
twenty-five ; other scholars have fixed the age at twenty -seven, 
on the authority of Polybius, who says, that the Romans were 
obliged to serve ten years in the army before they could aspire 
to any civil magistracy ; and, as the military age was seventeen^ 
the ousestorial age was twenty-seven 5 but Cicero, who often 
boasts that he had acquired all the honors of the city, without 
any repulse, in his proper year, had passed his thirtieth year 
before he obtained the quxstorship, which he administered in 
the subsequent year in Sicily. Hence the usual age of enjoy- 
ing the quaestoTship in the age of Cicero, was thirty-one. 

Plutarch, in his life of Publicola, informs us, that this dis- 
tinguished statesman, and disinterested patriot, left without a 
colleague by the death of Brutus, who fell in the field of battle, 
procured Lucretius, tlic father of the injured Lucrctia, to be 
appointed his colleague, and gave to him the fasces, together 
with the precedency, as die older man^ and this mark of respect 
to age has been continued from that time. We will here 
remark, that the two consuls were preceded by twelve lictors, 
who carried the fasces, or bundles of rods, in the middle of which 
axes were placed. Valerius Publicola, as Plutarch informs us 
in his life, ordered the axes to be taken away from the rods, as 
the badges of tyranny, but his successor restored them. The 


* Adam's Roman Antiquities, p. 105- 
^ Adam's Konuin Antiquities, p. 4. 
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lictors bore tKe rods before each of the consula in his turn for a 
month, while they were at Rome, lest such a splendid appear- 
ance of royal authority in two persons at once should excite any 
apprehensions in the multitude. While one of the consuls 
made his public appearance with these displays of power, his 
colleague was preceded only by a crier, and followed by the 
lictors without their rods : their authority was equal, and the 
Valerian law gave the right of priority to the elder Plutarch 
says, that the law was continued to his time, but he is probably 
mistaken, as Aulus Gellius, in the 14th c. of the 2d book of his 
Attic Nights, informs us, that the Julian law of Augustus, to 
promote matrimony and population, assigned the right of priority 
to him, who had the greatest number of children \ and he was 
generally called consul major, or prior ; but the preference was 
still given to the older consul if they were equal in other respects. 

Many passages might be produced to show the great respect 
with which age was treated on every occasion, and in every 
place, among the Romans, even to a late period of their history; 
but I shall content myself with quoting a few of the most 
remarkable passages. Juvenal, in his 13th satire, when he is 
arraigning the predominant vices of the times in which he lived, 
contrasts the profligate contempt of age, which then prevailed, 
with the high respect which was paid to it in the reign of 
Saturn, or, to divest his words o£ poetic diction, in the most 
virtuous xra of the Roman history. The warmth and energy, 
with which he expresses his sentiments, show the vast impor- 
tance, which was attached to a reverence for age in his scale of 
moral duty : 

Credebant hoc grande nefas, ct morte piandum, 

Si juvenis vetulo non assurrexerat, et si 
Barbato cuicunque puer, licet ipse videret 
Plura dom^ fraga, et majores glandis acervos : 

Tam venerabile erat praxedere quatuor annis, 

Primaque par adeo sacra' lanugo senecta* ! v. 54>— 2. 

This passage supplier us with some curious information. Juve- 
nal says not only that the young man rose fromjiis seat before 
the old man, but that every boy showed the same respect even 
to the bearded youth, though four years constituted the sole 
disparity. 

VoL. 111. No. VI. 
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I hope that I have fully proved^ in the Third Number of the 
Classical Journal^ that Juvenal means byywer, a boy of fifteen, 
tuid by barbatuSf a youth of nineteen; by juveniSf a man of 
forty, and by vetulus, a man turned forty-five : hence then wc 
learn the curious fact, that not only the boy of fifteen was 
obliged to rise before the youth of nineteen, but that the man 
of forty-five was obliged to show the same respect to his 
senior: we may make a further remark, that the boy of fifteen was 
obliged to show this respect to the youtli of nineteen, however 
inferior in life to himself, as is proved by the context; and 
consequently that the man of forty-five was obliged to rise 
before his senior, however inferior in life to himself. 

Valerius Maximus (in the 2d c. of the 2d book of his miscel- 
laneous work) says, that young men used to lavish honors 
upon the hoary head with such wakeful attention, that they 
seemed to consider the aged as their common fathers. When- 
ever the senate was summoned to meet, they would conduct 
to the house some one of the senators, either a relation, or a 
friend of tlieir father, and would patiently wait by the folding- 
doors of the house, for the dismissal of die assembly, to reconduct 

him to his own home : If they were invited to a 

dinner, they would regularly inquire who were to belong to 
the party, lest they should by mistake occupy a couch, to which 
an older man would have a better title ; and, when the table 
was removed, dicy would wait for them to rise, before they 
themselves would attempt to depart:^ hence we can easily 
see what reserve and modesty prevailed, even during the time 
of carousal, while they were present.” Aulus Gellius (in the 
14«th c. of the 2d book of his Attic Nights) has used even 
stronger language : he says, that more distinguished honors 
were, among the Romans of the earlier times, paid to age, than 
either rank or wealth could command ; and that the young men 


* Gill telli us, on St. Matthew, (r. xxiii. v. 6.) that [among the Jews] “ 
senior mn, who were venerable with age, or excelled in prudence and antlia- 
rity, the eiUinff and the mor«' honorable place were gitin; and, when the 
table wa-} taken away, they used to rise firdt:’' CAlcx. ab Alex. Geoial. Dier. 
1. V. c. SI.) See Burder's Oriental Custonu, vol. ii. p. Sos. Sd cd. where this 
passage is cited.* 
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tS those days used to rererenra their elders aTmost as gods, and 
treat them almost as parents. The precedency vas given to 
age in every place, and ^e preference was shown to age on every 
Occanon. We are informed by the writers of Roman antiqui- 
ties, diat the junior part of the company used to conduct the 
older men to their homes from a feast $ a custom derived, as 
they relate, from the Lacedxmonians, among whom citizens 
were, by the laws of Lycurgus, always treated on .every occa- 
sion with higher respect, as they advanced in years.' ” 


■ Soma writers assert, as we are infonned by Plutarch, in his Life of Numa, 
that Numa was the scholar of Pythagoras ; while other writers affirm, that 
Pythagoras of Samos florished five generations below tlie time of Numa; 
[“ Py tJiagoras, the philosopher, visited Italy in the reign of tlie elder Tkrquin, 
in the 51st Olympiad, and four generations, as Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
asserts, after Niima.'*--Laf^Aonie’s AWe] but that Pythagoras of Sparta, who 
won the prise at the Olympic race in the 61st Olympiad, (about tlie third 
year of which Numa came to the throne) travelled ihto Italy, foinicd an 
acquaintance with the prince, and assisted him in tlie regulation of the govern- 
ment : hence many Spartan customs were introduced by Pytliagoras among 
the Romans; but, let os not forget that Numa was of Sabine extraction, and 
that the Sabines pride themselves upon a I^cedapmoiiian origin : ['* tlie same 
Dionysius informs us, that he found in the history of the Sabines, that, while 
Lycurgus was tlie guardian of his nephew, Euromus (Cbarilaiis it should be), 
some of the Lacedaemonians, unable to endure the severity of his laws, fled into 
Italy, and settled first at Pometia , from whence several of tJiem removed into* 
the coiintiy of the Sabines, and, uniting with that people, taught them their 
customs, particularly those relating to the conduct of war, to fortitude, 
patience, and a frugal and abstemious manner of living: this colony then 
settled in Italy one hundred and twenty years before the birth of Numa.”^ 
Langkonu's Note,} Thus we see that these Roman antiquaries had some 
grounds of probability for tlieir assertion ; but, perhaps, it is as nureasonable 
to derive this goodly custom from the Lacedaemonians, as it would be unrea* 
•enable to say, that lycurgus borrowed hU laws on respect to age from the 
Jewish legislator, who, in the 19th of Leviticus, gives this commandment to 
the Jews : ** Hum shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honor the ikee df the 
old man, and fear thy God, I am the Lord." We must not rashly conclude, 
that, because certain customs and laws, which have been observed for ages in 
one country, are found in another country, they were borrowed from that 
country ; for the two nations might have bad one common origin ; this remark 
appears to me of considerable importance in the disensaion qf subjects, which 
Involve the origin of nationsr end of rites. 
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Cicero^ in his treatise on Old Age^ c. 18 . sajs, that young 
men in his time used to yield (he road to the hoary head in the 
streets, to rise from their seats at the approach of aged men, to 
salute them as they passed, to conduct them to public places, to 
escort them to their homes, to court their 'company, and to 
consult them in every difficulty.” ' Ovid, in a passage, which I 
have already quoted^ also tells us, that the young men used 
to escort the aged through the streets : if two jouths accom- 
panied an bid man, they used to place him in the middle, and 
where only one accompanied him, he used to give him the wall 
£t medius juvenum, non indignantibus ipsis, 

Ibat ; et interior, si comes unus erat. 

Cicero tells us, in his treatise on Old Age, (c. 18 .) that 

there is, among other excellent rules, which are observed in 
the Augural College, one, which merits particular mention, 
that every member delivers his opinion by his seniority, and 
that the senior takes the precedency of all the younger mem- 
bers, even though they should be his superiors in point of rank.” 
Melmoth in a note on this passage, says, that the eldest member 
was always the president of the society.^ This respect to age 
not only was observed on these public occasions, but influenced 
their conduct in domestic life, and in ordinary conversation. 
We are told in the inimitable Essay on Friendship, that Scipio, 
the conqueror of Hannibal,* and the pride of Rome, treated 
Quintus Maximus, his elder brother, an excellent character, 
though he was very inferior to himself, “ with as much defe- 
rence and regard, (to use the translation of Melmoth) as if he 
had advanced as far beyond him in every other article, as m 
point of years.” Cicero, in a letter to his brother Quintus, 
positively declares, that an elder brother is intitled to the respect 
of his younger brother.* 

When Lxlius had, as he thought, satisfied«»the wishes of his 
sons-in-law, Scaevola and Fannius, who had requested him to 
give them a discourse on Friendship, Fannius intreats him to 
proceed^ and says, that he antmr% in his crjm right foi'Scavolaf 


* Adun’a Aiitu|uitie», p. SOS. 7. 8. 

Quid verd tiiuin filinm? Quid imaginem tuain, quam msus Cicero ct aiaa- 
bat at fratrem, ct Jam ut majorcni fratrem verebaturp 
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nsho is the younger*^ Here then we see that age was privileged 
to speak before youth^ not only in the Senate, and in the Augu- 
ral College, but in ordinary conversation. 

Cicero, in his essay on Old Age, declares, that the respect, 
which is paid to age, forms an infallible criterion to determine 
the moral advancement of a people.” ' 

He declares, in his Offices,* that to reverence his ciders is 
the bounden duty of a young man and says, that he should 
select from them the best and the most approved characters, that 
he may regulate his conduct by their advice, and submit to their 
authority \ for the ignorance of youthful minds must be guided 
by the experience of age/’ Even in the moments of relax- 
ation, and the reign of pleasure,” continues this admirable 
moralist, ‘‘ let them never forget the rule of temperance, and 
never transgress the bounds of modesty ; and this object will be 
more readily effected, if the elders arc suffered to mingle with 
them on these occasions.” I have already shown, tliat the 
young and the old were required by the laws of l^ycurgus to 
associate constantly together; and Valerius Maximus’ tells us 
that the young and the old mingled together at the banquets of 
the Romans in early times : he says, that the aged part of the 
company used to sing, to .the sound of the pipe,*^ the illustrious 
achievements of their ancestors, to infuse a spirit of emulation 
into the young men, who were present ; he declaims upon the 
glory, and the utility of the contest : he observes, “ that, as 
youth paid its tribute of respect to age, so age, when it was 
in the wane of its own strength and activity, distinguished by 
its favors and regards tliose, who were entering upon the busy 
stage of public life ; ” he asks, in a tone of triumphant exult- 


* Haec— >i|i.sa sunt fionorabilia, quu: vidciitur Icvia ati|iu* ooiiiiiiiiiiia; sahitari, 
appeti, deredi, assiirxi, deduci, rcduci, runsuli : qua* ct apiid iio«, et in aliis 
civitatibus, ut qna.'qiic opthne moiata, ita diiigcutiiuinic obsonaiitur, c. 18. 

^ L. 1. 0. 3 K 

3 L. 2. c. 1. $ lo. * 

♦ Cicero, in tlie 1st book of his Tusculan Disputations, lias also preserved 
this ^t, and appeals to the Origines of Cato for the truth oHiis assertion; aad 
QuintUiaii (1. 1. c. 8. dc Musieft) has made the same remiik* 
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ation, what other country can exhibit such an admirable 
mode of public instruction ? From these schools/’ says he, the 
Camilluses, the Scipios, the Fabriciuses, the Marcelluses, the 
Fabiuses, issued into public life : ” and he adds, with a servility, 
which is too often discoverable in his pages, ** hence tlie deified 
Caesars, the noblest members of heaven, came to dispense their 
blessings upon the Roman world.” 

1 shall ofier, on a future occasion, some remarks on the 
respect, which was paid to age among the Jews. 

R. 
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Qnid cat cnini tarn fnrioMim, quatii vrrborum >g 1 optimonim atqac orna- 
tissitnomin sonitus iiiaiiis, nulla Mibjccta scntcnti.i ncc Hciciitia ? — ricm» tie 
(hraL i. 12. •’ 

HoiipoA of huge M ords, iiphoonlerl hideously, 

With horriti soinnl, though liavinj; little sense, 

Ifave inarr'd the face of f^ondly Poesie. 

Spenser, 


Of all the authors that have been marred and disfigured by the 
absurdities of Grammarians, there arc none that have suffered so 
much in this respect as Homer. This circumstance is easily 
accou^itcd for. Throughout the whole of his works we find 
words interspersed, which occur in such forms as not to admit 
of being Classed under any particular dialect. 

The greater part of these consists of such of the earlier forms 
as were prevalent during the time of Homer, but afterwards ^ 
gradually disappeared in the writings of those poets who iouno- 
diately succeeded him. 
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Of this class are the forms ifjLsv, &€• (which, by poetic 
licence, sometimes double the ft, in order Uiat the former may 
form a trochee, and the latter a dactyl, for the convenience of 
the heroic measure.) 

Miioov Tf fYiiYif'^EMENAIy vgviKTtjpi re 

Iliad, L 443. ' 

**Ep>tos ’*EMEN voXeftoio* xaxobg 8* ig ftso’o'ov SXao’O’ffv. 

Iliad. A. 299. 

Here we have a remarkable instance of perverse hallucination ; 
under the words ^aftsv, smv, Iftftstfsei, and e/tsvai, the common 
Lexicographers assert that these forms are used Poctice, JEolice, 
and Dorice, for the more usual form slvai : We cannot but 
exclaim on the occasion, << ingeniosi magis quam docti homun- 
clones !” but even so we arc inclined to think we give them 
more credit than they deserve ; that they arc « docti” is out of 
the question, and (in faith) we must own that they have as little 
claim to the title of « ingeniosi WJiat a mass of successive 
stupidity! — Poriii?^ 'Ilolin, and Ihricc! We might have 
believed them, or at any rate not have so utterly despised them, 
had they been content with one out of three absurdities ; but, 
however, to cut the matter short, sftsvai and gjxsv, or (as we 
liave just shown) poetically and are only the ori- 

ginal forms of tlie infinitive mood^ TJie truth of this assertion 
appears clearly from analogy : w'c will take the two forms of 
the Greek word for ‘ sum fx’, which is obsolete, and Ifitul 
(afterwards £*^1) which exists, 'flie original infinitive of m is 
efxrsv; from whence, in tlic natural course of contraction, we 
come at eTv, if such a word existed ; but it appears that there 
is no infinitive from this obsolete form in use, except the original 
one EjM-ci-, or (by poetic licence) ea/Mev ; the latter form of which 
docs not (if we, recollect rightly) occur in Homer, and but 
once in Theocritus : 

■ ■ — ■ ^avTi Tu 'trivTsg • 

"'EaMMES evplxTuv iiiy wretpoyov 

yrf////. vji. 28. • 

fiut from efjL[jt.) wo have the original infinitive cjxeyai, or (by 
poetic licence) EjiLjxeyai i which wlicn reguljrly contracted, 
becomes dvat. 
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And this is the mystery which is wrapped up in the grand 
technical way of accounting for what is simple and obvious, by 
^ concatenation of harsh, unintelligible sounds, enough to 
scare a whole class of « tirones Gneculi’*— beginners. 

Hence then we are enabled to reduce the mattef to a regular 
system. 


• TfitUr Orn*. prin. tjtf. Cont.bifdropp.fji, Rcertttform, 


First form. 
Second form. 

I'H 



(gum ) 

efAtV 

ffAfimi 

[“’I 

[lE^ai] 

[,r,j 

tTvtu 

First form. 

(«■-] 

OijJLH 

[«'<*] 

[WV] 

Second form. 

IM] 

(pono) 



[9/tveii] 

SaVai 

First form. 

u5.] • • 

t\9ifxtv > • • • 

.... 

i>9fTv 

Second form. 

. • • • 

(renioj 

(f^Stfxevfci ... * 

[tXdi.mi] .... 

[cXS/ivtti] 

First form. 

iu . • • ■ 

IXx'/ucv 

[^Xx^v] 


Second form. 

('iraho) 

/Xxf|ixivai - • > * 

1 

[/Xx/cmi] . * • • 

! 

[/Xxerveti] 


For fear of mistake wc will observe, that the infinitive eXxsiv, 
with the circumflex on the last syllabic, if contracted from 
iXxEftsv, which has the acute on the penult, must necessarily be 
referred to cXxew, and contractedly eAxw, trabof and not to the 
more usual form cAxw. (Vid. Scapul. in verbo IAxeco, so.) 

Having thus, if we mistake not, clearly shown, that the 
forms EfiEv, are original infinitives, and hot used Poetici, 

Vorici, and jEolutf for elvai, which is more usual ; we will 
SLOW endeavour to exterminate another preposterous method of 
making quidlibet ex quolibet.” We frequently meet in 
Homer with the!' words ve^eKniyegireLf imrara, fujnm, 

eipvoru, and others similarly formed: of this kind we will 
aupply some instances^ 
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ws V o5ri wpori^ NE^^EAHFEPETA Ziug, 

I/iad. A. 511. 

rwy auS* iiyifiovius yeg^Piog *llinOTA Ni<tr»f* 

B. 601. 

UegTeus 6* afiviov «T;^6- yipcov 8* 'IIJIIHAATA Niarwp. 

Odyss. I\ 444f. 

ovpoLVohv KorafiSiu'oi* ^rpo^xs ETPTOUA Zs6s, 

Iliad. IK 545. 

KTAyOXAITA Iloireiiam, kol) ^alSifiog ^ExTcag.' 

.H. 390. 

uirup 6 0c5ts BTEST^ \iyoifieu.vovi Xelve ^op^veu* 

B. 106. 

o! xe fLs Tifk^aoua-J, pAktara Si MIITIETA Zs6s. 

A. 175. 

*EgfJ^ela$ ^AKAKI/TA' vopgu 8s oi dykuhv vlov. 

II. 185. 

vguTOs S’ MV affiSs Ax;^mv *ITKTA MsvikKoi;. 

Theovrit^ Idyll. //. 30. 

Ss trxoAwjxo^ t «v9s7, xai ’//.YK'Al rsm^. 

Hesiod. Op. cS D. B. 200. 

The common way of accounting for words of this form, is 
to put them down as vocatives used by the Eoftnns Jor aotni^ 
natives: — what can be more erroneous than this, and as we 
will immediately show, what can be more ridiculous and absurd ? 
But this doctrine is not peculiar to the Grammarians and Lexico- 
graphers of a later date ; it has been handed down for whole 
ages witli unfortunate exactness. 

Others, almost as absurdly, say that the Macedonians used 
£ for is or tis, in words like iTproVvirs -Eustathius (Iliad. B. 
336.) says : — iinroTac srotrinx^ evSelet rmv Ivjxmv. fv xa\ otrai 81 
xar aunjy, 6 iirr^kareif (Iliad, //. 125.) xat) tUs ipolas, Eu8al^ 
pcov 6 Ilf^koixnwnis Moate8ovm ykdxnnis ehai kiysr oi rgswovo'iv 
wisim xXmfuivwv 8id rij^ OT to IIX eU ^'Ak^a, tvoc aHroega.- 
pvtryros ap^ipMXgos^ v€<r^ sv) vokkmv. ols trvvs^fjxokovivia’s xa) rd, 
0ui<rT 'Ayapipvovi. (Iliad. B» 107 ) tTnrffra is the nomina- 
tive case of the singular number used by the poets; which, 
and as many as are of this form, as the word imrsikara, and 
the like, Eudsemon of Felusium says is peculiar to the dialect 
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of the Macedonians : who^ when nominatives [in HX\ make 
Of in the genitive, change the UX into A ; for fear that an 
amphimacer, (rinrorijg) which is not admissible in heroics, 
should occur in many places: among which is die passage, 

Ouetrr* — Apollon. Synt, (p. 5 13. 1. 18.) 

unites the absurdity of considering the vocative case used for 
the nominative with the ridiculous account of words of this 
form being peculiar to the Macedonians : xAijtjx^ am MeiMV 
vetfoi\ot[JL^iveTMj xard MaKehvixov eSog if Oeo-TMXixsv— Avrdg 6 
auTS Ouear' — s-MvaAsyp^ovrof • xoci tow aptpou r^v •KupaKKotyv^v Tijf 
TTcua-ecas. << The vocative case is used for the nominative 
according to a custom of the Macedonians, or of the Thessa- 
lians, (as in the passage) uvr^g 6 am BweVy x. t. A. the article 
too jointly with the termination proving the change of the case, 
(sc. from the vocative to the nominative.)” 

This is heaping blunder upon blunder, folly upon folly : a 
conclusion is drawn contradicting the truth, from such data as, 
when properly considered, cannot but produce one directly 
opposite. Let us for a moment exclude every other reason ; 
and what can more decisively show that HwrVra is of itself a 
nominative case, than the article wliich is prefixed, and the 
general tenor of the passage ? 

avd 6s xpsisiiv ^ AyapilpLvaDV 
Srrij, (TxyiVTpov to pie*/' II faKTro; xdp.s 

JNkH^TO^ fth idfxs Ji* Kgovioovi avaxTr 
avrdg apa ZET2i Z£xs itaxTopto \4py3i^oyrrf‘ 

'EPMEIA^ 6£ ava^ bwxsv llsKoiri 

auTag '() am IIEAO^ Sc5x' Mrgj/, •noip.in Xam* 

\iTPETS flyjjo’xfitjv, k\iwsv oroKvupvt 

aurdp *0 aure OTEXT' \iyaiJt,siJ!.vovi Aeiirs ^opi^vat. 

Iliad. B. 100. 

Here we have ^//(faiaroj, 'Epp^slasy 6 Jlixo^y *ATpshiy 
and 6 *6vsVra ; since then the article h is never prefixed to the 
vocative case, but always to the nominative, it follows as a 
necessary cuusequcncc that Busara is a nominative; of what 
kind we will show by-and-by. 

So much the^ learned ^milius Portus had the sagacity to 
discover, but still was a slave to the opinion, tliat words of this 
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kind wm of Macedonian origin. We will quote what ha 
says on the subject. ^ 

<< T.f pro TUS in terminatioOe nominativi singularis primae 
declinationis simplicium. Hoc autem fit vocativo in nomina^ 
iivum migmnh ; [ut aiunt] quod alii Macedonibue^ alii Attids, 
alii AloleiMbus proprium esse tradunt. Eustathius, TA XqyotH 
0 ‘ai iuislat ag<revt)ioov oyojxarctiv, gti ex rmv el; yhovTM jcari 
yKSoffauv Maxs^ovsov, oJov Imrorety oivr\ rot/ imramjf xec) vpif ^geiajf 
fji^sTpox) mryfitisrui rd roiawrot.” Which we thus translate : 

“ [Nominatives] ending in tA' are nominatives from mascu- 
line nouns, because they are formed from nominatives in HS 
according to the dialect of tlie Macedonians ; as Jw^roVa for 
iV^roTi}^ : and such forms are adapted to the convenience of the 
metre.” << At in libello dc dialectis in Lascaris Grammatic. 
p. 60.5. haec terminatio nomiiium masculinorum Atfick tribui- 
tur; and p. 7ft 1. Aiolensibns eadem tribuitur: Quamobrem 
hsec sententiarum varietas est observanda. Varia exempla vide 
in locis ante scriptis. Theocritus Idyllio octavO|*vcrsu trigesimo ; 

vpoiTOs S’ tSv iuh *ITKTA Msvikxas^ 

Quanquam alii dicunt Maccdoncs in nominath isf qut desinunt 
in ns, rejccto S, mutarc // in if ; ut 6 AoTraivi}?, 6 Kiirxivu, 

6 Muplx^r^e, 6 MoqiXKx. Sic IrwoVa iVeVrwg, and Vi^sXriyepera 
Zsvg. Negant cnijn vocativum prq nominative positum : quod 
conlirmant allato vcrsiculo quodam, quern Eustathius ex 
Epigrammate citat, 

■ ■■■■■ -■ Traiiip U pJ s^vo'6 AoVaivot. 

Ubi cum sit finis versus, nihil impediebat, quomini^s diceretur 
K^jytotivi^Cy si (ut alii putant) metri causa casus inutatus fuisset. 
Item Horn. Iliad. R. 107. 

odn^p b aure ^ueor’ *AyafAifi.vovi Asixs ^opr[vM. 

6 cnim cum vocativo nunquam conjungitur. Ergo to Bwarei 
non vocaiivm vsi pro nominativo sed nomimlivus Mavedmici 
fomiatns** 

It is to be lamented, that a man, who was bpld enough to 
renounce the greater part of this absurd way of accounting for 
words of this form, should still retain so much of it as to 
believe the fact of their being of Macedonian origin, without 
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being able either to derive a proof from the grammariansi who 
gave him this account, or to deduce one himself. We have 
reason to fear he sufiered himself to become the dupe of the 
old adage — omne ignotum pro magnifico.” The gramma- 
rians being at a loss to account for this unusual form of the 
nominative case, and not being able from their ignorance of the 
matter to class it under any regular and obvious dialect, laid it 
down as an assertion not to be contradicted (as they thought) 
from want of data to go upon, that tliis was peculiar to the 
Macedonians. 

The fact is, that all such words as v£(fs\iiyegsTa, ai^TisTcc, 
iLixrd, edpuoVa, &c. are nothing but J'Wic nomi natives ; and 
that where the common Greeks used 11^ in the nominative 
singular of this declension, the Jiolians used A' \ dropping 
the 2i and changing E or U into A. 

This may be partly gathered from the fragments we have of 
those authors, who wrote in puro- iliolic ; and we conclude' 
with believing, that in such writers the form in this case 
was never used, but always 

But it is still more evident from tlie Latin language, which in 
its original state was a mixture of Tuscan and of ancient Greek 
or u£olic ; (for the ^olic ' is the oldest Greek dialect, and was 
first introduced into Latium by Evandcr, a king of Arcadia, 
which was an Ailolian colhny,) for we find such words as 
po, iuj athleluy cometdy hibliopold^ satrapti^ ptanetd^ propheld^ 
sophisidj S^baritit^ Bobtdj naiiid^ &c. &c. which are 

indisputably formed from the Greek words, woiijrijr, 
xojUbi]Tr/C, ]Sj/3A«7r»Ai3;, o-arfaT*]?, rAavijrjjj, <ro^imjc, 

^vpscf/iryiSf Ziocurijc, vavnjf, x. r. A* and not only mascu- 
lines so derived, but even feminines; as margaritSy chartdy 
&C. from •lapyoigiTYiej 

Hence then we have (as we think) plainly demonstrated, tli.it 
such words as vstsXr,y£peTu, Sec. are not vocatives 


* Cunt met autnn [lingua tiatiiia] in fc inultam cruditioneni, sive ilia ex 
Ora'eis orta tracl^iniifi, qiia^sunt pluriina, priccipiioqiic cA ntioie ( cui rst 
St'rmo nosier shnitlmus) clcclpmta.-— Quiiitil. liiatit, Omtor. i* 6% 
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used for nomitwtives, but arc of themselyes nominatives qf 
MoUc formation. 

It is not to be denied but that some of them do actually 
occur in the vocative case^ whence, probably, this mistake 
proceeded. .So Iliad. O. 174.-^ 

ayysXiV nvu toi, KrAXOXAITA, 

^\9oy Seugo ^egouj-a wafu Jtig aJytoxofo, 

And Iliad. A. 508. — 

aXXa Tu Trip putv tio-ov, 'OXujXfris, MHTIETA Zed, 

In Iliad. A. 498. we have this line — 

eSpsv S* ETPTOTIA Kpovllriv irep ijfLevov aXXobV. 

Hence we conceive these ingenious blunderers, to preserve 
uniformity, would exclaim, vocal ivm^ pro acctmlivo^ Poetic^, 
jEoUvcy and Dorict format ns! This would, if possible, be 
more contemptible than their way of accounting for the ASolic 
nominative. The truth is, that the form gugt/oV/fZT, which 
seldom, if over, appears, becomes eipCoUX^ or (as we are 
pleased to ivrite it) : hence then tlie regular accusative 

is i^jpvoTToi ; which, according to Heyne’s accentuation, is rightly 
distinguished from the nominative sygviru: in nominatives of 
this kind, as n/.r,Ti5T«, i:nrijX«Tfie, he has uniformly used the 
accent of their corresponding fornis in //i', (viz. in common 
Greek) and has extended this to the vocatives also; whereas 
the common editions of Ilomcr have all along accentuated such 
words on the antepenult, as jLwjTjera, IvmjXaTa, whether they 
occur in the nominative or vocative. We attach much credit 
to Heyne on this account, and have no doubt of the propriety 
of such change of accentuation, as we find that this rule 
prevails also with such words of this formation as are oxytons 
when ending in //^* : thus wc have ICxra an oxyton, because 
ljKT^$ is also an oxyton. 

However, on a general examination of these forms, we^think 
we can lay down the following assertion as a canon, perhaps 
without exception ; viz. — that, in the case of such words of 
this kind as end trochaically, have in the penult a syllable long 
by nature, or a diphthong, and are formed from paroxytons in 
IIS 9 some of/ these are circumflexed on tlii! penult, others 
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acuted on the antepenult, while none of them follow the 
accentuation of their forms in HS. — ^Thus from 


xvavo^alnis 

we have 

Hveaff^airSu 

fiaiufLljTlllf 





Jtxdx^ra. 

cpa-oTpialyiff 


ogTOTplacfvec. 

ayKojorptalvTiS 


ayKBurplMm. 


Genitives in A are cut down from genitives in AOt and follow 
die same accentuation as if the final short vowel S had been 
cut off through the imtial vowel of a subsequent word: — 


Thus from 

Oi’Siv^cbO wc have OiSnroSi. 

oftn^TM epea-tfiaTei. 

Evpi^io - 

aiy^pufrdo ■ a^iujra 

o'xigTqTM irxi^r«. 


CRITICAL REMARKS ON LOSGI,NUS. 

t 


NO. II. 


*ETI ye /niy, Sia ri ffgoxsijuteva h tou$ voXireloiig hroiSXa, exaarore 
ri irgoreg^fiaiTcc tuv ^TjTOfcov fU?<sTco/ieva Axovarai, koA 

oTov exrplfiereiij xa\ roig Trpiyp^oia’tf xar^ I'O elxo^y e\ev$epec 

irvyexXa/^irer o! Ss vuu hlxecfjieVj ^utdo/LaOelg elveu iouXetotg 

hxaSoiSf Tois ciMiC eisa-i xol) iTriTy^Seuju.MO'iVp e^ d-jraPioov fri ^povij- 
jiMTcoVj fLOVOWux evccrvstgyavcojuiEyot, xoA iyeuaroi xaXXforov xai 

yovifMorirov Xoywy vipiMTOSy rijv i^euSeplav^ Aeycu. p. 161 * 

Toup’s 3 d, ed. Iv ralg wo^trelais^ More says here» p. 250 . 

" In Kbcm cjvitaeibus, v. ad Isocr. c. 35 .” haiXa. Lang* 
baine says herej p. 112 : << £cce hie vocem huiKmt quam semel 
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tantfim apud Euriptdem legi» perperam notavit Ulpianui ad 
Dem. Phil. 1. ponitut hie pco pnemiis istis, quibus Respub- 
tics Oratores suos honorare solebanti qualia inyenio (Fhilostr. 
in Hermocrate] m^a¥ou;, inrWu$, xei ri 

Upao^iou, corqfWJt, casque aureas, sumtu publico procuratas; 
immunitates i tribal is et pensiombus; victutn de publico, 
Jthenis quidem in Prqfaneo: quod (ut alia multa) etiam ad 
posteros descendit ffiiis, (Thucyd, L 2.) usquedum duode- 
viecsimum aiatis annum, ut exponit Scholiastes ; • 
gestandi privelegiutn, et sacerdolium administrandi : vita func* 
tis autem epitaphia, scpulturam publicam, columnas, et statuas 
decernebanti quod de Zenone (Lacrt. 1. 7.) Icgimus, aliisque.” 

ra vgoTepfjfjt,xTM> More says here, p. 251. «* 8. 

rd \tfuxtxd fieyeSr/^ 

ri ^l/vx^xsc v^OTsq^ficcTa tmv frjopoov psXsT<ifJL6Voi uxovuTeu, xu) 
diov exTqljSeTxif xed Tolg vpxypa<rt. Hard to etxog, eXBtSSepx a-vvix- 
Ruhnken says here, p. 226 : « Duxit traiislatioiicm a 
Platone Folit. IV, p. 451. C. xai rdxu ay icaguXXyiKa crxowodvre^, 
xai rplfiovTsc, ua-Tsg ex iroqelaov exXdfjL^fat 7roiii<rat/jLsy t^v ^txatoirv^ 
vYtV : Platonem non tarn imitatus est, quam descripsit Philo Jud. 
tom. l.p. 688. rgifiovres ydp dd rou$ vsp\ otriirfiTos Koyou^, xa6i» 
ireq ex Trugsleov to SeostSsoTaroy evTs^elag ^eyyog Trotoutny exXdpvur 
item Syrianus, Comment. MS. in Aristotclis Mctaphysica: 

xa) wTirsg sx Trvgslm twv eftimjfAOVixctiV iscogr,p,i.T(ov 7ragaTpifiofjLiy»y 
^»g dvflcAa,a4f0(i vosply : vide Petr. Wcsjcllngium, Epist. ad Hen. 
Vencm. p, 22.” Toup, in his Emcnd.itions of Hcsychius, 
says (vol. 8. p. 851) at the word Tropsiov : “ Apollon. Rhod. i. 
1184.— ToS ajx4» TFvgrfia : Schol. wgi^ia ydg ravra 

<P7j(r) rd vpOTTpifiofjkeva vgig to •xup iyyeydv, ouv to ply 

BTTiv Symov, 6 xaheWai a-ropsug Lucian, Vcr. Hist. 1. 1. p. 659. 
avTo) b's Td jTugsla a-uvTpl^pamg, xx) uvetxw/iramg, Belwvoy ex t^v 
vapovTcoy iiroiovpeia : ubi Schol. vugsJa, Tovg wpexfioXhag XlHovg 
Xiyet : ita SyneSiUS Epist. 189. p. ^08. vpig -solov a\ko wpelov 
vaguTgi^dg psTd niv legdv too &7FOTexoipi to3 vcu ^aiToeiSeg 

eyyovov.’^ Smith thus translates the passage : And what is 
more, in free states there are prizes to be gained, i^hich are 
worth disputing ; so that by this means the natfural faculties of 
the orators are sharpened and polished by continifal practice, 
and the liberty of their thoughts, as it is reasonable to expect. 
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shines conspicuously out in the liberty of their debates/^ 
Dacier presents us w^th the following note : << Eadem libertas 
in ecSrum scriptis, quse in factis efiulget; cdm istiusnf^di 
oratores liberi sunt suique juris, animis eorum huic in sc 
imperio assuetus, nihil profert, quod non indicia qji 2 Bdam habet 
illius libertatis, qui semper moventur, et ad quam omnia eorum 
facta diriguntur/* More thus translates die passage : « Praete- 
rea non vulgaris animi indoles, quas in oratore est, praemiis in 
libera civitate propositis perpetuo exercetur, acuitur, ac velut 
cote teritur, et una cum rebus gestis ita exsplendescit, ut et 
ipsa libera- sit.” Langbaine thus : << Quin etiam, ob proposita 
in Rebus publicis prxmia, insignes illx, quibus excellunt 
oratores, animi dotes exercitationibus excultse undiquc cliciun-^ 
tur, simulque cum ipsis rebus, ut par est, effulgent liberx.” 
The Latin version annexed to Toup’s cd. thus : Egregix 
animi dotes Rhetorum semper exercitatx acuuntur, et quasi 
terendo excutiuntur, ct cum rebus una (uti par est) liberx 
eifulgent.” The greater part of the critics and the commenta- 
tors of Longinus do not seem to have perceived that Longinus 
here uses two distinct metaphors : the first is taken from a 
whet-stone; he says, that the talents of the orators are 
whetted and improved by practice, jxsAereofiffva uxovaroit : the 
second is taken from a fire-stone; he says, that the mutual 
attrition, which necessarily tjikes place, draws forth the latent 
sparks of genius, which are not stifled as they rise, but have 
full play allowed to them by the free and open discussion of 
subjects : neither do the critics seem to have perceived the 
meaning of rd here, which is subjects : thus Longinus 

says in the 10th c. (p. 76. Toup) : ouxoDv, miSij UASI TOIX 
nPAFMASI ^6<rei (ruvelQeusi Tivd jxojia rai^ uAfiCj; 

avoeyxi]^ yivoiT av vj/uv v^J/ovg aTriov, to t»v efi^egOfLsvoov IxAlysnr 
del ra xaipii caret, xcA tomtu rft vgog dXXijAoe hmauvisaei xetBscTrep 
2y ri traiy^a rroislv l6vaLtr$ai : ' << Since then there naturally belong 


* Dr. Johnson puts tlicse beautiful words into the mouth of Imlar, in liis 
inimitable Ta|e of Kasselas : The biiiiincgs of a poet is to examine, not the 
individual, blit the species; to remark general properties and large appear- 
■neei; he does uo^uumber tlie streaks of the tulip, or describe the diftcicnt 



to every subject certain partSi vrhidi are inaeparaUy attachiki 
to the^natter^ a judicious selection of all the happiest circum** 
stances, and such an ingenious disposition of the difierent 
materials, as to blend them into a whole without any apparent ' 
art, must necessarily produce the sublime/’ A liote of Wolfe’s 
(p. 355. in Mounteney’s ed.) on a passage of Demosthenes is 
the best comment upon this passage of Longinus : << Minutse 
et scrupulosx actiones quasi comminuunt et discerpunt animos, 
et humi abjiciunt ; magnx autem res eosdem erigunt et dilatant : 
sic Cic. 1. de Off. < Qus cura’ (defcndendi et juvandi plures) 
< exsuscitat etiam animos, et majores ad rem gerendam facit / 
idem eodem libro negat magnitudinem animi declarari posse 
nisi in republics, yd^ 'TAH Til "TIIOKEIMENII STNK- 
IIEKTEINETAl IrTXH, rim W/aerax/vijrov, xai /JfO- 
MErEBII TOIX nPAFMASl h^ecgetTrofAev^” This truth is 
illustrated with such beauty and force by Tacitus, in the 37th 
chap, of his inimitable Dialogue on the Causes of the Corrup- 
tion of Eloquence^ that I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
transcribing the passage ; << Multum interest utrumne de furto, 
aut formula et interdicto, dicendum habeas, an de ambitu 
comitiorum, expilatis sociis, et civibus trucidatis, qux mala 
sicut non accidere melius est, isque optimus civitatis status 
liabendus est, quo nihil tale patimur: ita, cum acciderent, 
ingeiitem eloquentise materiem sqhministrabant ; crescit enim 
fum ampUtiidine rerum vis ingeuii, nec quisquam claram et 
illustrem orationem efiicere potest, nisi qui causam parem invenit ; 
non opinoT Demosthenem orationes illustrant, quas adversds 
tutores suos composuit ; nec Ciceronem magnum oratorem 
P. Quinctius defensus, aut L. Archias, faciunt : Catilina, et 
Milo, et Verres, et Antonius, hanc illi famam circumdederunt : 
non, quia tanti fuit, Remp, malos 'ferre cives, ut uberem ad 
dicendum materiapi oratores haberent ; sed, ut subinde admo- 


shades of the verdure of the forest ; he is to exhibit in his portraits pf nature 
such prominent and striking features, as recal the original ta evety mind ; and 
must neglecl the minuter dUcriminationB, which one may have remarked, and 
another have neglected, for those cfaaracteriitics, which are alike obvious to 
.vigilance and carelessness.'’ 

I VOL. 111. No. Vl« C 
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neO| quxstioms meminerimust sciamusque nos de ti re loqui, 
qu9 faciliijis turbidis et inqmetis temporibus extidt: quis 
ignorat utilius ac melius essc^ frui pace qu^ bello vexaii ? 
Plures tamenbonos pneliatores bella, quim pax ferunt; similtx 
eloquentix conditio : nam quo ssepius steterit tanquam in acie^ 
quoque plures ct intulorit ictus^ et exceperit, quo major adver- 
sarius et acrior qulcum pugnas sibi asperas desumserit^ tantd 
altior, et excelsior, ct illis nobilitatus discriminibus, in ore 
homtnum agit, quorum ea natura est, ut secura nolint.” 

Oi Se vDv eoUetitiv, vatBofjLuSglg ehat Sov^isiaff hxxtai* This 
SovAs/a $ixa/a has long been the crux of commentators. Madame 
Dacier interprets hxuU by fnifd and lenient: Dr. Pearce 
supposes that Longinus meant an absolute servitude^ (as 
in Isocrates signifies n despotic frovernmenti^ and 
conjectures, that Longinus added these words, lest his loyalty 
to the Roman Emperor should be suspected. Toup says p. 342. 
« De hoc loco, ut alios taceam, Cl.Taylorus ad jSschin. Contr. 
Ctesiph. p. 644 : sed res nondum dilucidata est : dovXeist dtxetU 
est justa et legitima scrviius: hue respexit infra Longinus, 
SouAeiav, xav r SixAiordn} : ad quern locum in primis adtendisse 
debuerant nostri edi tores.” Dr. Taylor, in the passage to which 
Toup refers, says, « illc est, qui earn rem rite exsequi- 
tur, in qua occupatur : ita Lucian Xenoph. vocat ^ixam voy 
i. e. idoneum auc^rem : ad earn normam scriptum 
reperimus apud Longiu. slvat dovXsioig hxetiagy i. c. 

perfectn el absolute: this interpretation agrees with the inter- 
pretation of Dr. Pearce : Dr. Smith adopts the opinion of Dr. 
Pearce in the translation of voulofjLoBiis elvsu SooXela; hxaioicy and 
has subjoined a note upon the subject; but he renders the 
other passage, SouXs/av, xav 7 Sixaioremi, thus, so slavery, be 
it never so east / which agrees with the interpretation of M. 
Dacier : More differs from all these critics in his view of the 
passage : he says, p. 251. Causas^W^r i/r/i/s ac meriltc sc;n/- 
tntitl p. 16. cxpHcat the passage to which More refers, is 
this : aXXd p^TroTe roi; rotouroig, oloi vsg e(rju.ey {ijUriT;, ufismif 
q eXeu^ffOug ehett, STreiroi ys to o-uyoXov, wg 

ilgKTiiig a^ejoij roiv ‘irXiije-lov ai irXgovs^leu xfv InixXuvBioLV rolg 
xaxdis r^v olxoujttfvi}y. I incline to the opinion of those critics, 
who understand by iixula, just and lawful. A passage in the 
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Sd book of Cicero on the Nature of the GodSf where he is 
.speaking of Dipnysius, tlie Tyrant of Sicily, may serve to 
throw some light upon this difficult passage : << Earn potestatem, 
quam ipse per scelus erat nactus, quasi justam et legitimam, 
hereditatis loco, filio tradidit.” The slavery, which the Roman 
Emperors exercised, had, in the opinion of Longinus, become 
(like Dionysius’s) lawful andjust, because it had been sanctioned 
by long possession, and had been transmitted from father to son 
(like Dionysius’s) as an acknowledged property, or, to speak in 
modern language, as an intailed estate. The elegant and 
original poet, Cowper, in the 5th book of the Task, presents 
us with the best comment upon this passage : 

Such dupes arc men to custom, and so prone 
To rcv’rence ivliat is ancient, and can plead 
A course of long observance for its use, 

Tlut even servitude, the worst of ills. 

Because deliver'd down from sire to son, 
la kept and guarded as a sacred thing !'* 

These lines arc so apposite, that one would liave thought 
that the poet had written them for the purpose of illustrating 
the idea of Longinus. 

ToT; stfetri xoei evinj^eu/ubseo’iv, dvahinv sri ^govijftaTcov, 

jxovovoux lvea‘iFapyav(oyi,ivoi. Toup says here, p. S42. Quo^ 
modo locutus est Heraclides, AHeg. Homer, p. 408, Buiv$ ydg 
BK 9 rga>ry]$ rd vri'Kiot rdiv dprifJLettMV wl^sov Bt^ourxaXJei, vap* 

ixsivM rtT$sueTat, xec) fiovovoi iveavagYCtycofiivotff (leg. heairotpya^ 
voofjJvot) Tolg SjTurtv adroi; xetSairt^e) vortpup ykkxxTi rdg 
cTrdpSo/Asv.” Thus Tacitus says, in his celebrated Dialogue on 
the Causes of the Corruption of Eloquence, c. 29. Propria 
ct pecuHaria hujus urbis vitia pa:ni in uiero matm eoncipi 
mihi videntur, histrionalis favor, ct gladiatorum equorumque 
atudia.” 

dvaXmv m ^povtj/idrcoy : thus Homer says — * 

■ ■ ■ IlalS* uTuKd fpoveoyret* II* V. 567 . 

■ ’Ara^^pova yi^TFiov aSrafg,* II. f. 

9 

The common mode of expression is dvaAwv Mxofv : tluis 
Automedon, S. (quoted by Schsefer in Bos, p. 37) nsost* 
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rixnif Syj^iutrn mntimr xmiunat <yvp(»y. ad q. 1. Jacobsiw 
admorit Horatianum : , 

Jam nunc et ioceetos amores 
]>e teturo nieditatiir ungue." 

Thus Cic. Fam. i. 6. (quoted in PalairePs La^in Ellipses^ 
p. 35.) ** Sed prxsta tc eum^ qui mihi d teneris (ut Gneci 
dxcunt) unguiculis es cognitus/’ 

^fl<nrep ouv—— axow« rd yXoiTToxopuif h oi; o» nvyfiotioi xaXou- 
y,evoi rpe^ovricif oi [/l^vcv xco^ueiV too¥ lyKeKKeicp^ivcov 
iX\d xa) avvayiiv Sti rov x-epixsl/ievov rolf <rtiixa<n Secr/ULw* oSroiS 
aTtatrecy SouXslaVf xav y SixctiOTaTij, y\coTT^xofioy x«) xoivov 

Ttg d'TTo^fjvatTo $£<r|u.eoTiigiov. Toup p. 162—3. The ancients 
seem to have supposed^ that the diminutive stature of the 
Pygmies was the effect of art, and that they werej in early life, 
boA confined in close chests, which impeded their growth, and 
swathed in close bandages, which diminished their natural size.' 

Mr. Bairow, in his Travels to the Cape of Good Hope, 
(vol. I. p. 239.) endeavours to identify the Bosjesmans of the 
Cape, and the Pygmies of the ancients : In their general 
physical character they bear a strong resemblance to lAe 
J^i/gmies, and Troglodytes, who are said to have dwelt in the 
neighborhood of the Nile ; tlie character drawn by Diodorus 
Siculus, of some of tlic Ethiopian nations, agrees exactly with 
that of the Bosjesmans : a grpss brutality is stated by him to 
have prevailed in all their manners and customs ; their voices 
were shrill and dissonant, and scarcely human ; their language 
almost inarticulate and they wore no sort of clothing : the 
Ethiopian soldiers, when called upon to defend themselvps, or 
to face an enemy, stuck their poisoned arrows within a fillet 
bound round the head, which, projecting like so many rays, 
formed a kind of crown : the Bosjesmans do exactly the same . 
thing, and they place them in this manner, for the double 


* SuetoniuB, in the Life of Augustas, c. 83, says: Pumilos atqne distor- 

tos, ct omnes generis qjuidem, ut ludibria naturae malique ominis, abhorrebat.’* 
Casaubon lias presentbd us with the following note: Inter ministeria magna- 
fun, nani et nanae senfper fiiemnt : fuemnt autem pumili non solum naturft, 
sed et cnrlL atque institutione ; mangones enim ut efficerent nanos, concluios 
alebant in arqh pueros et ftsciis revinctos : vide Longluum vtpl Cil’ovc.'’ ^ 
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purpose of expecUdous dioodng, and of striking terror into the 
minds of their enemies.** I may be permitted to remark herOi 
as anodier testimony, that Barrow ascribes to the women of the 
Bosjesmans an enormous distension of the breast, and that 
Juvenal mehtions, in the 162d verse of the 12th-Sadre, this 
distension of the breast as a peculiarity in the FAhiopiav 
women on the borders of Egypt.* 

But other testimonies may bo adduced to prove this identity 
of the Bosjesmans and the Pygmies : Mr. Barrow informs us, 
as we have seen, that « the Pygmies dwelt in the neighbour- 
hood of the Nile :** now Homer, Mela, and Strabo place the 
Pygmies in Ethiopia i Juvenal places them in Thrace : 

Ad subitas Tliiacum volucrcs, niibeniqiic sonorain 

P.vgina?ii8 parvis ciirrit bcUator in annis. Sat. xiii. v. 167. 

Rupert! has the following note on the passage : << Pygmieos — 
Plinius, vii. 2. in Indiap at iv. 2. in Thracia : Homerusp Mela, et 
Strabo, in jSitliiopia, alii in Scythia ponunt : Cf. Harduin. ad 
Plin. 1. 1. et Koeppen ad Horn. II. y. 3 — X and Philostratus 
(Icon. 2. c. 22.) saysj << that Hercules, after his conquest of 
Antaeus, fell asleep in the Deserts of Africa^ and was attacked 
by the Pygmies^ who discharged their art'ows wpon /r/m;” 
Juvenal ^ gives to the Pygmies a stature of one foot, but Pliny, 
[in 7. 2. (quoted in Gesner, under Pj/gma’i) Super Astomos 
extrema in parte Spitham»ei Pygmsei narrantur, ternas spitha- 
mas longitudine, h. e. ternos dodrantvs non excedente.s'l is more 
liberal to them. Mr. Barrow informs us, in p. 193, that a 
Bosjesman, whom he saw, was only four feet five inches high, 
and chat his two wives were of a still shorter stature, one being 
four feet two inches, and the other four feet three inches : he 
tells us, in p. 233, that the Bosjesmans are in their persons 
extremely diminutive : the tallest of the men measured only 
four feet nine "inches, and the tallest woman four feet four 
inches ; about four feet six inches is said to be the middle size 
of the men, and four feet that of the women ; one of these, that 
had had several children, measured only three feet nine inches.” 


> QoUtumidum gutturniiraturiii Alpibiis? Autquil 
Id Merbe crasio mqjoreni infante iiiamillain } » 


^ Tnta cohon peds iioa cst nltior ufli>. 



Same account of the Researches of the German. Literati on 
the subject of Ancient Literature and History; drawn up 
from a Report made to the French Institute^ by Charles 
ViLLERs, Corresponding Member of the class of Ancient 
History, 


NO. I. 


The name of M. Villers stands deservedly high, both on the 
Continent and in this country. His work on the Reformation 
of Luthc^' has been followed by several otlier valuable lucubra- 
tions, and in the Animal Memoirs of the Institute his name is 
recorded as the author of many learned communications ; most 
of which have found their way to this country in a detached 
form; the reputation of the author having secured them a 
general circulation. 

Although the present work can only be regarded as a 
Catalogue Raisomu: of contemporary German authors, M. 
Villers has contrived to give it a most entertaining form. In 
many instances, within the limited space of a few lines, he has 
not only sketched the character of the work before him, but has 
introduced a short biography of its author, and a critique on 
his previous performances. Wc have no doubt that it will 
afford our readers much pleasure to peruse a few specimens of 
the peculiar kiod of composition to which we allude ; these, 
however, we will defer, until we discharge what we conceive 
to be our first duty, that of presenting the public with M. 
Villers* introductory remarks on the Literature of Germany, 
which exliibit an additional proof of the philosophical and dis- 
criminating spirit^ with which he enters upon a subject, rendered 
doubly interesting to an English reader, from the long interval 
which has occurred since any literary importations have (leen 
effected from tliat country. 



^ A^iong the nations/' says M. Viliers, «< who glory in 
the cultivation of learning, and who with a noble emulation 
strive ill the advancement of the human mind, and contribute 
to the general progress of science, the Germans have always 
held an honorable rank. If they have not neglected the physical 
and mathematical sciences, nor the arts, and the belles letttes \ 
if they have had a Kepler, Leibnitz, Otho dc Guericke, Regio- 
montaii, Stahl, Lieberkuhn, Haller, Tschimhaus, Tobie Mayer, 
Euler*, and in the fine arts, Wiukelman, Sulzer, *Mengs, and 
Klopstock ; it would nevertheless seem, that the genius peculiar 
to the inhabitants of Germany leads them in preference to the 
various studies, which form the peculiar province of the class of 
History and Ancient Literature of tlic Institute. The members 
of this class are not Ignorant of the services rendered to classical 
erudition, or to history, by Camerarius, Buxtorf, Cluver, Faber, 
Freinsheim, Gronovius and Gnevius, Vossius, Conring, SchefFer, 
MorhofF, Rcinecdus, Spanheim, PuiFendorf, Fabricius, Otruve, 
Scckendorf, Mosheim, Baumgarten, Gesnejr, Busching, Michae- 
lis, and many others. Tliese valuable men have now their 
successors, who have come forward with the age, and it is to 
part of their labors that 1 am now to call the attention of the 
class. 

« Lot me be permitteil now to explain, in a few words, what arc 
the local circumstances, and psedomiiiant ideas, which fix, as 
it were, the bent of tlie German Literati. In fact, so long as 
science spoke the same language throughout Europe, so long 
as the Latin was the common idiom witli the learned in this 
part of the world ; the same spirit was preserved among them, 
and their labors had nearly tlie same teiulency. But since tlic 
general prevalence of the custom of wnriting in the vulgar 
language of die country, the European Literati have nearly 
ceased to forrrwso strict a Cast by themselves. 'I'hose of each 
country arc insulated, in some measure, from the rest, and are 
constrained to act upon their national character, the taste and 
impulse of which they must necessarily follow. 

<< Nature, in placing an immense barrier betyreen th*e people of 
the Continent of Europe, seems to have divided ^icm into two 
distinct races, whose temperament and character arc entirely 
different. 
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<< The firsti which we may call the Gallic race, occupies the 
South and West part of the great Chain of the Alps, and the 
Valley of the Rhine. The other, the Germanic race, extends 
to the East and North of the same barrier. 

The German race, whose* limits extend from the Adriatic 
Gulf, the Rhine, and the North Sea, to the German Provinces 
of the Russian Empire, and which comprehend Denmark, and 
eve/ti Sweden and Hungary, has therefore a peculiar kind of 
Literature, *which prevails over the above countries. The 
character of this Literature in general springs from the character 
of the nation ; calmer, more patient, more contemplative, and 
more inclined to be subject to the empire of ideas than the 
Ga//ic character, which is more lively, more disposed to embrace 
the empire of realities^ and to hx upon objects, which it pursues 
with ardor. Both characters have their advantages and disadvan- 
tages. The little we have said clearly intimates that the German 
author bringswith him into his inquiries upon languages, antiqui- 
ties and history, an assiduity and perseverance, and a scrupulous 
precision, which leads him to the minutest details, convinced that 
nothing is totally useless ; , and that an observation, apparently 
trifling, belongs to the whole of the science, and may even throw 
an unexpected light upon some part of it. The importance which 
he attaches to things, that may appear superfluous to others, 
makes him willingly tell all (hat he knows. This excessive 
accuracy, which is sometimes fatiguing to a listless reader, has 
frequently been denominated pedantry by the men of the 
world, while the German authors themselves regard as super- 
ficial such works as are treated in any other manner. 

<< To this kind of literary rectitude we must add the important 
consideration, that the German author does not labor for a 
court, or for a world modelled upon it, which make elegance 
and refined sentiments the supreme conditions ef the success of 
every literary work. The language read and spoken in most 
of the 'German courts is French : the German author, there- 
fore, finds his judges in the nation itself, which is cut off from 
all the influence . of the manners of the court, or of the great 
world. 

In Germany the Literati, and their judges, do not live in 
great cities, and are still less confined to one capital, under the 
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tynuntiical Empire of a conventional taste^ or fadiicmabie 
opinions. The German audior is insulated from what is called 
the world: his public is dispersed over a vast territory^ from 
BernC} in Switzerland, to die Gates of St. Petersburg } and in 
this way he is judged on the one hand with a great spirit of 
liberality, and on die other he enjoys a very great degree of 
independence, and is completely loosened from every influence 
foreign to his studies, or to his meditations. Hence the German 
scholars are those, perhaps, who have the most truly classical 
tact, and who modernise the ancients least of all. Hence their 
success in the translations of the ancients, particularly the 
Greeks, either on account of some secret ailinily between the 
two nations, as the analogy between the two languages would 
seem to indicate, or of a common origin, which is lost in the 
darkness of time.” 

M. Villers then proceeds to pay some high compliments to 
the reformed religion, as having been the means of inviting the 
Germans to the study of the languages in 'general, but more 
particularly of those which arc connected with Biblical 
inquiries. 

** I have said enough,'’ he continues, « to present to my 
readers the physiognomy, as it were, of the German Literature. 
I shall add, that whether on account of their solitary life, or 
from a noble trait in the Gcrnfnn character, and which is 
developed more fully among them, they generally love science 
and truth, purely for the sake of science and truth themselves. 
Tliey despise what is called, effect ; they calculate little upon 
external expression, and sacrifice it without hesitation to an 
ideal perfection, to a general progress of the mind, which seems 
to be the idol witli almost all of them, and which gives to their 
writings that grave and mild character, which can only be 
indicated by the word, humanity, a term which has been long 
applied to classical studies.” 

It is curious to observe witli what caution M. Villers avoids 
all interference with politics; this branch of study Jic dismisses 
from the view of his readers in the following irAnner : 

* << I have taken care in the subsequent pages to alhide to those 
sciences only which strictly come within the cognizance of the 
class. To admit of Legislation and Philosophy (les trataux 
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i la legislation ei i la pbilosophfe) would hare led me 
too far : each of tliese subjects would require a volume for 
itselfi and experience has taught me that I should find great 
^fficulty in making myself understood. For the same reason 
X'have restricted myself on many occasions to a mere announce 
of title pages : if 1 had given a detailed account of every book^ 
ien years would not have been sufficient for my purpose.” 

M. Villers arranges his work under thirteen different heads^ 
viz. — ^Encyclopedias and Metliods of Classical Studies — Latin 
Literature — Greek Literature — ^Translations — Oriental Litera- 
ture — Biblical Literature of the Old and New Testament- 
Palaeography — Archaeology and Mythology — Ancient Geogra- 
phy — History ^History of Religion and of the Church-p- 
Ijistory of Lkerature^Programmata^Tlieses and other minor 
productions. 

Having furnished our readers with the above sketch of the 
introduc^ry part of the work, we proceed to the enumeration 
of books and authors, which it is the peculiar object of M. 
Villers’ labors to give. 

1 . Enctclopedije and Methods of Classical Studies. 

The Germans, at an early period, saw the necessity of con- 
fierring an order and arrang^ent on Classical Studies, which 
should form a complete system, and in which the connection of 
each part, with die whole, should be indicated. So early as 
1607, John de Wouvereii, of Hamburgh, published with this 
view his treatise De Polymathia,'’ which Gronovius has 
incorporated into the 10th volume of his Thesaurus. At a more 
recent period (1757) Gesner, of Gottingen, published his 

Primx liiieos isagoges in eruditloncm universalem and 
more recently still, M. Eschenbourg, of Brqpswick, gave the 
world his << Manuel de Ijitterature Classique.” 

'' 'i'he Encyclopedia Philologica,” of M. Fulleborn, (Breslau, 
1798,) teems with the stores which have been added to the 
science of antiquities by the new schools of Holland, Germany^ 
England, and France. We may say the same of the << Institu- 
tiones Philologicse,” of Beck, (1787) of the << Essais Archeo- 
logiqucs” of hf. Groddekj printed at Lemberg in 1800} and of 
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the Posthumous work of M. Siebenkees^ ^<MaznieVd!Aidb6]^ 
logic,” which appeared the same year at Nuremberg, Bm 
these bbors, and some others, are not of so recent a date as the 
era fixed for the present sketch. 

Notices. 

1. <<£ncycIopedieetMetIiodoIogiepourun cours dTiumanitc, 
ou de Philologie, Grecque et Latine.” — ^By Professor J. H. C. 
Barby, of Berlin, 1805. The first volume, which contains 
the subjects of Grammar, Criticism, and Interpretation, is a 
favorable specimen of what may be expected when the second 
is published. Greek Literature is indebted to the same author 
for an edition of Sophocles, with a commentary. 

‘ 2. Manuel de la Litterature Classique, ou Introduction a la 
Connaissance des Ecrivains Grecs ct Remains, Sec. — By 
W. D. Fuhrman, 2 vols. Rudolstadt, 1808. 

3. In 1807, Professor Preutyer, of Heidelberg, a most learned 
and intelligent teacher, published a worje with this title, 

Dc I’Etude Academique dc I’Antiquite, avee un plan pour 
le cours d’Humanites, 8cc. 

4. The work above alluded to, of M. Fullcbom, of Breslau, 

was merely a preliminary sketch of the principles of his 
master, the celebrated M. Wolf. Accordingly we find that 
the latter has commenced the publication at Berlin, of the 
•• Archfeolooivifm the first number of which 

appeared in 1807, and contains a most elaborate and valuable 
dissertation « On the Science of the Antiquary a 
performance which will be read with pleasure by every 
admirer of classical attainments. 

5. In thedepartment of books for juvenile students, there have 
been lately published, by M. Schaaf, of Magdebourg, « Trois 
cours sur TAntiquite classique, sur THistoirc Litteraire des 
Anciens and Sur I’Arch^ologie et Mythologie des Grecs 
et des BLomains.” The reader will find these books adnnrably 
adapted to convey instruction and amusement to young minds. 

• 

II. Latin Literature. 

The Literature of the Romans seems to have less occupied 
fhc attention of the Germans, within these few years, than that 
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of the Greeks. This branch of leammgi however^ has not^been 
totally neglected : and Cicero has been of late a peculiar object 
of attention. M. Wieland, a foreign associate of the French 
Institute, has published a German translation of the Epistles of 
this Prince of Latinity. A commentary and notes, similar to 
those which accompany the translation of Horace, by the same 
author, render the present work still more valuable. A Life of 
Cicero, prefixed to the first volume, is a most excellent specimen 
of Biography. 

Notices. 

1. M. Gaeschen, of Leipsic, who is the Didot of Germany, is 
busily engaged in printing a << Corpus Scriptorum Latinorum,'* 
with great care and elegance. The chief director of tliis 
great literary enterprise, is the learned M. Eichstedt, Professor 
in the University of Jena, and editor of the excellent 
Literary Gazette, published in that city. The various depart- 
ments of the Coipus Scriptorum Latinorum, are intrusted 
to men eminent for their acquirements in criticism and 
philology ; M. Schutz, M. Martini-Laguna, and others. The 
works of every Classic arc preceded by an introduction, and 
followed by critical notices on the text. 

Another Corpus Classicorum is printing at Vienna, by M. 
Degen } another at Erfurt, ^ by M. Bellcrman; and a fourth 
was undertaken at Gottingen, by M. Ruperti, Rector of the 
Gymnasium. This enterprise was, however, abandoned in 
1808, after the publication of several authors; the last in the 
collection being the works of Livy, edited by M. Ruperti 
himself. The late wars in Germany, which have exhausted 
the country of its resources, arc assigned as the cause of the 
failure of tliis and several other literary speculations. It 
ought to be observed, however, that there sepms to be a more 
than usual number of collections of this description on the 
Continent ; for if wc recollect rightly, there have been 
<< Scriptores Classic!” published at Halle, Nuremberg, Man- 
heim, and Deux Ponts. 

2. M. T. Ciceronis Opera — Ad optimos libros recensuit, ani- 
madversionibus criticis iustruxit, indices et Lexicon Cicero- 
nianum addidit, Chr. Dan. Beckius. This edition of the 
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complete works of Cicero^ which has proceeded the length of 
the ^th volume, is priiiting at Leipsic. M. Beck supports the 
opinion of Markland and Wolf, as to the four orations, which 
they say do not belong to Cicero; and in a critical dissertation 
he presents all the arguments, pro and con. on the subject of 
this literary paradox, which has of late years excited a consi- 
derable degree of interest among the Literati of Germany. 

S. It is well known, tliat tlic beautiful edition of the various 
philosophical works of Cicero, published in England -by Davis,, 
(or Davisius,} at the commencement of last century, is 
become extremely rare. M. Rath, of Halle, has reprinted this 
edition, subjoining notes by himself, and other learned critics, 
to those, of Davis, which cannot fail to entitle the Halle edition 
to a high rank among the best of the variorum. The fifth 
volume of this collection appeared in 1808. 

M. Gaerentz, to whom the learned are indebted for a disqui- 
sition on the Book de Divinationc, has also given an edition of 
the Libri Philosophici. M. Lxfiler, a bookseller, has published 
Cicero’s select Epistles and select Orations. M. Wetzel, of 
Liegnitz, has published some of the Books on Rhetoric. A 
great master of the art of criticism, the learned M. Schutz, of 
Halle, the original editor of the JottnicJ G'lihal de LiUe/ fttatr, 
has edited the Books on Rhetoric ; as part of the Corpus 
Scriptorum Classicorum, published by M. Gacschcn, as men- 
tioned above. 

4'. Before quitting Cicero, it may be proper to say something 
of the literary contest occasioned by the well-known opinion 
of M. Wolf, as to the authenticity of some of the Orations 
ascribed to the Roman Advocate. Markland had already 
suspected some of the orations to be apocryphal; but the 
learned began to murmur when M. Wolf, with more hardihood, 
attacked the celebrated oration pro Marcello, on which the 
admirers of Cicero found his strongest claims to immortality. 

It was in 1802, that M. Wolf printed, at Berlin, this oration, 
with a preface, in which he boldly stated his reasons foy doubt- 
ing its authenticity. M. Olaus Wormius, the Dknish Professor 
of Eloquence and Ancient Literature, at Copenhagen, first 
undertook to answer M. Wolf, and published, in 1808, a 
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controversial pamphlet with the following title, M. T. Gice^* 
fonis Oratkn^em pro Marcello, voSslxg suspicione, quam nuper 
injiciebat F. A* Wolfius, liberare conatos est Ol. Wormius.” 

Kalau, of Frankfort, next entered the lists in 1804. The 
Literary Journals at first gave an account of the controversy 
with reserve, and a kind of fear. At length, in 1805, an 
adversary worthy of Wolf appeared M. Weiske published his 

Commentarius perpetuus ct plenus in Orationem Ciceronis 
pro Marcello.” In his preface, M. Weiske indulges in some 
pleasing raillery against the work of his adversary, and endea- 
vours to demonstrate, in a happy strain of irony, that the work 
of M. Wolf, on this very oration of Cicero, could not be 
written by him, but by one who had assumed his name. In a 
graver tone, however, he proceeds to show, that wc might on 
the same grounds dispute the authenticity of the oration pro 
Ligario, which, M. Wolf himself admits, is genuine beyond all 
question. M. Weiske is already known by several commen- 
taries on Cicero, and other classics, and is the editor of a 
splendid edition of Xenophon, which will be mentioned when 
we come to speak of the Greek classics. 

5. Professor Spalding, of Berlin, has published an elegant 
edition of Quintilian. In order to obtain a correct text, besides 
the editio princeps, M. Spalding has collated thirteen manu- 
scripts, eleven of which wrre already known, it is true, but 
they had not been examined with critical accuracy. The two 
new MSS. came from Wolfenbuttcl and from Zurich. Several 
learned authors, and among others, Porsoii of England, and 
Ruhnken of Germany, furnished materials for this edition. 
To his commentary, M. Spalding has added some very curious 
dissertations on the subjects of the Orator Labienus, the 
Rhetoric of llieodcctus, that of Anaximenes, (which is gene- 
rally ascribed to Aristotle,) and several others* 

6. << L. An. Settectfi Philosophx, Opera omnia quae super- 
aunt,"^ recognovit et illustravit Fred. Em. RuhkoiF-Leipsic- 
Wddman.” The fourth and last volume of diis fine edition of 
Seneca hsts issued from the press, but the valuable editor did 
wot live to enjoy the fruits of his labors, having died before its 
publicatiDn. . 
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?• M. C. G. Attg. Etfurdty' tether of the Gymnasimitt of 
Menebourgt has publislied an edition of a classtcd authOff 
which was projected hy tlie late M. Wagner. It is intitled^ 
« Ammlani Marce/Uni quae supersuiit, cum iiotis iiitegrisFr/ 
Undenhrogih Henr. et Hadr. t'alesionim et Jac. GiOfurvii, 
quibus Th. Reinisii quasdam et suas adjecit J. Aug. Wagher. 
Editionem absolvit Car. G. A. Erfurdt^ Leipsici 1608. tom. 
iii. 8vo.” Besides the extreme critical purity of the texti the 
notas variorum, tables and biography, we find in this edition an 
excellent article by M. Heyne, indtled, « Prolusio, censuram 
et ingeniam Historiarum Am. Marcellini continens.’’ 

6. The old established press of Deux Fonts has reprinted 
Vitruvius; and in 1800 and 1801, there appeared an edition 
of this author, in 2 vols. 4to. edited by M. Rode, lint a 
learned Professor of Frankfort on the Oder, M. Schneider, the 
same who published one of the best Greek Lexicons wc have, 
published, in 1808, a Vitruvius, which surpasses all the rest, 
and ought to hold the first rank among the variorum editions. 
M. Schneider’s is printed by Gxsclicn, of Lcipsic, in liis best 
manner, and comprises 4 volumes. 

9. Among the Latin prose writers which have been lately 
reprinted, the following editions deserve to be noticed': two of 
Cornelius Nepos— one of Justin — one of the younger Pliny — 
one of Aurelius Victor — c'‘nc of iloecc— one of the Centime- 
trum of Servius, &c. 

10. Of the Latin poets, the last few years have not presentctl 
many editions. In addition to the splendid Virgil of M. Hcyne, 
published in 4 volumes, at Leipsic, there has lately appeared a 
Virgil, with notes, for common use, with editions of Horace, 
Ovid, Persius, and Plautus. An edition of Tibullus, by 
Professor Wanderlich, of Gottingc'ii, is particularly worthy 
of praise. 

11. An excellent edition of Fhsedrus wns published at Bruns* 
wick, in 1806, by M. Schwabe, in 2 vols. large 8vo. In 1779 
M. Schwabe had already published an edition of this poet, with, 
a good commentary. In the present edition^ besides a well 
written life of Phsdrus, there is a detailed account of the 
various MSS. and printed editions of this poet, hiv eommen* 
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taton* trantlaton^ 8cc. M. Sdiwabe has heie added an 
<* Appendix fabularum JEtopicarum i MSS. Divionetuif et 
aliu;” besides the four -books of Fables, after die manner of 
iEsop, bf Romulus, taken from the Dijon MS. and an old 
edition printed at Ulm, by J. Zeiner. The celebrated Lessing, 
when he called the attention of the public to the old fabulists, 
recommended the publication of this Romulus. 

12. Besides die above, there appeared, in 1206 and 1807, 
two other editions of Phzdrus, at Posen and at Anspach, for 
the use of schools ; but it would be endless to enumerate all the 
classics published with the same view. 


OS CIIRfSTs I'EST. 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 


Sir, 

IN^o satisfactory explanation of the color of the 
Vest in which Christ was arrayed^ appears to xnc to have been 
given in any commentator, whom I have had the opportunity of 
consulting : at all events the subject affords matter for criticism, 
and cannot but be interesting. 

St. Matthew calls it xokkIvtjv: St. Mark writes 

xoA ' eviuovinv aurov vog^ugav : St. Luke aMv itrSrjfra 

XalfMTgav: and St. John calls it ro irog^vpouv l/xanov. Some, 
perhaps, who read these diflerent accounts may assert as object- 
ions, fhat St. Matthew contradicts St. Mark and St. John, and 
that no decisive idea may be collected from St. Luke’s narration, 
and thereby cattse thrir authenticity to be doubted. But 
altliough the various versions of translators cannot be adduced 
as positive authority, yet are they worthy of notice and atten- 
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tion^^ M showing their several opinion8» and as' demonstrating^ 
what is the force of each corresponding word expressive of the 
color in tlieir several languages. Moreover^ if the subject be 
fairly investigated, and the true signification of the words in 
their several relations observed, it will be manifest, diat no 
contradiction can be found in the histories, of the Evangelists^ 
and that both xoxxivo; and vop^6p» are intended to express the 
same color. 

From xoxxmg are derived the Latin coccinum, coccum, and 
coccus ; and the term which is used in the Syriac version of the 
passage is signifies both purple and 

scarlet. 

The Persian translators have rendered it by 
which is a loose red vest: and it may not be amiss here to 
observe, that is used poetically to express the blood, 

^1x21^ St. Anthony's fire, and the measles. 

In the Arabic version the passage : now 

signifies red ; and as well ns the Persian 

mentioned before, signifies St. Anthony's fire: and *1^ the 
corresponding Word in the Hebrew language is used in the 
Psalms to express the redness of wine. 

The ASthiopian translators introduce the word • 

which answers to the Greek • however the ./Ethiopic 

word implies redness; and the Hebrew in the same 
manner means cnibuit, rubore sufFectus cst, &c. which signifies^ 

tion it also bears in the Chaldee tongue: the Arabic 
expresses vulncravit, and consequently redness : but the Syriac 
,r»iV)Sv"k is chlamys. 

The Syrian translators, in rendering the passage of St. Mark 
into their own language, make use of the word : but 

the Persian traiisUtors express it by which is the 

very same adjective, which they chose in writing that if St. 
Matthew. 

In the Arabic version we find it which pre- 

cisely answers to nrop^vpett and signifies the purple shelL 
fish. The Althiopic word here us^ is : which appears 

to have been extracted from the Chaldee vocabulary, and is 
derived from the city Miletum, which was celebrated for very 
VoL. ni. No. vx. H 
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fine and Valuable wool, as xxvii. 18 . £zck. we read in* the 
Scptuagint version — 

Aotfuao’xii Sfiirogoi ^ov, sx, twifAiig o'ou* oivof 

ix Xekfi»v, xa\ tfiat U MiKiroVf xou oJvov sig rqv ayogdv o-ov 
l6»Kav. 

But not only that which came from Miletum, but every other 
sort, which was valuable and choice, received this name ; and it 
not only refers to wool, or to woollen vests dyed with purple, but 
to purple itself. 

But in St. Luke it is called e<rir,g ksifiv §» ; however, In the 
Syrian version we again observe, ; in the Persian 

and in the Arabic » but the word which the ^!)thiopic 

translators have selected, is • which answers to Aa/twd, 

and signifies purus, innocens, &c. 

Ill St. John we find it again expressly stated to To^c^yjouv 
1/taTiov, but in the Syriac wc observe jj;, in the Persian 

in the Arabic signifying red ; and in the iEthiopic 

version 0^/^^ : is again used. 

Hence, therefore, some may argue, that there is either a 
contrariety or uncertainty about the color in the four Evange- 
lists; and that some translators render it red, where mg^vpa 
is in the original; and that where no color is mentioned 
(St. Luke) the translators assign one. But if it can be proved, 
that the two words which arc used have a reference to the same 
color, it will be evident that there is no contradiction. 

We are to suppose that Christ was arrayed in a regal vest to 
denote his assertions, that he was a king, and this regal vest 
was “ purpura.” 

** Piirptirci nictiniiit tyninni.” 

But no idea, which has yet been started/appears to remove 
the difficulty of the passages ; nor arc the conjectures, that it 
was a purple vest shot with scarlet, or a purple vest with a scarlet 
vobe placed over it, at all satisfactory or productive of conviction 
' to the mind : 'for if such an hypothesis were probable, it would 
have been more clearly expressed ; that is to say, that more 
grounds would be perceptible for the conjecture, than are to be 
found in the description of the four writers. 



in Us SynoptisCiiticorum, in snppoit of die idea Amt 
adopted, has the following dissertation on ^ colors 

Coccum \ purpuii plurimiim distabat materift, colore, et 
pcrsonarum, qui utrumque gestabant, discrimine, Gkcuih Si 
frutice terrcstri, purpura k concha marina. Alius color pur* 
‘pune, alius cocci. Purpurse plures gradus, et quasi coloris 
species 9 una cocci species, et a purpura diversa, quam?is 
Tyria purpura in coccum inclinaret. Coccinatis licuk esse 
plurimis etiani privatis, ut cquitibus Romanis : purpura scdis 
imperatoribus tunc propria dicata.’^ 

To prove more clearly that « purpura” signified red, as well 
as purple, it will only be necessary to adduce the following, 
besides many other examples, which might be chosen * 

Piirpurco qiii inovet axo diem.*' 

“ Piirpureo tcnion? ffcdtus." ( Speaking iif the Sun, ) 
** Ncc ilos ))iir)mrcus rosse.** 

Ncc Siculum mare 
" Pceiiopurpni<.uiii san^iiif.** 

** Kuhro ul)i cfocco." 

And immediately afterwards, 

Ergo iiLii piirpurc.V porrcrtiim in vc^te loravit.** 

« Purpura,” moreover, is used to express a scarlet robe ; and 
in Statius wc find purpurcus used as an epithet of ignis : and in 
Homer's Iliad we read, 

' t 

//cAAd ot vo^^Ufg t/iifovrt. 

The assertion, that these words allude to the same color, will 
appear still more evident, if wc recollect that the use of ^the 
Tyrian dye has long been superseded by cochineal, which is a 
beautiful crimson color ; and that the ancients extracted their 
dye from a fish called << purpura,” which is a genus of shell- 
fish, whose disringuishiiig characters are an univalve jagged 
shell, beset from jthe head to the tail with spines, tubercle3» 
and strix; with a small round mouth, and a short tail. This 
fish was chiefly found at Tyre in Asia, in Meninx, an ssland 
near the Syrtis Minor, and on the Getulian shore of the 
Atlantic Ocean, in Africa : in Laconica in Eurqpe. S(e PHn. 
ix. 36. s. 60. 

A Spanish Philosopher mentions, tliat on the coasts of 
Guayaquil and Guatimala, in Peru, the Murex is found. The 
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diell which contaim it adheres to the lockst and it it about the 
size of a large walnut. The Uquor may be extracted by two 
difierent met^s : some kill the aiumal after haring drawn it 
out of the and press it with a knife from head to tail ) 
and haring separated from the body that part wluch contains 
the liquoTf throw away the rest. When a certain quantity of 
fluid is collected^ the thread which is to be dyed is dipped into 
it, and the process is finished. The color is first white as 
milk, then green, and when the thread is dry, becomes purple. 
Others draw the fish partly out of the shell, and by squeezing 
cause it to yield a fluid, which serres for dying. But a 
<( purpura” fish, which has of late years been discorered, 
appears to answer the liearest to the ancient purpura.” In 
its rein a purple matter is lodged, and when laid on linen, it 
first appears to be of a light green, but when exposed to the 
sun it changes to a deep green, then to a sea-green, and soon 
to a b'ue ; from thence it Womes a sort of purple red, and at 
length a deep purple red j and when the linen is washed in 
sraltiing water, it changes to a beautiful crimson. The regal 
rest was of a purple color : but even here no difiiculty appears, 
for the most valued purple amongst the ancients resembled the 
color of clotted blood ; and cochineal is at present an ingre- 
dient in purple dyes. Moreover, purple, columbine, amaranth, 
peusy, violet, with innumerable other shades, are formed from 
a mixture of blue and crimson, varymg according to tlie depth 
of the original colors. 

From what has been written, it is therefore evident, that 
t bes «» vrords may be used to represent the same color without 
any violence or apparent impropriety ; especially if we consider, 
♦hat’ the Tyrian purple dye is at present lost, and we conse- 
quently do not luiow how fur it approached the crimson ; and 
we consider, that crimson now is an ingredient in the fonna- 
don of purple. 

s 
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To THB EoITOB of THE CLASSICAL JOURMAL. 

SlR,^ 

. - HThe course of my classical studies having lately 
led me to peruse the Satires of Fersius, I availed myself of the 
assistance of Drummond’s elegant and learned Translation^ in 
explaining the numerous <^scurities of that Satirist. It would 
be highly ungrateful in me to deny that 1 received no little 
pleasure from the perusal of the feeling and animated version 
which he has given of this author^ (whose beauties^ though too 
frequently outweighed by overstrained metaphor and inelegant 
obscurity, are often of the highest cast }) and still more so, not 
to express my very humble praise of his learned and copious 
notes. Having, however, detected, in the course of the work, 
what to me appear inaccuracies, (and who shall venture to 
condemn the occasional aberrations of superior genius and 
attainments ?) I purpose to lay them before the numerous 
readers of your Classical Miscellany. I aiA far from pre- 
tending to set my judgment in competition with that of 
Drummond, and shall be happy to see all my objections refuted % 
but it may be a useful province to mark the errors from which 
none are exempt ; and though 

.. - - — — « Konegoilli detrabere auiim 
** HiCrmtem capiti, multk cam laiide, rorouam 
I feel it to be the duty of all who wish well to the Republic of 
Letters, to point out the failings of the greatest names i since, 
in the words of the Prince of Roman Satirists, 

Omne animi vitium taiito connpectiiis in se 
** Crimen liabet, quanto nii^ur qui peccat habetur.*' 


OsSERrATJONS ON DRVMMONtfS PERSXUS^ 

Sat. II. verse 5. Fundc raenim Genio, Ac.* 

In a note upon this passage. Sir W. D. after explaining and 
enlarging upon the observance of the birth-day amongst the 
Romans, with his usual learning and sagacity, has the following 
remark : ** Laurentius, in his learned Treatise dd Variis Sacris 
Gentilium, is mistaken when he says, ^ Natale sagnun Genio 
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factum sine vietim&y sed cum thure et mero*’ The reader of 
these notes will remember how Juvenal commences his twelfth 
Satire : 

Natali, Corvine, diemihirlnlciorhasr lax, 

Qu& fesULs praniissa Deis Anikalia cespes 
« Cxpcctat.’ 

Here Sir D. concludes. The inference which he would 
draw^ is, of course, that from this passage of Juvenal, it 
appears that animiils were sacrificed on the Dies natalis. But 
it is evident to me, on an inquiry ^into the passage, that the 
statement of Laurentius is not to be denied on the authority of 
Drummond’s example. It is, I think, pretty clear, that the 
relative yud,” refers, not, as we must supjiosc, if we agree 
with Drummond, to dics^ but, in truth, to lus. The sacrifices 
to which the poet alludes arc, surely, not on his own birth-day, 
but pious oficrings to the Gods, for the preservation of Corvinus 
from shipwreck. After a long description of the intended 
sacrifice^ wc arc told that it was 

** Ob reditiim trc.'pidartisa<Viiir,horrcnfi'i(]Y«e pas^i 
** Niiper, et incoliimeni sr<(c uiiraiitisuii iri.” 

Sir W. Drummond also quotes from Horace 

- > — “ eras j(oiiiiiin nu ro 

CurabiM, ol porco biHiPsiri.** Hookiii. Odeir, 

Which he asserts to have been an allusion to birth-day oiTerings. 
Let me rest iny contrary opinion on the words of the Dolphin 
editor, who, on this passage, has the following note: “ Sacrificium 
Genio, die natali I/amiae, nonnulli perperam commenti hie 
sunt. Immo verba ista contrarium ostendunt. Xar/i quo die 
hauscrant vitales * auras, eo vi/am adhnere victim/e, rebgioni 
ducebant veteres; nec proinde sanguinem fundebani, aut 
mactabant hostias — Suadet igiiur duntajcat Iloratius epulas, 
et hilaritateia, curandam cuticulam!' And on the iVords, << cum 
famulis operum solutis/’ he observes, “ hoc Yaciebant non in 
tiatali soldi sed quolibet anni diej* In further defence of the 
doctrme of Laurcntius» we may observe, that Tibullus, as 
quoted Sir W. D. gives a full account of birth-day cere*' 
momes, and natshere alludes to animal offerings. 

Sal. fv. verse 18 . ** Assldiia enrata cuticnla sole.* 

' pnimmond'^ version of this passage is singular': 

Preserv’d aatun'd amid tlie blase of day.* 



• on Peniut. 

The common mteipietation of this passaget [« In sole aprit^^ri^ 
cudculam praM curare, atque insolare>”] appears to be justified 
bj the following words, verse SS : 

At 81 unctns rcasefli et figas in ciitc solepiP’— * 

Aiid by Martialp Book x. Epig* 12: 

** I, precor, et totos avidi cute combi be soles, 

" Qi^m formosui eris !’' — ^ 

SatsV. verse last, " Curto centusse/icefur.’* 

Before I remark upon Drummond s note on this linci it is 
almost needless to say that I understand the word << licetur/* 
the present tense of the deponent verb liceor, in die sense of 
sestimat} in which I am borne out by all the commentators. 
But Drummond, in a note on the sixth Satire, has the following 
remark : I observe Casaubon does not notice the construction 
of the last line of the fifth Satire. / understand an hifinitive!^' 
What Infinitive the commentator could understand, or in what 
sense he took the word licclur^ his translation of the passage 
does not show, since he has retained the meaning of the word 
for which I contend. 

** Now should yon teach this doctrine to the croud, 

** Some luilitaiy fool would laii^ aloud, 

At a clipp'd fkrthins all the sages prise, 

Whom Atliens valued, aud whom Greece thouglit wise.* 

Sat. VI. vcnc 31. ** Nunc Ade cespite vivo 

** Fratige aliqiiid : largirc iuopi, ne pictus oberret 
“ CoTuleh in tabiil^.'* - — 

Drummond’s way of rendering this passage displays great 
learning and ingenuity, but I cannot applaud him fm deserting 
the plain and obvious sense of the words, to adopt a hypothesis 
of his own. The real meaning of die author is, I apprehend, 

• what Sir W. D. admits all the commentators to have conceived 
it ; and which is not ill expressed in this line of Brewster ; 

Sell, iiell, sonic land, and so support thy friend." 

The avaricious man, in order to rebut the argunaents of 
Persius, supposes his ftjend suffering from shipwreck, which 
occasions the reply above quoted \ that is— Part with a portion 
of your landed property, to supply the wants of your indigent 
friend. But Drummond says, The sacrifices to the Lares 
{>eing slways in proport^pn to the drily expenditure of dio 
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fa^iilyi the person who lessened his household expenses m^ght 
be said, « frangere aliquid de cespiie vivo” from the turf altars 
used in the sacrifices to the Lares.” [Vide Horatium, &c.] That 
this might be the case I cannot deny, but I will not on that 
*account desert a plain and sanctioned interpretation, or imagine, 
with Drummond, that the meaning of our author is, contract 
your own expenses, and bestow a part of your wealth on your 
friend.” 

The spirit of the passage [namely, that the avaricious man 
shoufd give a part of his property to his friend] is equally pre*^ 
served by both interpretations } but I cannot consent to so 
fanciful an alteration as that proposed by our translator^ 

9d April, 1811 . W. 


REMARKS 

On Sir W. Drummond’s Fersion of some Egyptian names 
in the 0/d Testament. 

To THE Editor or the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

Having since my last letter on the name No, 
received your No 5, I find at p. 178, some remarks on the Old 
Testament, by Sir W. Drummond, in which he notices, that 
the priest of On in Genesis, ch. 41, is, in the Coptic Bible, 
translated by Coptic letters which answer to these Grecit ones, 
vcov. Now these words afford a very apt illustration of 
what I have mentioned in my last letter, that the Coptic articles, 
being annexed to their respective nouns after suffering an elision 
of their vowels, do so adhere to them, as to render it difficult 
to know when they are only articles, and when integral letters 
of the nouns themselves. Accordingly in the above words the 
^ is only the article the, with its article cut off and annexed 
to the noun : and ;^oit is the Coptic word Hunt, which means 
pritst ; but the x Coptic letter, which answers 

to the Coptic aspirate H, and with which the Coptic word 
Hunt is usually* written; x denotes ch. So that if Sir W. 
Drummond has scrupulously copied the above words from any 
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Co^Hc Testament, we find that sometimes there are irariatioiu 
in the original Coptic itself in its orthogniphy $ for doubtless the 
printer has the right type for a Coptic if he had had autho* 
rity to use it in the above word printed in Coptic letters,' Much 
more then must we expect to find sometimes improper varia* 
tions of letters, when Coptic words are expressed by Greek 
letters, as we shall actually find in another case hereafter. A 
similar instance occurs in a letter of Jablonsky, prefixed to the 
Ooservationes SacrA‘ of J. George Michaelis, 1738, where the 
Coptic f/oNt is in Greek letters, spelt t^ovr priest ^ but here the 
variation probably arose because the Greek has no letter to 
denote /f, so that it was forced to be supplied by a as coming 
near to the sound. The words then if rightly separated, are 
ypvT VI ftv, though written ^ovt vm. For again, in the above 
Coptic word voiv, tlius written in Greek letters, the first v is in 
like manner only the article VI, offlut, the vowel being cutoff, 
and the consonant made to adhere to the following noun, as 
being in tlie genitive case, l/ie priest of Oou, (or the Coptic III is 
exactly the same as the Greek co, and dilFereiit from the short o. 
Hence we see, that if an e had been found added to ^ovr, and the 
word become ;^ovt£, how difficult it would have been to know 
whether rs was an integral part of the word, or only another 
article subjoined to the noun ; a s^^milar difficulty actually sub- 
sists in regard to the word vovrs, especially as the Coptic has but 
few words ending in te, and generally in / only. Of this diffi- 
culty I may here add another example with respect to the Coptic 
word for /Ac Sun, which is re; now to this word is sometimes 
prefixed the article pi, the, and tlie vowel being omitted, it 
becomes pre ; but at other times, the article le, the^ is subjoined, 
and then it becomes retv, (vul, Woide^s Lexicon, p, t}3, lin^ 
antepenult • and p. IfJO, Hn, ult. and penult •) 

The same Coptic words afford another example of a fact, 
which Akerblad has noticed in the Rosetta inscription, «which 
is^ tliat he found in it the Egyptian letter for to denote not 
only ch, but also the softer aspirate of 1 1 only ; although the 
Coptic alphabet has two different letters to express those two 

■ We have received notice from Sir W. I>. that rtxOHT, 
printed in our last Nq. should have been n^OH^P. Editor. 
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different aspirated sounds ( and one might expect the Egypjpn 
alphabet to have two diiTerent letters likewise^ yet in the Rosetta 
Stone they are expressed by tlic same letter. 

Sir W. Drummond quotes another word from the Coptic 
Biblei at the same page 173^ which is the name imposed by 
Pharaoh upon Joseph, and whichj in Greek letters, answering 
to his Coptic ones (as some of your readers may not know 
Coptic letters) ar^ these, ^ovia)ti^€tvr,x ; these differ a little from 
the orthography of the Septuagini, although the Coptic Testa- 
ment generally follows the Septuagint, in which the name is 
i^oviufu^oLvy ^ ; Kirchcr again quotes the name a little differently, 
and from the Vatican copy of the Coptic Testament, viz. 

and the Paschal chroiiicon differs again, it having 
P* These variations are indeed not consi- 
derable, yet they arc enough to show, that there have been 
some variations made in the Rnnie ; therefore there may have 
been stlil other variations njadc in it from the letters of the 
original Egyptian word, which do not so obviously appear ; 
and I believe, that all persons arc now convinced, that they arc 
really Egyptian words, of which the name Zaphnalh PuaHeafi 
in the Hebrew, is only a translation into Hebrew by the Jews ; 
the original Egyptian name as written by Moses, must therefore 
have been expelled from their Pentateuch and this Hebrew 
name inserted it its place, anh this, since the Greek translation 
by the Septuagint was made, as the Egyptian name is found in 
all copies of the Scptuagijit. But I sec no reason to conclude 
with Sir W. Drummond, tb.it the double letter 4^, which was 
one of the latest introduced into the Creek alphabet, would 
have scarcely belonged to the old Egyptian to the Egyptian 
word as written by Moses, or the Egyptians themselves, it cer- 
tainly could not, but this could not have been his meaning, (for 
the very same may be said of every other Gfeek letter of that 
vord) yet it might however have been found in the old Egyp- 
tian word as expressed originally in Greek letters by the Septua- 
gint translators, for the letter 4^ had been introduced long before 
their age. How tlie word had been written by Moses in 


> See the qQOtation in HottiDgei:*B Ezercit. Antemoriniiuiap, p. 47. 
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Ifebrew Iftters before it was expelled from the Hebrew tettf 
we are quite ignorant^ for 4'^yioy^acvti^ could not have been a 
Greek expression of the present Hebrew Zapbmith Paaneah; 
for in such case they would have expressed the sense of the 
Hebrew in some intelligible Greek words, and not in words 
quite unintelligible both to Jews and Greeks. There is no rea- 
son then to suspect any variation to have taken place in the 
letter \k, although such a variation is certain with rc^ipect to some 
of the otherJetters, since the first orthography by the Septuagint 
translators. These variations however make no such difference 
in the name as to prevent us from discovering the sense of the 
Egyptian word by the assistance of the Coptic, as it subsists in 
the Coptic tTaiislation of the Scriptures. Jablonsky was, I 
believe, the first, who attempted this, but with little success, 
as it should seem ; for I find by the note to Ihtlhi's translation 
of this verse, that Mr. Forster of Germany attempted a second 
illustration of the Egyptian name, which appears to me as little 
plausible as that of Jablonsky : in what work of Forster it is 
inserted, I am ignorant, but it is not in his letter to Michaelis 
in 1772, concerning the Specimen CWo^rapIrte of the latter. 
Dathe, however, gives us the Coptic words into which Forster 
resolves the Egyptian word, and which are Sahc-mtuli^pa^nelh 
which mean Of///A'7/v Diviftas spirit fh (I'tvnii. But the two first 
words have no rescmbliiicc to the Greek syllables. It were 
therefore to be wished, that Sir W. Drummond had favored us 
with his own account of them, instead of merely saying, I 
should wish to ex; mine this question farther, but my limits 
warn me to proceed to other matters.” In the mean time I will 
propose my own explication of the Egyptian name, but have 
first to make some observations concerning the translation of it 
in the Hebrew text, by Zuphnath Paattealu 

The modem Christians have been instructed both by the ancient 
Christians and the Jews, to understand these words |o mean 
reveuler of secrets, but how to extract this sense out of tJie 
Hebrew words themselves, neither the one nor die other have 
been able to do, in an evident manner to tlie satisfaction of 
others. Sir W. Drummond proposes to substitute in Paaneah 
a Jf e as the last letter, instead of a Heth^ because it is the 
reading in the Samaritan text, but then he is at a loss to know 
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irhat to do with the first letter P9 and proposes to considei>’it 
as being « the Egyptian article P' the^* usually prefixed to 
Egyptian words \ but this makes a strange medley of a Hebrew 
word, with an Egtfpiian article before it, which would render 
the translation unintelligible to those very Jews, for whose benefit 
it was made by the Hebrew scribe, who first inserted it instead 
of the original Egyptian word. It may be also observed, that 
Hottinger prpduces that very reading of the Samaritan text as a 
proofs of the inferiority of it to that of the Hebrew, which 
former Sir W, nevertheless prefers/ But which ever of the 
opinions of these two writers may be thought preferable, neither 
of them has any concern with my own opinion, for I think that 
learned men have taken useless pains to deduce these Hebrew 
words in a strict and regular manner from Hebrew roots ; it 
being what the scribe who inserted them probably never had 
intended to do himself, but only to imitate in Hebrew words 
the !ioun(l\ of the Egyptian name more than the seme, agreeably 
to what we find to have been the common practice of the Jews 
in their Bible ; where by torturing the sense of many names of 
persons or things, and changing them into words which have 
some distant similitude indeed, yet are still very different words 
from those names themselves, they extract some sense which 
may express some quality of those persons or things, although 
in a very obscure and ambiguous manner. This seems to have 
been the case also with the Hebrew scribe in this instance } he 
apparently proposed nothing more than to select such Hebrew 
words, as should have some similitude to the Egyptian word in 
sound, but which, at the same time, by his altering and strain- 
ing the meaning of tliose Hebrew words, as well as their letters. 


* ** Certum eat, veram Iiiijua vocis origiiiem Egyptiacam in fine 

requircre tleth (quia cnim % aut x Gnccorum unijuam Hcbra^orum He sine 
i granimatiborum offenail respondere dixit?) noaine hoc loco phis satis depre- 
hendi poasit incuria amannenais? qui imperite plane ad Utcrarum iilanim 
difTerentlam Ininhs at^atna foit ; Quid ait paane viderint iili, qui patrocinium 
codicil Samaritani tam vitioai auacepemnt." ExerdL Anteminiiiieiut, p. 49. 
And accordingly Sir W. has found hinuelf embarraaaed by the first letter P, 
as well as by the last e, therefore proposes to send it be^ to Egypt, froa 
whence it came. 
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diottid conrey some daikf obscure^ and ambiguous 9 &M€$ 
reWibling the sense of the Egyptian word, yet in a distant and 
loose manner only. Just as in puns, by varying a tittle either 
the letters of a word or the sound of it) senses are produced 
sometimes very difl^nt from the real meaning of it. I do not 
therefore concern myself whether Vaanenh ends with the 
letter Hethj or He, nor do I suppose that the Hebrew imita- 
tor of the Egyptian word made any scruple to forsake his 
grammar or dictionary) if he could but by any means imitate in 
Hebrew the Egyptian Pkaneech in sound at least, in case he 
was not able to do it completely at the same time in sense like- 
wise. It is the case with all punsters, and the attempt of dedu- 
cing the word in a strict manner from a Hebrew root is like 
analysing a pun. Let us rather inquire what may have been 
the possible meaning of the original Egyptian name, which 
Moses at first writ down as the name imposed on Joseph, so far 
as we may now be able to form conjectures concerning it from 
the remains of the Egyptian tongue preseryed in the Coptic of 
the Bible. 

Now Woid6’s Lexicon of that language shows that (he word 
for priest was llont (p. 157); and when the common article 
Pi was prefixed, it became Pi^hont, the priest ; and as the 
vowel of the article is often cut off, and its consonant annexed 
to its subsequent noun, it would then become P*hofif, but this 
diflcrs very little from the first syllable Psnnt ; and it is very 
possible, that the original Egyptian letters, which expressed PA, 
might appear to the Septuagint translators (who possibly knew 
nothing of the Egyptian language) to be sounded by the natives 
more like ps than ph, for among the ancients s had such an 
aspirated sound, that we often find it substituted for an //, in 
Latin especially. Thus aAj w'as changed into sal, if into seXf 
hrra to septentf iXxroi to saltus, 8cc. as Festus mentions in 
the fragments of him still extant : Romani pro aspiratione 
ponentes literam -V* ( ap, Supptts )* Beside this possible cause 
of the variation of ^ to I find, that the above Forster in 
above letter, intentionally writes Typho?t in Q)ptic letters with a 
instead of Phul also the same, and others (p-^6); whether 
he had any Coptic authority for this I am ignorant. But the 
variation oi for PAont might have arisen also solely from 
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the copyists, for if the tipper part of a Greek ^ had become in 
a MS. evanescent, they might have Uken it for a The words 
for Petephrc, Priesi of O//, in Gen. 41. are, according to 
Woid4, Petephre, wv, in Greek letters (p. 157); this is 
jfhont for the. priest; where then Sir W. found •k^hvt vwv I am 
^orant, but perhaps it may be a mistake in Woide, and I have 
no Coptic Bible to consult. However, the first word of the 
Egyptian name for Jpseph, as it hence appears, may have 
meant tkeptUesf, although now writ Possibly then it may 

have been from this Egyptian word, that ponttfvi^ in Latin,* 
may have descended ; for it might have travelled along with its 
companion lo^ in the train of Danaus, from Egypt to Greece, 
and from thence to Rome} but at least its derivation by 
Vossius is very laughable, and after the true manner of Varro, 
vi2. ** Pontifex, quia ponfem facit ad coelcstes regionos.” 

The second syllable of the name is ; but it is not quite 
certain ^'^hether in some MSS. of the iSeptuagint it may not 
be ov: Bos indeed in his edition takes no notice of any 
various readings of this syllable any where. But in the above- 
mentioned quotation, which Ilottingcr made from Kircher, the 
latter writes thus, if Hottingcr has quoted him accurately ; 
•« Vocabulum Hebrseum idem est quod Copticiim yj/orov votvrx 
vcl 4^oyTO|x hoc ita esse docct Pcntatouchus Copticus in 

bibliotheca Vaticani,” (p. 47). Now as the Coptic copied 
servilely from the Septuagint, it should seem, that the Coptic 
translator had found an v instead of an p, in his copy of the 
Septuagint, in case the above word ^otov be really found in any 
Coptic MS. of the Bible. But, however this may be, yot all 
persons know that an v and jx arc often atul easily changed into 
one another in all languages; so that ov or op may be the Coptic 
word ouctfVy aperietts, writ oysv and ovv in the dialect of Upper 
Egypt> which is probably the most free from Greek corruptions 
(Woide^ p-dli 71, 1H9;; and Akerblad allows, that on the 
Rosetta* stone the same Egyptian letter seems sometimes to 
denote ou, and sometimes o only. What sense uperiens gives to 
die name ^11 appear from the concluding syllables, which form 
a third word out of which the original name is composed, viz. 

Note also that Geseen in Hebrew is writ w'ith py in 
Gieek. Gese/n, or Goshen. 
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Kow means ventres in Coptic (p. 60) } and if the article 
iri be prefixed and a;$pirated^ it becomes the betHes ist 

entrails of animals, so that the whole word <^*ovr ow 
would mean sacerdos apenen^ ventres in order to inspect thi6 
entrails of animals, which is well known to have been the practice 
of the aiigures and divinaiiftes of antiquity, Mhon they foretold 
future events } and the Egyptian name has been accordingly 
literally transLitcd in Gv^ck sr-yooTfii-jxuJcf, consequently ft 
actually expresses the sense transmitted by jewhh writers, 
rrvftdir of ftiltfrr or KiiLiiosni things, and was aptly suited to 
the case of Joseph. 

It may be proper however to make a few remarks on 
the Copt'c letti r denoted by is one of ilieir double letters, the 
sound of which U not peifectly known, and, so far as I can 
discover, seems not expressed so well hy rhr as by the French 
;i, nearly like ;i.* in English, in such words as bridge; 
but as the Gieek li.id no letter to correspond to it, the Septua- 
gint could denote it in no better w.iy tluu by a Greek ^ : that 
the above is nearly its light sound appears by the same letter 
beginning the Coptic word rlwinonlf and yet beginning 

also the Septuagint name HeseWf which wo render Goshenm 
The Coptic has no iramn/t; except in Greek words, and then it 
borrows the Greek fV which indicates, that the above doubtful 
letter docs not .inswcr exactly to* tiic Greek and to our g in 
gate. It may be also notice*!, that, as Woide says, takes the 
article T; before it, and this somctinics aspirated into ds; but 
the examples of it in Scripture arc too few, and those of too 
late an age to decide whether it did not sometimes, or at 
least in more ancient times, take also the usual articles *i and 

before it, and thus form Hence also we may possibly 

discover the cause of the word being written 
dial chronicon ; for it might be written by an Egyptian native 
who understood the meaning of the word, and who therefore 
subjoined the knowing likewise that this article ht often 
accompanied the Egyptian word in pronunciation. ^ 

I apprehend that any reader, who con^fiders how much 
Bishop Horsley and others are puzzled to find out the meaning 
of Jezreel in Hosea, when imposed there as a name ; and how 
it can be regularly formed in any suitable sense from a Hebrew 
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root» needs not wonder that the same difficulty should subsist 
concerning Zaphnath Paaneah* But I cannot, however, 
abstain from wondering, that Sir W. Druihmond should derive 
Phardohy though ar Egyptian word, from a Hebrew root ; and 
again prefix the Egyptian article P’ to a Hebrew word, when, 
instead of such a mongrel word, the Coptic offers an apt deriva* 
tion from ourOj with the article Pk^ prefixed, PKouroy the 
(Woide, p. 70.) Hence we perceive, that etymologists 
. ought to hate some slight evidence, at least, to guide them' in 
their derivations, besides mere imagination and similar sounds.* 
Petephre may be a title of office, for irsTTuhrei is in Psal. xxvi. 
1. used ill the sense protector ^ as applied to God. Ehoou 
means dies^ which in the Saidic dialect becomes Hoou s souay 
neomenia^ these, and so many other words, connected with 
tlic sun and moon, seem to indicate that the oo of the Rosetta 
stone may have originally meant Sun or Moon, before it meant 
Ails here ; and that the there and elsewhere refers to 
Deity in general, rather than as a name of Jupiter in particular, 
or of any other God. So that IloUy Diospolis might be so 
called from Deities in general, including Osiris and Isis, who 
were worshipped at Thebes as well as Ammon or Pan. Those 

* seems but justice to Sir W. Dnuiiinond to observe, that oiir learned 
correspondent does not appear to jiave rca«l the folio wins' passage in Sir 
William'f Essay on a Punic Inscription, and to which lie refers. Editor. 

** Every one is now aware, that the word Pharaoh, as we write it, was not a 
proper name, but a title assiuued by themonarchs of Eftypl. Now tliis title is 
nothing else than the Coptic noTPO Pouro, or OOYFo Phouro, i. e. the King 
the article pi, or phi, being placed before ** ouro,** rex. But this word is 
no in the Sahidic, and it may be suspected that it was originally written PO, 
to which the indefinite article 0¥ was prefixed. This is, indeed, positively 
asserted by Wuid^, and it would be difficult to appeal to a better aiitliority. 
The ancient Ergrptians then pronounced PhUro, or Phe-ro, i Bwu-jc, the 
King. The article is purely Egyptian, but the noon may be traced to the 
Hebrew. We team from Manetho, that the shepherds, who ruled over Egypt 
tfbr several ceotuncs, gave themselves the title of Hyc-sos, which, in the sacred 
language; slpiified royal shrpherds, or literally king^kepherds. Now in the 
Hebrew text nPlB, (without any masonk,) gives ns ffie Egyptian article phi, 
or pha, and njt*) roh, ** a shepherd.” Among the king-shephc-rds, the king was 
called the shepherd, mt’ shepherd and king came to be used 

synonymously. Thus i1P*lD signified the shepherd; and among the king, 
diepherds, Iks shepherd was the King.** CE$snyoH9PunieInteription,p,SO. 
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who conceive the Egyptian tongue to have any resemblance to 
Hebrew are in a great error % the Jews may have borrowed a 
few words from it while they lived in Egypt, and a few more 
may have travelled with their colonies to Greece ; but it is 
altogether an original language, very harsh indeed, and abound* 
ing with combinations of consonants as bad as the Gothic, yet^ 
as difierent from that and all odier known languages, as Egypt 
and Lybia are unconnected with the rest of the world, except 
by the narrow isthmus of Suez. 

Norwich^ April 8. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOMER. 


'Arpel^riy <ru Se wavs rsov fAsvoCf avr^p lyar/s 

-l/cr(rojx’ &c. " II. I. 282. 

Fhe common acceptation of this is — A; ihoUf O Atrides, 
restrain thy angn-i but I mpplicate Achilles to dismiss his 
resentment. But Henry Stephen, in his Thesaurus, objects to 
this interpretation, because \f(r<rofMi governs not the dative, but 
the accusative case. This objection has been deemed valid by 
Brunck, Heyne, and Porson, who therefore thus render the 
passage, Hof hots, O Atrides, restrain thy atigcr i buf I suppiu 
calc thee to dismiss thy resentment t&imrds Achilles ; making 

Bellan- 

gcr, however, defends the common version, though his reasons, 
it must be allowed, are weak and unsatisfactory : and Porson, 
in this severe manner, animadverts upon them (see his Notes 
on the Orestes, 1. 663} Paullum in hac nota scribend^ me 
deflexjsse de via fateor, sed hoc feci duabus de causis. Primo, 
quod vera Homeric! loci interpretatio vulgo miniis nota est, et 
nuper aliam novam et falsam confinxerc Scoti quidam ; deinde 
insigni exemplo ostendere volui, quantos in errores se induant 
homines docti, quot ineptias effiindant, si scmel ii;^, odii, 
invidiae, aut pravi cujusquam aflfect&s impulsu, ebntra ea scribere 
incipiant, quae vel nequeant vel nolint intclligcre. 

This is sufficiently severe and decisive •, and yet I engage 
to show, in opposition to Professor Porson, and the other 
VoL. III. No. V2. r 
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nbov&*mentioned high authorities, that the new interpretation 
grossly misrepresents the meaning of Homer, and that the 
common acceptation is the true one. In support of this 
assertion, 1 liave to offer the following , reasons. It is well 
known to every Greek scholar, tliat awra/?, whenever intro- 
duced, marks some transition or opposition in the ideas of the 
writer or speaker. Its use, therefore, is never adopted wliere 
such transition or opposition does not take place ; or, in other 
words, wh^re the subject of discourse continues precisely in 
the same train. In this place, then, is evidently improper, 
because there can be no opposition or contrast between toDs 
T eov jxevo; and XiWojttflci, And the same 

incongruity would be felt, if the corresponduig btU were here 
introduced in a literal English version, Do thou restrain thy 
anger, btd I supplicate thee to dismiss thy anger,” Further, — 
The pronouns Eycu and o-u, it is well known, arc never used in 
connection with a verb of the first and second persons, except 
for the sake of emphasis^ except where the subject of discourse 
is contrasted with some other person or persons expressed or 
implied in the context. On this principle it is evident, that 
iyeoyf, if the interpretation for which Porson contends be true, 
is perfectly superfluous. I allow, moreover, that ;^oXov 

may be rendered to dismiss thy anger ; but wlien a noun in the 
dative or accusative is connected with this verb, to denote the 
object or end of the motion implied in it, jxsdejxsy does not mean 
to dismissj but to sc7id, to thr&w^ to ii'ansfer s and the sense of 
the phrase, jxsdefcsv would be, to hurl thy anget 

at JchilleSj a signification the very reverse of that which these 
critics put upon the word. 

Finally, the objection made to the common interpretation is 
not solid : .is the dative case denotes not tlic effect of an action, 
but the object to which the specified action relates, or the end 
in which the designated motion terminates, this case, as well as 
the a^'usative, may with full propriety be used after verbs of 
praying or supplicating. This principle is not confined to any 
one language, but is founded in the nature of tilings. Thus 
we may say in English, « I pray thee to dismiss thy anger, or 
I offer TO THEp my prayer, that thou dismiss thy anger.” If 
riicn it be objected, that AiVs’Ojttai has in no instance a dative 
case, after it, it is suffident to reply, that reason and analogy 
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would warrant the dative case after it ^in eveiy instancd) and 
that Homer has only done on this occasion^ what he mi^t 
have done on all occasional without violating propriety. I 
cannot help observing, that the above is the objection of men, 
who seem to have considered the caprice of authority as para- 
mount to the immutable principles of language. 

Having thus shown the fallacy of the interpretation, recom- 
mended by Heyne and Porson, I will next illustrate the true 
meaning of the poet. In the dispute between A'gamemnon 
and Achilles, the former, in line 174-, tells the latter to be gone, 
and that lie would not supplicate him to stay, oude a' iyayys 
?i!<ryofjisn ehsxa Iftolo fjL?v?iv. These words were made in the 
presence of Nestor, who refers to them, when he says, aurdp 
eyo) ki<r(rou,xt fitdeusv as though he had said, 

«« Tlioii Agamemnon, it is true, hast pledged thy word that 
thou wilt not supplicate Achilles to dismiss his anger and to 
stay '9 but do fhoii dismiss thy anger, and / will supplicate 
Achilles to suppress his resentment, and ,in consequence to 
continue here for tl)c protection of the fleet: this is of the 
highest moment he should do, because he alone can repress the 
destructive impetuosity of Hector ” Here eycuyt have, 
one its natural signification, the other its customary emphatic 
use. This turn is, moreover, in unison with the last clause, 
is u.iysi TrsXfrai xuxoh, as these 

words show the necessity why he should supplicate Achillesto 
dismiss his resentment ; whereas they have little or no perti- 
nence, if the request be made to Agamemnon. 

Tov rjpov TTOLpx TS x^atr/jj x«) vijl' fji,s\xlv^ 

* ffxsvov cOi’ £gu xJjyi icciv yijiijasv 
7*00 a8i» Tst^/SijVavTf /SacriXiJa 

-STtijtijv, 6»jSs ti jULiv ovd' eshvTo. II. i, S29. 

Which is thus rendered by Cowper ; 

Him there they fouml 

Bcncatli the shadotv of his bark rerlii/d, * 

A'or glvul ui their approach. Trembling they stood 
In presence of the royal diief, aue.-struck, • 

Nor question'd him. nor spake. * 

Hie original here appears to say, and the translaftion makes 
.ir say, that Achilles was not gladt when he saw the heralds 
come to take away Briseis. Achilles indeed was not glad at 
this, but who wpposed that he was ? Where then & the 
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propriety of the wordsi M' £pet r&yt Idwr yq^o’iv ? 

A cbntrario dicta sunt^ e^i yifSigra pro iXujrfSiii. 'fhis appears 
to me little better than nonsense ; Homer understood human 
nature better than to speak in this manner. Achilles is repre- 
sented as challenging Agamemnon to come and seize any other 
thing belonging to him on board. 

Hear yet again, and weigh what thou ahalt hear; 

I will not strive witli thee in such a cause, 

’ Nor yet with any man : I scom to fight 
For her, ishoni liaving giv'n, ye take away; 

Uiit I have other precious things on board. 

Of those take none away without my leave ; 

'Or, if it please thee, put me to the proof 
Before this whole assembly, and my spear 
Shall stream that moment, purpled with thy Mood. 

The hero expected that Agamemnon would accept this 
challenge, and by coming himself give Achilles an opportunity 
to execute his menace^ But he took the precaution of sending 
his Heralds only, and the Poet adds, that when the son of 
Peleus saw these, he did not rejoice, intending thereby to 
excite in his readers an idea of the disappointment, which 
Achilles did not feel, when he saw only the Heralds, with 
the joy he would have felt, if he had seen Agamemnon at the 
head of them. This intended contrast is expressed by the 
particle ye annexed to reJ — aqa, rmye l^tov y^Sijo’ey 
when Achilles saw fiem indeed^ he did not rejoice, i. e. he 
was not glad, as he would have been, if he had seen the king 
himself. Thus does Homer always give play to the imagina- 
tion of his readers, by meaning more than he actually expresses, 
and call upon them to remember all that is past, in order fully 
to comprehend what may succeed in the conduct of his 
immortal poem. 

Nothing can be more remote from the spirit and meaning of 
Homer than the version given by Pope of this passage : 

** Tb* unwilling Heralds act tlielr lord's commands. 

Pensive they walk along tlie barren sands; 

'Arriv'd, Jibe hero in his tent they find 
gliMNuy eapectf on hU arm redin'd. 

At awful distance, long they silent stand, 

Loth to advance, or speak their hard command. 

Decent emdudon / Thb the godlike nan 
, Perceiv'd, and thus with accent mild began. « 



'f he wretchedness of this version Pope has atoned by the 
excellence of the followmg note^ the substance of whiA^ 
indeed, is that of Eustathius — There was required a very 
remarkable management to preserve all the characters which 
are concerned on this nice conjuncture, wherein^ the Heralds 
were to obey at their peril. Agamemnon was to be gratified 
by an insult on Achilles ; and Achilles was to suffer so as to 
become his pride, and not have his violent temper provoked. 
From all this the poet has found the secret to extricate himself, 
by only taking care to make his Heralds stand in sight, and 
silent. Thus they neither make Agamemnon's majesty suffer, 
by uttering their message, submissive, nor occasion a rough 
treatment from Achilles, in the peremptory air he ordered ^ 
and at the same time Achilles is gratified with the opportunity of 
giving her up, as if he rather sent her, than was forced to 
relinquish her.” 

Eustathius, who has taken notice of this art in Homer, seems 
to have properly understood the original, which Pope, and other 
modem commentators, appear not to have done. In line 331, 
the object of rugfiiio'etm is not but ^ly implied, 

meaning Achilles i and it should be thus pointed : 

TeS jxsy ragfi^travTtf xa) athfji,em 


The Heralds are thus represented as standing still and silent, 
under the influence of two opposite principles, namely, the 
dread of Achilles on the one hand, and respect to their king on 
the other. The Poet has here exactly conceived what would 
have been the case, had he related a real occurrence; and 
perhaps he has only recorded the fact as it had actually taken 
phee. An incident very similar to this of the Heralds occurred 
in the life of our Lord. The Pharisees dispatched some 
officers to apprehend him while addressing the people In the 
temple, (see John vii. M — 45): in executing this command, 
the officers, when they came to Jesus, were held in awe and 
astonishment ; and they returned without attempting to seize, 
or even to address him, though they knew that ijie council had 
power, and even the inclination, to put them to death for dis- 
obeying their ojrders. Then came the officers to the chief 
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priests and Pharisees> and they said unto them>” (observe* the 
ofliQers returned in silent fear, and the Pharisees broke that 
silence by putting the question,) “ Why have ye not brought 
lum ? The officers answered, Never man spake like this tnap- 
Then answered them the Pharisees, Are ye also deceived ? But 
the people who know not the law are cursed.” 

The officers^ it seems, were overawed by the manner in 
which our* Lord addressed the multitude; and in this indirect 
and incidental manner confessed, what the people on another 
occasion declared, that he spoke as having authority, and not 
as the Scribes. Prom the above words it is also evident, that 
tlie majority of the people, whom Christ at this time addressed, 
believed him to be a prophet; and that they were ready to 
protect him against any violence that might be offered h i m , if 
he had given them any encouragement so to do. This appre* 
hension was the real motive which probably induced the officers 
to desist from seizing him ; and it was also the motive which 
restrained the Pharisees from punishing the officers for disobe* 
disnee. The words of the Pharisees imply, moreover, that 
the rulers rejected the claims of Jesus from their supposed 
superior knowledge of the law, and that the common people 
believed in him from their ignorance of it. They were, there- 
fore, said to be ettrsedt meaning, that they were devoted to 
destruction, and deserving of excommunication for following a 
false prophet. The learned Pharisees held the people in great 
contempt, for having not studied the law as they had done ; 
and thought it presumption in them to entertain an opinion, 
which was not authorised by their established teachers. « We 
may well judge,” says a learned commentator, « what must 
have been the disappomtment of the chief rulers of the 
assembled in council, to find that they were unable to get their 
orders obeyed. All authority, we see, depends on the concur* 
lenco of others, or the ffisposition and will of many to second 
the wishes of a few : in other .words, all power depends upon 
opinionj and without the general opinion in their favor, magis. 
trates are no more than single men.” 


J.J. 
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RICARDI BENTLEII 

EMENDATIONES INEDIT JE AD SILIUM 
ITALICUM. 


Detcripta ex exmplari edit. Drakenborehiatue, in BM. 
Publ. Cantab. 


Lib. i. 

954 flatUm'y flicdbus. 

325 gutel qui. 

403 

425 uncis includltur. 

472] 15, 155. 

491 ictu\ actu. 

538 ventontm\ telomm 1, 311. 

587 ITtracius'] Circius. 

647 effnnget} se efiringet. 

Lib. II. 

t 

94 Uviot'ibtis] lege melioribfis^ Seneca^ Controv. I. Praef. 

Medire ad atUiqtia studia melioresqite ad annos respi^ 
cere, Seneca de Brevitate Vitfe> 18. Major pars cetadisy 
eerie melior^ reip. data siU Here. Fur. 850. 

463 lento misere durantia tahoil 
lenta maciea-— tabe. 

465 fames} sitis. 

522 ferarum} suorum. 

614 

626 ^ores] 

Lib. ni. 

In fine notx ad v. 42. Eruditissimus BentlMus} Burmannusy 
p. 125. [scilicet not. ad Silium^ iii. 24| ubi quse dc 
se dicuntur linea marginali notat BeiUileius.] 

Not. ad 78 Bentleius] p. 125. [vid. notam prsBcedentem.] 

91' nos AlcjidiCi mir* [sic interpunctionem ccrrigtc.] 



988 Emeadattones Inedita 

989 saxo] 'fo.Jato, 

S61 

426 Deus. edaU aho] Smeleim Euan. Stat. Silv. 1, 2| 220. 

sic in Nasone jM/cr edidity pro Pataraw. 

^27 terpentemi\ G^ncepit. 

460 irabibus'} ratibus. 

461 

466 ocrw] atras. 

469 

480 

551 cofl^essa] comprensa. 

591 repidsum\ revulsum. 

651 arasj eras. 

671 

682 nttvts] 

Lib. IV. 

15 revocantque] recoquuntque. 

59 uncis inclu^tur. 

296,7 prensat — a;quaf] prensas— sequas. 

644 Ensis obit^ Ense sublt 9, 382. 

538 citaf} rotat. 

732 Fortuna"} natuia. ^ 

Lib. V. 

35 corruperaQ intemiperat. 

45 

217 Libges (prasenHa aeevi 

Exitimuilta ducis,J hortcmte&^ic Bentleius> 

220 JUaxml furvam. 

235 serebaf] ferebat. 

251 vulnere\ verbere. 

284,5 Ifpus : ora rotato 

Enseferit, turn — Sic Bentleius. 

325 ora2 .ossa^ JEii. Xi. 696. 

340 

342 nidZo] ' nullum. 

395 Tetia/e\ fo. aupide* 

996 exesa"] ezesi. 



ad SUium Itatkum. 

40T eruenHs} enientus. 

410 rdictum, (sic interpungit) 

429 ense, (mc interpungit) 

440 huu] hinc. 

459-5 ab«i»ianter— exandans] 

499 

591 carpsitf^ naersit. 

601 seroque] caroque. 

IjIB« vi« 


92 mortty crate. 

162 

219 Cotueqmtur} fo. Obsequitur. 

294 Nw/ot] Motat. 

262 Torpebat] Torpebam. 

272 

277 

290 periclis] piaclia. 

319 itdqua'] tela. 

327 certamine] certanmia. 

365 

449 

Lib. yu. 

6S.9 <**»«*-* 

legit et mterpungit. 

534 Detergetc. 

Lib. viii. 


210 voce} corde. 

SIS Qaant«»» k»ti vietus] 

/ante— Qnam) m. 274. xvi* 204j28 


392 

365 Cybelen} Cjbeben. 

990 

Lib. IX. 


299 Cybde} Cybebe. 
305. ^wfdU} 
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Emendaiionei Inedita 


416 repararef] repararat. 

477 coUigis] corrigis. 

478 JEgide] iEgidi [sic] 

497 cadente] candente. 

504 latantur] Isetatur. 

689 Hannibalemve] Hannibalemnc. 

Lib. X. 

125 Libycam feta] Libyca fetam. 

SS2,S stimutat — Hortatur] Posuerat stimulant — IrOy pudor^ 
conferens xii. 456. xvii. 113. sed postea delevit, 
substituens stimulat—Corda pudor. 

407 pnesenlia] prxsagia. 

468 mulctata] cumulata. 

513 tofo] totum ill. 

533 condita] consita. 

611 tendanlvejvegentvc] tendantnc ncgentne. 

621 Si vero] vera. 

Lib. xf. 

9 pressiiim fata] pensurus facta. 

12 hU] Nec. 

41 manibus] maribus xiii. 354. 

58^59 ParuvUis subil, baud ebscurum crimine nomen, llorta- 
tus (sic legit) 

168 delendum monet. 

J64 jidversis senwe] Adversa ostendere. 

177 interpungit, Quosfugitis socios? quosre 

187 mortis] morti. 

188 
210 

286 coli] colit. 

428 allatrantia] adsultantia. 

482 Rhrygiam ad transponenda notat. 

458 discisset] disclussct. 

( 

Lib. xii. 

86S Out] 'Quern. 

492 adventml ^ eventus. 

749 Hannon\ Hanunon. 
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Lib. xiiK 
289 

347 sonaf] sonand. 

389 fo. visa. Statius, xii. 222. 

371 spoliabh] fo. vioiabis, 

505 properatum] an proposium 5, 58. 

562 

627 varpsli] mersit. 

829 optabal] optabit. 

884 a;sf{£s] sstusque. 

885 J 90 SS 6 ] nosse xiv. 630. Lucan, ix. 211. 

Lib. XIV. 

1 Heliconis] Heliconia. 

202 Myle] Mylse. 

261 numero] 

282 post iropais punctuni delet. 

351 Una fides] Vana. 

359 le^tiom] 

361 aqmra^ 

365 

391 5?] ceu 

411 gucr’] qua. 

463 fuU] pent- 
481 alni] alno. 

495 uncas delet. 

548 vulnere] vulnera. 

568 ittMgine] 

573 Sidonios] Sidonix. 

575 vincUs] vinctus. 

655 

Lid. XV. 

7 turba Pairum} corda Patres. 

33 post jmer delet punctum. 

52 

74 

88|9 Divum, Fe/ix a(i— interpungit. 

ISSl 



*' 386 Emendatioim InedUttf 4^. 

164)5 ' pralia Corutf JtthmoH euroatd in sublime superstetil 
wndlt — uc Bent]«iu8) citans i. 474. 

839 

696 Arabum\ Aubum. 

763 tune."] 

764 cornua] jurgia. 

Lib. XVI. 

■ 134 amis] annis. /' 

881 certahtibus] agitantibus. 

884 Certantum] Hortantum. 

825 pracipites] pneceptis. 

595 AucentCt curulem. Sic Bendeius. 

686 

661 atirt.] 


Lib. XVII. 

» 

8 Cybekn] Cybeben. 

89 intorta] intexta. 

£26 Quid? tune sat — sic interpungit. 

319 Stef is] steteris conjecerat) sed delevit. 

827 ac] 

889 

423 int^] limes. Virg. la^ limite. SeueCB) Benef. 1, 14. 

laxum limitem. 

483 Latios] late. 

450 Paratbonius] Panetonius. 

466 

485 Aique] Ast. 

497 Qui sacros] Q'**4*>^ dios. 

536 sperans] spinuis. 
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DISSERTATION 

ON THE 49TB CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 


Bt thb Right Hon. Sir W. Drcmmono. 


Jehovah appears to have selected Abraham and his 
posterity from the rest of mankind^ for the purpose of preserv* 
ing among them the knowledge of the true religion ; but thh 
knowledge, it would seem, from the 6tli cliapter of Exodus, 
was not bestowed on the Patriarchs in all its plenitude. << And 
Elohim spake unto Moses, and said unto l)im, / am Jehovah ; 
and 1 appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob^i by 
the name of El ShaAai^ but by my name Jehovah was I not 
known unto them.” The meaning is, that the true import of 
the word was not explained to the Patriarchs, for had they 
understood it, they would have known that there was no Gk>d 
but Jehovah. Now that Jacob ^id not possess this knowledge 
is evident from his words : And Jacob vowed a vow, saying, 
if Elohim will be with me, and will keep me in this way that 
I go, and will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, so 
that 1 come again to my father’s house in peace, then shall 
Jehovah be my God.” No man, who entertained just ideas of 
the existence of the Deity, could have thought of making such 
a bargain with Omnipotence ; nor if Jacob had comprehended 
the name of Jehovah,^ would he have fancied, that he might 


' JtkovA implies the Supreme Beiiigf, or the Beiu^ xar* It has been 

absurdly pretended by some of the Pagan writers, that the Jewf worshipped 
their God under thefonn of an Ass in the temple of Jmsalem. In order to 
support this idle fable, they remark, on the authority of Apton, who was an 
Egyptian, that which, without the itfesoroh, answers to the letters 
IHVH, signified an Ass. They say, that JcAeroh was pronounced lAO, or 
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lihUHation 


choort the God, whom he should adore. We must not be 
surprised, then, if we find traces of idolatry in the ^rly 
lustory of the house of Israel ; — ^if Rachel stole the Terapkim 
from her father Laban; and if. Jacob hid the strange Gods of 
his household under the oak of Sechem. 

But since it appears from the Bible itself, that the Patriarchs 
were not acquainted with the divine nature in the same degree 
with Moses, and that they were not absolutely untinctured with 
polytheism,' it cannot appear extraordinary, that they were 
influenced by minor superstitions, and that, with all their 
neighbours, they were addicted to divination and astrology. 
We know, that Joseph was a diviner ; and there are many 
circumstances from which we may conclude, that Jacob was an 
astrologer. The streaked rods which were set up by the latter, 
in order to produce the breeding of the cattle, seem to have 
been formed in imitation of the rod which is held by the man 
who occupied the sign of the Balance in the Egyptian Zodiac, 
and who presided in the kingdom of Oniphtha, over flocks and 
herds. It appears from Eusebius, (Praep. Evang. 1. iv. c. 16.) 
that tradition, at least, represented Israel as an astrologer, who 
believed himself under the influence of the planet Saturn. Even 
at this day the three great stars in Orion, arc called Jneot/s staff', 
and the milky way is familiarly termed Jacob's ladder. 'JThis 
Patriarch had twelve sons, and tradition has allotted to each a 
sign of the Zodiac. Kircher and Dupuis have pretended that 
the emblems, wUch were painted on the standards of the tribes 
in the camp of the Hebrews, were no other than the zodiacal 
signs ; and Dupuis has endeavoured to conoborate this opinion, 
by the references which he has made to the 49th chapter 
of Genesis. 


lEO, and tliat this meant an Ass in Egyptian. Tlicy further rcroaik, that we 
contisaally meet with Pi-Jao (nin* Phi Jeharah) die month of the Lord, 
nos repeatedly in theSth chapter of Numbers we find mn* which 

latfamlated, ** at the'commaiidiiieDt of the Lord f and it is pretended, that 
or PM, if itbthiog elfo than the Egyptian article, and that, therefore, 
nut* *D liMmld he londered Ite . The absurdity of this reasoning needs 
Mttohopolaisdout; 
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I have to lament that Kixcher^ with all hia Oriental lean^i^ 
and jOupuiSf with all his astronomical knowledgCi should have 
so very briefly examined this curious question, as to leave it 
little elucidated by their vague and cursory cd)8ervation8 ; and 
1 have to regret this the more, that after having read the 4dth 
chapter of Genesis in the original Hebrew, I cannot doubt, 
that the prophecies which it contains, are all couched under 
astronomical symbols. It seems, indeed, extremely natural, 
that Jacob, who lived in times when mankind wbre almost 
universally addicted to astrology, should typify the future 
fortunes of lus family by allusions to the celestial bodies. 

Before I proceed, however, to analyse the chapter immedi- 
ately under consideration, it may be proper to remark, that 
there is every reason to suppose, that the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac were really painted on the standards of the twelve tribes 
of Israel. Aben E 2 ra reports, that, according to the tradU 
tions, the figure of a man was painted on the ensign of 
Reuben, that of a bull on the ensign of Ephraim, that of a 
lion on the ensign of Judah, and that of an eagle on the ensign 
of Dan. If we turn to the targunv of Jonathan Ben Uzaiel, 
we shall find, that the Hon is still ascribed to Judah, but that 
the bull is given to Reuben, the man to Ephraim, and a 
basilisk, instead of an eagle, to Dan. 'fhe captains of these 
tribes were each the leader of a host, and a host was composed 
of three tribes. Thus Issachar and Zebulon were associated 
with Judah on the eastern side of the camp - Simeon and Gad 
with Reuben, on the South,— Manasseh and Benjamin with 
Ephraim on the West;— and Asher and Naphtali with Dan on 
the North. Now the man, the bull, and the lion, evidently 
answer to the signs Aquarhts^ Taurm, and The basilisk 
may have been substituted for Scorpim, and the eagle appears 
to have been adopted as the symbol of that sign, which being, 
deemed accursed, was rejected, if we can trust to Kircher, 
by the tribe of Dan. But one of the most remarkable pslssages 
to this purpose is to be found in the Chaldaic paraphrase of the' 
6th chapter of the Song of Solomon. After a curious descript- 
ion of the precious stones on the breast-plate of >the Priests,, 
the par^hrase proceeds — these tmlve which were 

typical of the twelve celestial signs, were ludd like to Iamp§,> 
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&c* T1(46 we seei that the notion of the signs of die Zodiac, 
having been painted on the standards, of Israel, is not quite 
without foundation } and it will be strongly confirmed, when 
we come to examine the 2d chapter of Numbers, which I 
propose to do in a succeeding dissertation. I shall now endea- 
vour to illustrate my system by laying before * my readers an 
analysis of the 49th chapter of Genesis. 

1. Jacdb, upon his death-bed, having called his sons around 
him, in order to teH them that which should befal them in the 
last days, thus addresses himself to Reuben, his eldest son : 
« Reuben, thou art my first-bom, my might, and the beginning 
of my strength, the excellency of dignity, and the excellency 
of power : unstable as water, thou shalt not excel ; because 
thou wentest up to thy father’s bed} then defiledst thou it: 
he went up to my couch.’^ 

According to Aben Ezra, the figure of a man was painted 
on the ensign of Reuben ; and this man is supposed by Kircher 
to have been Aquarius. In fact we find, that Jacob calls 
Reuben his first-boni, the beginning of bis strength, &c. ; and 
these epithets apply very well to the Sun in the commencement 
of his course' after he has passed the winter solstice. The 
sign of Aquarius is typified by a man with a pitcher, whence 
he pours forth water. Reuben is said to be unstable as water. 

It is then remarked, that he shall not excel, because he went 
up to his father’s bed ; and we are thus reminded, that he had 
lain with BUhah. The oriental astronomers, and among others 
Ulug Beig, still designate a remarkable asterism in the sign of 
Aquarius by the name of Bula, or Jiulha* This asterism 
rises, while the sun is yet in Capricorti, which is the domicile 
of Saturn, the star of Israel ; and it sets towards the end of 
July, when Aquarius sets also with his head foremost, and 
when the ancients fabled, that he had made the Nile to overflow. 


. ' My reader will take into account the time when Jacob lived, or at least 
when the BoolCof Genesis was written. Columella fixes the winter Solstice 
at thhSdth of December, and the next day the sun was feigned to he bevu 
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by kicking down his urn. I knovr* not, whether my rOader mil 
tl^nk that these circumstances, which have hitherto escaped 
observation, will tend. Or not, to confirm the notions of 
Kircher and Dupuis. 

II. Sinieon and Levi are brethren* 

Kircher has allotted the sign of Pisces to these brothers, but 
without giving any reason for the conjecture. I shall endea- 
vour to supply the deficiency. 

Simeon and Levi are brethren* 

In the astrological calendar, at the first degree of the first 
decan of Pisces^ we find the following words — X)ifo viri 
nnum caput habentes* 

Instruments of cruelty are in their habitatmis. 

All the constellations, which are considered as noxious, are 
seen above the horizon, while the sun is in Pisces, It is then 
that Sagitta rises, that Stoipiu^j according>to Columella, begins 
to set, accompanied with tempests ; and that Andromeda^ not 
yet delivered by Perseust regards the monster that threatens to 
devour her. But this is not all ; the descent of Piscet is fixed 
by Columella for the 4th of the Ides of October, and conse- 
quently their disappearance was the prelude to the passage of 
the sun into the sign of ScorpiiiSf when the terrible reign of 
Typhon commenced. No sign appears to have been considered 
of more malignant influence than Pisces ; and it appears from 
the astrological calendar, that the emblems accompanying this 
constellation were chiefly indicative of death and violence. Thus 
we read in the second decan. 

Fir in aquam mergens^ 

Duo equites coi^igentes. 

Fir gladio se transverberans, Sfc, 

And in the third, • 

Mulier, viro dormienii, caput securi amputate ^c. 

O my soul, come not into their setret ! 

I am inclined to think that 10 does not signify a secret but a 
fetter or shackle. It will be recollectedi that tbb fishes are united 
JJo. VI. VOL. III. K 
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by a bondi or shackle, which the Greek astronomers called 
sometimes, ii/yov, and sometimes S6vle(rfios. 

Unto their assembly ^ my honor, be not thou united! The word 
which is here translated honor, denotes in its primitive 
sense the action of light in irradiation. The patriarch seems to 
say, in the language of astrology under which he veiled his 
prophecies, — let not die light of my star be united to their 
constellation. 

• For in their anger they slew a man, 

Jacob seems to attribute all the effects produced by the rising 
of Scorpius to the descent of Pisces, In fact, we have already 
observed, that the latter sign must descend before the former 
rises, and w'c shall probably find reason to think, that the 
ancient astrologers connected all the disasters of the Typhoniati 
kingdom with the setting of the sign of Pisces. Columella 
fixes the passage of the sun into Scorpius on the 13th of the 
calends of November. Wc shall find, that this period, then, 
nearly corresponds with that in which Osiris was feigned to 
have been slain by 1 yphon, and when the death of Orion was 
attributed to the sting of the scorpion. The brilliant constella- 
tion of Orion sets shortly after the descent of Pisces, and 
immediately after die rising of Scorpius, 

jind in their se/J~?c'ill thvt/ digged down a wall. This inter- 
pretation rests upon the authority of Jerome ; but I conceive it 
to be erroneous, and I appeal against it to the Septuagint, the 
Samaritan copy, and to the Hebrew itself. I translate — in their 
self-will they castrated a bull. Now the Oriental astronomers 
represent Scorpius as devouring the genitals of Taurus : and, 
indeed, the stars called testicuU Tauri set precisely when 
Scorpius rises. 

Cursed he their anger, for it wasfwrcc, and their wrath, for it 
was cruel. I shall not trouble my reader with the fables which 
are told by the ancients, to account for the Pisces having been 
placed among the consteHations. It suffices to say, upon the 
authority of Plutarch, and other writers, that both the Syrians 
and Egyptians abstained from eating fish, which they seem to 
have held in Angular dread and abhorrence ; and Plutarch tells 
Ui| that when the Egyptians had to represent any thing as 
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odious, or to express hatred by hieroglyphics, they painted a 
fisbi 

I will divide them in Jacob, and scatter them in Israel. Hie 
standard was taken from Levi, and his tribe ^as divided in the 
camp of the Hebrews. We may observe, that the two zodiacal 
fishes neither rise nor set together, and that Piscis JastraHs 
might have been confounded with the zodiacal Pisces. Indeed 
we find, in some of the ancient zodiacs, that only one fish is 
represented. 

III. Judah, thou art he whom thif brethren shall praise. 
Th// hand .shall be upon the neck of all thine enemies:' thy 
fathers chiMren shell how down before thee. 

According to all the traditions, a lion was painted on the 
standard of Judah; and I can have no hesitation in agreeing 
with Kirclier, that tlie sign of Leo was thereby indicated. 

Thou art he/' says the text, whom thy brethren shall 
praise.” While Taurus was the first of the Signs, the summer 
solitice took place when the sun was in l^etf; atid at that season 
of his liigliObt elevation, the sun was held in the greatest honor. 
The annual festival of the Egyptians upon this occasion is 
nientioncd by several authors, and among others by Heliodorus 
in his ninth book. « Thy hand shall be on the neck of all 
thine enemies.” The sun in l^co was adored by the Egyptians 
as the King, Osiris ; by the SyrAns as tJic Lord, Adonis ; by 
the 'Eyrians as M elec h-a ret. s, ** King of the earth and by the 
Greeks as Hercules, vanquisher of the Nemean lion. « Thy 
fathcr^s children shall bow down before thee.” The sun being 
at his greatest altitude in /.ro, the brothers of Judah are said to 
bow down before him. In die Indian sphere, in the second dccaii 
of the sign of Leo, a man is represented with a crown on his 
head, and a lance in his hand. 

Judah is a lions whelp : from the prey, my son, thou art 
gone up ; Im stooped down, he vouched as a lion, a7td as an old 
lion; who shall rouse him up'l- The progress of thfe sun 
through the sign of Leo, which, according to Aratus, was 
represented as a couching lion, is here clearly typified, * 

The sceptrc\skall not depart from Judahs nor a lawgiver from 
between his Jeet, until Shiloh come; and unts him shall the 
gathering of the people be. 
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The constellation of Cepheus, King of Ethiopia^ is still 
represented' as a man with a crown on his head, and with a 
sceptre in his hand. This constellation rises, according to 
Columella, on the 7th of the Ides of July. Thus Cepheus, in 
die course of some days, comes to rise under Leo, of which it 
continues to be the paranatellon until the Sun enters into the 
sign of Scorpim. 

The word ppnDi which we translate, a lawgiver^ is shown 
by Bochart to be a corruption of pH which was the old 
Ethiopian word for a We may then suppose, with some 

appearance of reason, that Ilyk was the ancient Ethiopian 
and Egyptian name for the constellation of Cepheus, or King 
of Ethiopia. It has been said, that the Egyptians were not 
acquainted with the constellation of Cepheus ; but it is probable^ 
that they only did not recognise it under that name.^ The 
Arabians call it Keiphas and Chcic, The former of these names 
is evidently a corruption from the Greek, but the latter seems 
to be derived from /Jz/A*, which should be pronounced cht/k, 
with a strong guttural. But ppnD mrhukek, “ a lawgiver,” 
being derived from Ilj/k, or rather perhaps bring a corruption 
of this Ethiopian word, I cannot help thinking, that some 
allusion is made in the text to the constellation called the King 
of Ethiopia, which being seen very low in the northern hemis- 
phere, when the Sun is in leo, m^Lj be figuratively said to 
be under the feet of the lion.’ Jacob thus distinctly says, 
•« the comtellatiun repremited btf a King bearing a sceptre, 
shall not cease to be the paranatcUon of the Uon, which is the 
sign of Judah, until Shiloh come. 

It remains to be inquired, what is meant by Shiloh^ The 
answer in a sacred sense is obvious; but there is also an 
astronomical allusion. The King with the sceptre sets about 
the time that Scorpios rises, and then ceases to be the parana- 


* BocKart would bring tlic Etliiopian JJyk from the Hebrew. About this 
I diall not dispute. 

* The Sejrs were certainly acquainted with this constellation, which atTords 
another reason for supposing tliat it could not be unknown to the Egyptians. 

3 It is to be recollected, that Leo at this time of the year is merged in the 
son’s nyi. The King with the saptrCf therefore, rises under the LUn, while 
the latter is not visible. 
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telhn of the Lion. In Scorpius are two stars* which the 
Oriental astronomers call Sshulet; and the brightest of 
these is named Hhuleh. 

Binding his foal unto the vine, and his ass's colt unto the, 
choice vnie. 

In the first decan of the sign of heo, in the Persian sphere^ 
I find the head of a horse, and the head of an ass. 

In the second decan of the Persian sphere, ( I find the 
middle of the horse and ass advanced ; and in the third decan 
their hind parts. 

At the sixth and ninth degrees of the second decan ( V } 
in the astrological calendar formed from Egyptian monuments^ 
I read the words, 

jlsinus frnnatus 
V irfmm equum trahens. 

In the last volume of Kirchcr's (Edipus^ my reader will see 
the representation of an old Egyptian lanfp, on which Silenus 
is drawn mounted on the head of an ass, which is girt round 
with grapes and vine-leaves. Osiris, as we learn from Herodo* 
tus, was the same with Bacchus. His station was in heo, and 
it is of him that Tibullus says, 

Hie docuU taieram pulis wfjunf'ere tUemy 
Hie virident dini\ cadere Juice coimm ; 
lUijueumlos priinkm malura sapores 
Exiiveesa mcnltig uva dedtt pedibus. 

I believe, in all symbols of the physical world, where the 
operation of necessary causes is meant to be indicated, that 
bonds arc chosen as the proper hieroglyphic. We have seen 
from indubitable evidence, that a horse, and an ass, were 
introduced into the ancient Oriental representations of the sign 
of Leo; and when Jacob says, binding his foal unto the 
vine, and his ass’s colt unto the choice vine,” I conclude, that 
he alludes to the necessary influence of the sun in Jjco, in 
ripening the fruits of the earth. This, indeed, is evident, from 
his concluding words in his address to Judah. ^ He washed his 
garments in wine, ami his clothes in the blood of grapes: His 
eyes shall be red with wine, and his teeth white with milk. The 
passage is well paraphrased by Onkelos : Of yine purple shall 
be his raiment i splendid, and of various hues shall be his 
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tabernacle: his mountains Shall he reddened with grapes; Jih 
hills shall distil his wines ; and his fields shall be whilmed with 
coriif and with his Jlocks of sheep. The writer is clearly 
speaking of the Sun, when he clothes the skies with fire, ripens 
the grapes, and turns the color of the corn. 

IV, Zebulon shall dwell at the haven of the sea ; and he 
shall be for, an haven for ships. The standard of Zebulon, 
according to Kircher, ought to have represented the sign of 
Capricorn. M. Dupuis has adopted the same notion } but his 
reason for admitting it is certainly of no great weight. I must 
suppose, that Kircher had found some tradition on the subject ; 
for, after a tedious examination, I am inclined to agree with 
him, though he has not given the slightest intimation, why he 
has referred this sign to Zebulon, 

I ought, however, in the first place, to remark, that instead 
of a haven foi J/ip'f, we should read a haven for a ship, A 
masculine noun ending in % and assuming a feminine form in 
the singular, takes n final rather than n. Thus is the 

regular feminine singular of though sometimes written — 
rr'JN. In the plural the regular form is DV3K, ( Is. c. ii. v. 16.) 
We sliall then translate, a haven fur a ship. The ship . Jrgo 
is one of the most remarkable ^of the constellations. It will be 
found tliat this ship descends under the horizon, when the Sun 
is in the sign of Capncoin^ But Uyginus will explain the 
matter better;*— Oipr/Vorwws exonens hive sidera ad terrarn 
premvre videiur; reti(fuam fgvram Navis el signaniy Tliis 
seems to indicate why Zebulon is called a haven for a ship. 

jlnd his border shall be unto Zidon, (Tsidon). When we 
exarpine the countries belonging to the tribe of Zebulon, and to 
the Zidonians, we shall find, that they did not border upon 
each other. The allusion, therefore, seems to be astronomical 
rather than geographical. 1T2J tsidon, may be translated the 
great hunter ; and tliis probably was Arcitenens, or Sagittarius, 
who occupies thc^sign next to that of Capricorn^ and whom the 
Greeks fabled to have been originally a famous hunter of the 
name of Crotus. 

r 


* 71)6 rodder and the pilot ('CanolmsJ are visible in Egypt. « 
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ly. Issachar is a strong ass eouchitig down between two 
burdens. 

Kirchcr allots the sign of Cancer to Issachar ; and Dupuis 
makes the following short remark upon the subject : Le Cancer^ 
ou sont In ctoi/es appeUces les unesj forme fempreintedu pavil/ou 
irLsaachar (pie Jaioh aswnile (\ fane. 1 am upon the whole 
inclined to agree with these authors. The ass was the emblem 
of Typhon, and we learn from Plutarch, that in the month 
Um/nii when the Sun is in the sign of Cancer^ the Egyptians 
baked cakes, on which an ass was represented as bound. The 
Greeks, whose fables on the subject it would be useless to 
repeat, placed two asses in the sign of Cancer, where they still 
remain under that designation ; and near to them we find the 
asterism called PrecsepCi or the Manger. Now it will be 
observed, that the Hebrew words 1*3 V31, should 

not be translated couching dozen between hco burdens^ but 
bdiceen hco partitions, such as separate tile stalls in a stable. 

jind he sate that rest was good, and the land that it was 
pleasant ; and bozeed his shoulder to bear, and became a servanlt 
vnfo tribute. 

We shall probably be struck with surprise, when we find in 
the astrological calendar, taken from tlie Egyptians, the singular 
mixture which is there exhibiteef of rest and labor, of indolence 
and activity, in the three dccaiis of Cancer. Out of the thirty 
emblems I shall select the following ; 

Mu/ieres dine oliosn\ 

J)no xiri slant es coram diiabus nwlieribns sedentihis. 

J irgo \tans oliosa virnrn expect ando. 

MiiHer dexlrA fnsuni tenens. 

Nai is s/ans in atjiia. 

Pir spoUum humeris portansi 

Puer sedens. 

MuHer Stans otiosa. 

Canis sedens in curru. 

/ ir stuns oliosus. 

J(iua pn^uens. 

liijtins eiiuam insiUens. 
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Djuus liber Vagans in ampestribus. 

Aqua Jluens ex montibus^ 

Equus franatus. 

Navis jHuilans in aquis. 

In the account of the Indian sphere I find these words at the 
third decan of Cancer. 

Homo cogitans navem inscendere navigandi causa , ad impor- 
tandum aumm et argentum, annulis tixorum gus fabricandis. 

Issachar found that rest was good, but he bowed his shoulder 
to the burden, and became a servant unto tribute \ and it is said 
ill the 33d chapter of Deuteronomy, that Zebulon and Issachar 
shall suck of the abundance of the seas, and of the treasures hid 
in the sands/ 

VI. ‘ Dan shall judge his people as one of the tribes of 
Israel. Dan shall be a serpent bjf the way, an adder in 
the path ; that biteth the horse^s heels, so that his rider shall 
fall backwards. 

We have seen, that Jonathan, in his Targum, pretends that a 
basilisk was painted on the standard of Dan, and that Aben 
Ezra asserts, that it was an eagle. Kircher and Dupuis both 
concur in thinking, that Scorpiu^ was the sign allotted to Dan ; 
and, I trust, I shall be able to corroborate their opinion by 
proofs, of which they either had no knowledge, or which they 
have neglected to adduce. 

Scorpius was considered by the ancient astrologers as a sign 
accursed. The Egyptians fixed the entrance of the Sun into 
SrprpiUa as the commencement of the reign of Typhoh, when 
the Greeks also fixed the death of Orion, and the Persians the 
emasculation of the bull. 


' There seems to be something ambiguous in tlie original, as if an allolion 
were made to^moisturc or liquefaction. It was at the summer solstice, tliat 
the Nile came to its height: but I find this curious circumstance. Hie name 
of /sfloc/uor is formed of *19V with a jod appellative. In BiixtorPs Chaldaic 
Lexicon, the reader will find that this was the mcient name for a species of 
hawk. Now in the old Egyptian Zodiacs the sign of Cmeer was repre- 
'fcntod by^ the Ibis, a species of hawk. * 
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Skcher tells us that the Scorjtion was refused by the tribe of 
Dan ; but I am inclined to think, that that sign was originally 
represented by another emblem,' both by the Jews and by the 
Egyptians. Most certainly the crocodile was an emblem of 
Typhon, and the Greeks may have changed the form of the 
crocodile into that of the scorpion. Be this as it may, the 
dreaded emblem was to be avoided, and Dan made choice either 
of the Basilisk, or of the Eagle. Now the Eagle, or Vulture, 
with the lyre, rises with the first part of SttfriUunuxt and is to 
be considered as a paranatellon of Sio/pius; and Coluber 
(the Adder) is placed on the Scorpion’s back. But I am 
inclined to think, that the Eagle, or Vulture, was commonly 
assumed as the ensign of Dan. There are four great stars in 
opposite points of the heavens — Vnmitthaui, which is in tlie 
head of Fkm AmtrulU, may be said to belong to Aifuarim — 
Aldebarmiy which is in the front of Tatuns^ is called his eye, 
though, in the ancient representations of tke^sign, it was placed 
at a little distance from his head — Jlegu/u\f which is in the 
middle of IjOo, is frequently called cor Leonis — and Aufares, 
which is in the middle of Scoipius^ is denominated (v>;* Scorpii, 
The Orientalists were much occupied with these four stars, which 
had formerly answered to the Solstitial and Equinoctial points. 
But Anlares is found in the midst of the accursed constellation. 
It was, therefore, natural for fian to look out for another 
brilliant star, and to choose a constellation for his ensign, which 
might not be affected by the evil influence of Senrpius, In the 
Eagle, or Vulture, shines the large star called A&eugue; and it 
probably helped to direct him to choose tlic constellation, in 
which he found it. 

Dan, it is said, shall be a serpent by the way, an adder in 
the path. 

Close to Scotpitis, and by the Zodiac, which is the solar way, 
wc find the Adder, which is called Coluber^ or Serpens 
Ophimu 

That biteth the horse^s heels, so that tho rider *sliall fall 
backwards, • 

If we allow, that a man on horseback first* gave the idea of 
a cen^ur, we may easily admit, that a mau ou horseback first 
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occupied the place aipong the constellations, which is now ^Id 
by Centaurus* Now I believe it will be found, that the head of 
the adder ascends at the .same time with the feet of Ceniauvus^ 
who rises hcliacally with Scorpim, 

Perhaps the allusion may be to Sagittarius^ followed in his 
descent by Si orpins^ and the jidder^ his concomitant. But the 
allusion will also apply to lli/dra, a paranatcllon of Scorpiusm 

At ctiam Cmtaurit^ occult t enm Ilt/drA, 

But tlie most surprising thing, which I have remarked on the 
subject of Diin, is what is mentioned in the 19th chapter of 
Joshua, and in the 18th chapter of the book of Judges. There 
wc learn that the Danites took possession of a city called Lais/t, 
or Lasheuij &c. to which they gave the name of Datu It 
seems very remarkable, that there are stars in Scorpius still 
called Lcdtaa^ Lethal, ImCsus, Sic. In fact the Greeks give this 
last name to Jnlarrsy from the Chaldeans, by whom it was called 
Les/i^ or IjCsIm. My reader may consider these things, and then 
judge for himself. 

VIL dad, a troop shall overcoiae him, bat he shall overcoine 
at the last. 

When I first read this, I was inclined to assign Caprirofu 
to Gad. R. Solomon, and other Rabbins, distinctly tell us, 
that a certain cluster of stars was called Gad; and these stars 
we know'^ are to be found in Caprivonty which sign is called 
Gicdi by the Arabians, Gadta by the Chaldeans, and Gadi by 
the Syrians, all of which are manifest corruptions from Gad. 
But it now appears to me that Jries was assumed by Gad as 
his ensign. 

Columella fixes the 24-th of December as the period of the 
winter solstice, and the 2 kh of March as that of the vernal 
equinox. Now the Sun was feigned to be bom anew at the 
winter solstice, and was then represented by the Egyptians 
under the form of the infant Harpocrates. At the vernal 
equinox, lie passed to the upper hemisphere into the region of 
light. But the new birth of the Sun had taken place when he 
was in the sign ofi Capricorn , where a troop, or cluster, of stars, 
had received the name of Gad, which signifies a tr^p \ spid as 
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tliis^as considered a$ a happy epfoch, Gad came to adored 
as a Deity, that presided over the fortunes of men, and that 
vras known under the name of liaal-Gad. The appellation of 
(iadf which seems to have come in the end to signify tlie 
fortunate, was tlius probably associated with the Sun, when he 
ascended to the upper hemisphere. 

That (lad assumed Jms as his ejisign is probable from the 
traditions, but I chiefly infer it from the text before us, and from 
a pass.igc which I shall have presently to cite from Deuter- 
onomy. 

Cadt as I have already observed, originally signified a troop ; 
and we must remember, that the sign of . //m is called Frinceps 
Zodiadj Ditrfor ercrcitits Zodiarij Dtiv {fivsrls, Vtinceps aigm-^ 
rum, &c. It is said, that a troop shall overcome f/V/r/, but that 
he sliall overcome at tlie last. ./, /cs seems to be the symbol of 
the Sun, who after having dcsccniled to, and returned from, the 
lower hemisphere, contends for liis place hi the upper hemis- 
phere; and the ancients accordingly represented him as strug- 
gling against the constellations, which they typified by a ram 
butting with his horns. In the 33d chapter of Deuteronomy 
wc read, that f/z/r/had provided the first part for himself, 
because there, in a portion of the lawgiver, was he seated.” 
The year of the Hebrews commenced in the month Sisuu, 
when the Sun wms in and thus we may understand how 

(ind provided the first part for himself. He was seated in a 
portion of the lawgiver, whom wc have seen to be Cc*phen^ ; and 
according to Hipparchus, the Zodiac, ab luclis 8 media parte 
ad 14, descends with the crown and sceptre of C. pheus. In 
the Persian sphere, a young man is here represented sitting on 
a throne.' 


' It is to be observed, however, that at the period when the text was 
written, Arus occupied the place now hold by f. And that tlie star in 

Urm iliiffor, which is next to Cephim, the lawgiver, is called (Jiadi, or Gadi, 
by the Arabians, l^crhaps the relative positions of these constellations with 
AtUs may be alluded to in the text, * 
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Out of Akher hU bread ihall be fat, and shall yield rpyal 
dainties. The Balance, according to Kircher^ ^as die emblem 
painted on the standard of Asher. 

In the astrological calendar taken from Egyptian monuments, 
I find under Libra the following emblems of that abundance 
which the text indicates as coming out of Asher. 

V\r utraque manu spiculum tenens. 

Vir arvum equis arans. 

Fir aratrum trahens. 

Villa cum domihus heue ornaiis. 

Arbor fwndoisa in horto, &c. 

In the account of the Indian sphere, and udder the sign of 
Libra, I read as follows : 

Homo in taberna institoria in fom manu tenens stateram ad 
cmendum et vendciidnm. 

In the 33d chapter of Deuteronomy, Moses thus addresses 
Asher — IjcI Asher be blessed with children, let him be acceptable 
to his brethren, and let him dip his foot in oil. Thy shoes shall 
be iron and brass, and as thy days so shall thy strength be. The 
happy season, when the Sun was in Libra, was represented by 
a man ravgoA^uKog in the Egyptian Zodiac, who held a streaked 
rod in one hand, and a balance in the other. We sometimes find 
the balance alone. Perhaps when it is said, thy shoes shall be iron 
and brass, some allusion is made to the scales of the balance.* 

IX. Naphthali is a hind set loose ; he giveth goodly words. 
This seems to me to be unintelligible. I have no hesitation in 
translating with Bochart, arbor surculostis edens ramos pulehri^ 
tudinis.* The traditions allot the sign of Virgo to 'Saphlhali. 

A tree then was probably the symbol painted on the standard 
of Naphthali ; but what has a tree to do with the sign of Virgo ? 
R. Avenar, the Jewish astrologer, tells us that a tree was lepre- 


* Two ofitlie soni^of Aslior arp failed Jtmnah and /irAiraA— he that dull 
distribute or weigh ont any thing— and be who dial! equalise— evidently allud* 
ing to the sign of^the balance. 


9 Consult also the Septuagint. 
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aented by the Egyptians beside the sign of Virgo. In the 
Zodiacs found at DenderSi Virgo is represented with the 
branch of a palm-tree in her hand. In the calendar, to which 
I have so often referred, I find under the sign of Virgo the 
following emblems : 

Vir sub ahiete sedem. 

Arbor frondosa in gi amine. 

When, then, we consider, that instead of translating Jfaph^ 
ihali is a hind sst loose% he giveth goodlif words; we slibuld render^ 
Naphlhali is a tree shooting forth, producing goodly branches; 
we shall have no great difficulty in fixing the sign, to which we 
may suppose Jacob made allusion. 

We read in the 33d chapter of Deuteronomy, O Naphthali 
satis/ied with favor ^ and fuH of the blessings of Jehovah, possess 
thou the zvest and the south. 

Let us take the summer solstice in the sign of fjco, where 
it had been in fact, when astronomy was fir;>t cultivated in the 
East. After the solstice, then, the Sun entered the sign of 
I irgo, which I suppose to have been the emblem of Naphlhali. 
The possession of Naphthali was consequently to be in the 
South and the West, for the Sun had begun to return from the 
northern hemisphere towards the equator. It will be observed, 
that this address of the sacred ^historian can be by no means 
applied to the geographical position of the tribe of Naphthali. 

X. Joseph is a fruitful bough, even a fruitful bough by a 
well, whose branches mu over a wall. Tn the original the words 
are as follow : 

.iw r)M2 rjf rn9 d ms a 

According to the traditions, Taurus was the emblem of 
Ephraim, who assumed the standard of his father Joseph, whom 
Moses compares with a young bull. * 

I find the Hebrew words, above cited, full of allusions to tlie 
sign of Taurus. * 

The words JTIS U, which are translated zfmntful bough, 
may be renaered Jilius vaeva. Thus we find# in Job l/TIS his 
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row. Should my reader, however, prefer the usual interpteta- 
tion, he will find that Theon compares the Pfeiades^f the 
concomitants of YVi?// 7/s with clusters of grapes; and Onkelos, 
in his Targum, gives us to understand, that the fruitful bough in 
question was a vinc^b ranch. 

That ]y ain, in a metaphorical sense, may signify a Well, is 
undeniable ; but its proper meaning is an eye. Now it will be 
recollected, that the great star, which the Arabians commoiily 
call Aldcbarnn, is also named by them Ain^alAor^ the bull’s 
eye; and, (if I understand Riccioli rightly) it is sometimes 
termed simply ain, the eye. I cannot help thinking that 
in the passage before us, means ain~aUtor^ the bull s eye. 

bcnotli properly signifies daughiers, and it seems very 
strange to translate it “ ic/wse branches.” But I imagine, that 
an allusion is here made to the Pleiades, which the Chaldeans 
called Snccoth llcno^/i, and the Arabians cjUj Henat 

dinash. This groiipo of stars was represented by a hen and 
seven chickens ; and Surenfh llnioth is thus symbolised in the 
Mithraic monuments, and in the Egyptian Zodiacs. But my 
reader will find this more fully explained in the Pantheon 
Ilrbrtvorum. 

The word shoe is translated a nail : its more obvious 
signification is a ball. 

The archers haie 6orehf V(fcd him, and shut at him, and 
hated him. 

Immediately after the Sun has passed into Sagiitaria.-, the 
head of Tam as, according to Columcll.i, begins to set. 

Hut his bote abode in slrength, and the at ms of his hands 
tJere made strong bi/ the ha mis of the might t/ (Jod of Jacob : 
from thence t , the Atejthetdj the stone <f Israel. 

1 cannot help suspecting, that the word JltC^ is not always 
properly translated a bow. The bow, indeed, is only called 
PiVp from its being stiff, and hard to bend. 

Jmv^in English may signify either arma or Innchia, but it is 
only in the latter sense that 'jnt can be translated arms. Now 
braeJda manaum rjus seems to me to be very like nonsense. 

I conceive the proper meaning of yit is semnia. The Patri- 
arch seems to be alluding to that season when the Sun is in 
Taurus, and whci!i all nature may be said to germinate* 
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From thence is the shepherd, the'^stone of Israel. i 

1 am unable to say what is the astronomical allusion intended 
in thifs place. Perhaps reference is made to the brilliant coxistel- 
lation of Orion. 1 observe, that the Arabians call one of the 
stars of Orion by the name of J/ rai, the shepherd. Perhaps 
an allusion was made to llnras, the type of the vernal Sun, 
and the representative of the principle of generation among 
the Egyptians. 

Wc may then translate the whole passage literally — j1 snti 
of a i'oxcy (meaning the celestial bull, or sign of'Taarus) is 
Joseph, a sou of a coivJmide ^hn; (meaning the 

great star commonly called Jhkbarau,) the lienoih (meaning 
Surcoih licnothj OT the Plciada, whose station is on the back 
of Taurus) uvj/k upon the bull. The archers (probably allud- 
ing to Sagittarius) have sore/i/ gtieved him, and shot at him^ 
and haled him. Hut his bojo ab nle in slrvngih, and the seeds 
of his huuds lecre bl rcuglhcncd fnmi the hands of the mighty 
one of Jacob, zchcuce the shepherd, the stone of Israel. 

Now let my reader turn to Hyde, Ihst. lie/. / V/. Pvrs.p. 1 13, 
where he will find four representations of the Sun in Taurus, 
taken from the Mithraic inonumcnts, and let him compare 
them with the passage before us, 

Mithras is re])rescntcd upon the back of a young bull, which 
he pierces with a dagger, ami its blood, the symbol of fertiliza- 
tion, trickles down upon the groudd. At some distance is seen 
the head of another bull, and a finii-trcc is placed over its 
head. If, therefore, wc prefer t!iC common translation of 
mS) O a friatful bou’^h, we sliall h ive the sense explained by 
this nionnment, where we see a fruitful bough upon tlie bull’s 
head, where is the star called . ///;, ox J bit la ru}:. In the next 
enpartmont, alien and seven stan., called Smeoth llcnuth, or 
the PIviadv.', arc seen on the back of a bull, and the text says, 
the l\^oth walk upon the bull. A flying arrow is lepresciitcd 
as ready to pierce the breast of Tun/ ns, and we are told, that 
the archers shot at Joseph. But his bow abode in strength, 
and the seeds of his hands were made strong ^by the hands of 
the Mighty One of Jacob. Before Mithras and the bull stands 
the personified principle of generation, wlio sheds hk seed upon 
the ground. Now be it observed, that the God J lor v'as the 
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Priapus of the EgyptianSs and Kircher has proved, that Taurus 
was the station of Hor. Lucian has described this God^but 
1 must give the tninslation of the passage in Lati n ««. dextr& 

manu sceptnm tenebat suam ipsius mentulam arrectam, 

fptod ^emina humo tecta in aperium emittat. 

If Jacob really meant to make no allusion to the sign of 
Taunts, it seems very strange that we should find so many 
circomstances which seem directly to relate to it. 


XL Jienjamht shall ravui ns a wolf: in the morning he 
shall devour t}ie preij, and at night ( evening) he shall divide 
the spoiL 

I differ from Kircher and Dupuis concerning the ensign of 
Benjamin, ‘which I suppose to have been the Trnim^ 

The entire appearance of the constellation of Centaurusy and 
his JVolf is fixed by Columella for the 5th of the Nones of 
May. 

Among other Oriental symbols of the sign which we call 
Gemini, Avenar, the. Jewish astrologer, reckons the Wolf, 
which he calls 2KT zevb, the very word in the text. 

In the account of the symbols contained in the Persian 
sphere, I read, at the secotyi dccan of Gemini — Homo tejiens 
instrumentnm musicum aureuni, quo canit* liestia arbore 
insistens, LVPVS, in cujus antenore pede est sigfium. 


My reader may also take the 'following circumstances into 
consideration : * 

’ 1. Among the Egyptians, Gemini was the sign in which 
Anubis had his station. ^ 

2. Anubis was the type of the planet Mercury, which is 
sometimes a morning, and sometimes an evening, star. 

c 

I # 

3. The horizon, immediately before the rising, and immedi* 
ately aftc^* the setting, of the Sun, was symbolised by Anubis. 



on iht 49^h Ckfifler of Genesis, 4 ^ 

4^ Diodorus Siculus represents AnoJns as hunting for prejr* 

5. Julius Firmicus calls him Ambis Venator. 

6. Bochart has shown^ that the wolf was called quasi 
XHtj that is, zeeb, quasi golden, from its color ; and JablonsB 
pretends, that Anubis signifies gold in Egyptian, and that the 
God received that name quasi golden. 

It may be observed, that Joseph and Benjamin were the sons 
of Rachel. But Rachel is Hebrew for a sheep. The signs 
taken by these brothers properly follow the sign of the dieep, 
which was variously called a ram, a sheep, and a lamb, 
in different languages. 


12. The sign of Sagittarim alone remains for Manaeseh ; 
and if 1 be right in my former conjectures, I cannot be mistaken 
in this ; but having already written so much on the standards of 
the tribes, 1 shall leave it to the ingenuity of my readers to 
supply what I have left unsaid on the subject of Manasseh. 


It then is only incumbent on me to add, that Jacob’s employ- 
iiig astronomical symbols, in order to convey his prophecies, can 
by no means take away either from their truth, or from their 
importance nor do I conceive, that their application is les| 
obvious now, than it was before. 


VoL.^nt. No, VI. 


L 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE ARTICLE OF ^\GRAMMAR* IN DR. 
REE^ CYCLOPAEDIA. 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

In your last Number I perceive you have given 
a place to some remarks of mine, imperfect, I confess, on the 
analogy of Latin with two living tongues. With all the 
diffidence that becomes a man, opposing one, to whom the 
republic of letters appears to me so deeply indebted, I ventured 
to assign my reasons for questioning the probable success of an 
attempt once meditated by Mr. Horne Tooke, of resolving Latin 
into two other languages exclusively. Had any progress been 
made, it must have been, I apprehend, given up in despair. A 
similar attempt on any tongue, with which we can be said to 
be acquainted, would, perhaps, be equally unsuccessful. On the 
original basis of any languagd must have been superinduced a 
considerable accession of words of foreign origin : war, whether 
terminating in victory or defeat \ the vicinity of nations in a 
more advanced state of civilisation ; intermarriages with foreign 
tribes, migrations, and all other accidents and intermixtures, to 
which human societies are subject, must have operated to debase 
the purity of each original idiom. 

* When presuming to differ with a mm of Mr. Home Tooke’s 
acknowledged talents, and, in my own opinion, extrao^nary 
meritSi I trust that die respect which is due to him was 
observed. The complaints we make of uncertainty and 
defectiveness of evidence, in almost every pursuit of man, 
apply with peculiar force to etymological remarks. It is, there- 
fore, in prudence, as well as in justice, incumbent on those 
engaged hi a fascinating but comparatively unimportant pursuit, 
when collisions of opinion arise, to observe that urbanity which 
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beeves men, aeeking to instruct themselves or inform others. 
When those remarks were, by your favor, c6mmitted to, the 
press, I had not seen, or even heard of, an article in the edition 
of the Cyclopaedia now publishing, intitled, Grammar,” in 
which some of Mr. Home Tooke*s opinions are assailed in 
another tone; and the opposite opinions of the learned and 
acute contributor to that work, are advanced in terms, which, 
I humbly apprehend, the degree of evidence to which he can 
resort docs not entirely warrant. After stating that Mr. 
H. T. does not appear to have studied the true theory 
of the human mind applying to his reasoning the terms, 
<< sophistry and jargon," the learned author is pleased to say, 
that in the boasted division of words into nouns, verbs, and 
their abbreviations, there is neither utility nor accuracy !” He 
then proceeds to lay down his own canons, by distinguishing 
« how many sorts of ideas there are in human knowledge 
immediately corresponding with which different sorts of ideas, 
there arc asserted to exist « as many sorts of 'words in human 
language.” 

What the learned Cyclopoedist's success may have been in 
detecting and classifying his own ideas, 1 certainly shall not 
take on me to conjecture. From the first moment of my 
perusing the Ev. 11t. to the present, I Jiave been, and remain, 
perfectly well satisfied of the « accuracy, the utility,” the 
truth, and the simplicity, of its author’s theory, that all words 
are either nouns, verbs, or abbreviations of what once wero 
nouns and verbs. Nor does it materially disturb that theory, 
that I cannot trace home with certainty all these abbreviations 
in every, or even in one tongue ; or even that in the attempt so 
to trace them, Mr. H. T. himself may be sometimes mistaken. 
Him, whom 1 understand, I am willing to follow as a guide, 
in prt^rence to another, who beckons me down the tortuous 
and briary bye-road of metaphysics ; calling out. as does Thomas 
Diafoirus, dUtinguo between «« things” and the “ attributes of 
things and distinguo between the « raMne\io?i of things,” 
and the " relation of things.” For my part, I c&n agree' neither 
with T. Diafoirus in his « convedo,'* nor his « Nogo but 
most truly must I say, tio?i intelligo- * 
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To settle the << true theory of the human mindi’* woul^ be, 
it seems^ the fit and proper preliminary to all grammatical 
disquisilj^on. In some future Ndmber of the Cyclopsedia, 
(which I am sorry to observe, by-the-bye, does not advance with 
a giant’s pace,) we may possibly have to thank the author of 
this article for a more complete developement of his notions on 
that important subject. For the present we may observe, that 
neither he, nor Mr. H. T. have waited till the one had made 
the other a convert to the truth of his theory of mind as 
I do not think it probable that they would have made sufficient 
progress in the controversy, even to agree on their common 
terms. 

The ardcle in the Cyclopxdia, indeed, gives us no ground 
for hope that these learned Gentlemen would agree about any 
thing. Almost every citation from Mr. H. T. is made for the 
purpose of controverting it. May I be pardoned in expressing 
a wish that the contrariety of opinion stated in a work intended 
as a aei, had appeared in language more measured 

and temperate. Mr. H. T. has asserted that a certain class of 
Latin words had been derived from the Teutonic ; the Cyclo- 
pxdist takes on him « to prove the reverse.” And what is his 
proof merely the produetion of a counter list, showing that 
these words, or their primitives, or something like them, exist 
in Greek, in Hebrew, or in Chaldean. This, he asserts, clearit/ 
$hoWHy that the Northern language is a corruption, and renders 
Mr. H. T.’s labors perfectly nugatory. A Latin word being 
taken, each asserts that a corresponding word exists in another 
language. What right has the Cyclopxdist to assume that its 
origin is in the East, rather than in the North ? like equal and 
opposite quantities in an Algebraic equation, assuming all the 
facts to be true, they would destroy each other, and leave the 
point of origin perfectly uncertain. Much of each qf these 
authors’ assertions, ignorant as I am, I must take on trust ; 
Hebrdw and Chaldean I must leave as I find, but as to Greek, 
I do not admit the probability that v/xij, a complex term, can.be 
the par<?nt of sib simple a term as neco, nor that iruyig can have 
produced pingan, or a mill, or ajuixyco milk. Of the 

truth of several other of the Greek derivations I am equally 
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vnctiiTinced ; but were the contrary the case, I should by no 
means admit, that the author had proved his assertion of the 
Northern language being a corruption of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and the other Oriental tongues:” no, not if his list were 
tenfold more numerous, and the evidence' ten times more 
complete, than (as to the Greek at least) I really can admit to 
be the case. 

What could the learned author say in favor of his-hypothesis, 
that this Northern tongue must have an Eastern origin, if the 
response were, that the etymologist can go still nearer the Sun, 
and produce authorities from the Shanscrit, or the Bengalese, or 
the Siamese, or the Chinese, and so forth ? But if we may 
credit those most to the East, (if that be the birth-place of 
language, and of all human science) Paradise is by them placbd' 
under the North pole. According to i/teir notions, therefore, 
the Teutonic has the best chance of being the mother-stock. 
The truth of the matter seems to be, that this ^Cyclopaedist, and 
many other learned men, have constructed a sort of glossometer, 
in which they are pleased to graduate the value and antiquity of 
languages, according to a scale of their own construction ; at 
the head of which, of course, stands Hebrew. Now, looking 
at History alone, applying the rules of probability to this 
tongue, there cannot, 1 think, be ^ doubt that, of ail the tribes 
of man, this tribe must have spoken the most corrupt, and the 
most impure dialect, if indeed they preserved any dialect of 
their own. When they migrated into Egypt, the whole tribe 
did not amount to 200 in number. They mixed with, and 
remained subject to a comparatively polished and powerful 
people, i30 years. 

In all human probability, they therefore, at that period, spoke 
Coptic* During their abode in the Desert, wc are told of the 
miractRous preservation of their clothes, but not of their 
language. In their independent state, they remained a ]|varlike 
tribe, sometimes vanquished, sometimes victorious, oAAum^ xai 
i?JiVfuyoi ; surrounded by commercial and* more powerful 
nations, their tongue must have received daily alterations* 
During their captivity, for instance, it must have taken a 
Babylonish tinge. With tliis writer's leave, I therefore conclude^ 
thougl> in opposition to him, and at the hazard of being also 
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branded with the epithetSi ridiculous and mischievous/’ ^lat 
th6 Hebrew tongue does not carry us back to the infancy of 
society ;'nO| not even to the Court of King Pharaoh; that it 
does not << with a fairer specimen of language/’ nor with so 
fair a specimen as others may, spoken by men, whose History 
does not, present us with the direct proof of having received so 
much foreign admixture, and endured so much domestic 
misfortune/ 

So confirmed a Hebraist is the author of this article, that he 
actually assigns as a reason for denying the existence of 
Onomatopeias in any tongue, the non-existence of any such in 
Hebrew ; taking occasion to assert his belief, that this is by 
far the most ancient even of Asiatic tongues. With such 
slender memorials as we possess of Hebrew, and with our 
ignorance of its pronunciation, it seems too much to assume 
that no Onomatopeias existed. But even were that the case, 
can this be adduced as an argument against the evidence of our 
senses, that in our own tongue, for instance, no terms echo, or 
attempt to echo, the sound? As to the word cuckoo, for 
example, the author denies that a Foreigner would recognise the 
bird from the sound, and tells us, that in Chaldee it signifies a 
magpie. On the other hand, I have not the smallest doubt, in 
opposition to his Chaldean authority, and his own opinion, that 
this name would most certainly bring the bird to any Foreigner’s 
recollection, if he knew its note. As to this bird)^ I think the 
author peculiarly unfortunate : again he brings it on the carpet, 
in order to deny H. T.’s derivation of cuckold, and set up his 
own. Few know, he says, what the cuckoo does, but all know 
how the vor.k acts on such occasions. On what occasions? 
oil the occasion of cuckolding ? whom does the cock cuckold ? 
Few know, says our author, how the cuckoo does ; true,^ but 
those who imposed the name, it seems, knew. It drops fts egg 
in oth^r birds’ nests : neither cock nor hen, whatever their 
Eastern names may or may not be, play this foul trick. Cuckold 
is a'part^iple pajisive : he on whom the name has been imposed 
has been served as those birds are, with whom the cuckoo 
takes a similar liberty. Mr. H. Tooke, to whom we are obliged 
for this etymology, has stated it, I apprehetid, with his usual 
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in^tiuity and on his opponent might be retorted some of his 
own epithets. 

Too large a space in your pages would be taken dp in the 
discussion of all the points, and they are numerous, in which 
I completely differ with the certainly ingenious and deeply-read 
author. To one subject only, a little nearer home, will I now* 
advert. He confounds constantly and misnames Welsh, Celtic. 
Welsh is not Celtic; the latter tongue is really spoken by 
three distinct tribes in the British isles, who mutually under- 
stand each other, though, at this day, certainly with some 
difficulty. In this, however, they all agree, in naming their 
own tongue Galek, or Gailck ; and the Welsh, Kimraigue, or 
Cimbric. The same names do the Cimbri themselves give. 
Where they come into contact with Celts, for instance, in Basse 
Bretagne, they term tlieir neighbours’ tongue, Galek. Of the 
three former dialects, a dictionary which I have seen, is 
compiled; it^will, I trust, be speedily comnytted to the press. 
The original identity of the three dialects will not be more 
apparent from this work, than its dissimilarity ar this day from 
the Welsh. Not one of these tribes now speaking Celtic, liad 
ever been subjugated by the Romans : but the present difference 
of tlieir dialects from the Welsh is too great to have resulted 
from that cause alone. Some persons, skilled in Celtic and 
Welsh, believe in the origination of both from the same source : 
but the discordance at the present day is much too great to 
admit the Welsh to assume the appellation of Celtic. Pure, or 
impure, ancient or recently corrupted, are questions with which 
I meddle not : I merely mean to say, that I wish for no other, 
or better test, than the people's own declaration ; one set of 
these denominates their tongue Celtic, the other does not. ^ 

I rcifiain, Mr. Editor, 

Your’s, &c. • 

CELTA, 

: . • 


■ Epea Pterociita, Vol. if. p. Sl-j. 
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tUENDATIOimS IN JF.SCHYL1 SXJPPLICES. 


N0» II. 


V. 72S. et $qq. sic disponendi. 

K«j iftfutrtf fixiifvT a}»» 

^ trr/ tov vitf^y 

Xv^vaiK MfT€6g %U ^/Xds* 

ir^mvn y ffUt 726 

yvUiVi Aivx» V W ‘BnKhmfMMrm 
wT^XfMt r> A«i(p«v$ Kdftf yrx^ctfpvntt niit 
•' Mi r«AA0i irAor^fi ^ i 

iZ ar^lTToV i* iyifMf vx« 760 

rriiAtfcne Aflr7<p0( igcmr^i. 

XO. tTiff ya^ 9t9 xij^v^ ng i ^^er/Bvg (HoXct, 

ayfi¥ ^d¥Ttgt pur/ifp 

A A. Aaa* ot)}c» tartti rvpir pci T^taitTt »»* 

lyAfy* ii^itycifg ^Vl/itKCVg 755 

•fMig y ipMlPOP^ §i fMt /Sfljf, 

0(«9W(, r^ydi jEei leitesAfnr 
«AA* ioi^pfg ;ifii xxi 0Y0’tf^^av<0^v«r$ 

«Axfi$ Atftfs^i^iei Tiiffdf prort, 739 

In. V. 724. Pro v^rdr^v dedi Uri rov. Sxpe rev indefinite posituai 
corrumpi solet : .vide Person. Hec. 1169. In v. 72.5. Vulgo iytiv 
%A>Mg Khvwvd y ig etp w ^iXn, E quibus plane mendosis erui Tdrrx^ 
ted^^g ;ipcxd.rfif iif if/i\ CU ^t'Xng* Ad proverbium n«W« xdxeip KttUP 
^schylus respicere videtur; de qisa locutione multa protuliv^*‘alck. 
Diatrib. p. 233. a quo locus Epicratis sic corrigitur ad nostram 
rem accommodatus ; tvr^t^ ti w icivr^p ^di«v* K«i t^vs Kdxttg ueAui 
(vulgo ttMktvg ixAvi) iuii peiiti* Nec multuizi distat Euripideum 
illud in ‘Med. 276. *Ex^^d yd^ trdfrtg 3^ xxAdfv. 

V . 755. Vulgo 0xAm ^ ttttnfpifnpiipwg* At Rob. O# a«t 04 . 

Lego ^KXirrh Eadem analogia forxnantur w%wth> x^vprrcg^ 

et alia. 
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762. Vulgo £i fn/ n luti Mrtf lxlku^ 9 mr 9 , Sed plani ratio 
postulati *Sv 9 ^ yt *£» hiSrsp i}^iat^€T 9 . Quippe qm vel Diit 
invisi dnt. • 

V. 766. Defectum versAs antistrophici siipplet Ask. D. Icgendo 

•idiP quse lectio tamen est interpolatoris. Vera scriptara, 

«Afy«pn( •iSi'p. Mos eniin ^schyleus est, ut voces eaedem sibi 
respondeant in versibus antitlieticis ; vide Hermann. Observat. 
Crit. p. 130. Cum veroin exemplaribusnonmillis, teste Stephano, 

inseritur ante tfi^p, totus locus sic legi debet. 

^im KV¥ 96 ^cirus rt xett 0€mv ^AsyAVTls tfiSip. Cf. Hom. TA. II. 388. 
0 tm¥ 99 rn cw Excidit ssepe rt ante Mi. In Agam. 202. 

pro nS* Mi mgfUm edidit Porsonus iniSv n mi vrurpdrMit. ^ 

V. 767- \''ulgO 'AXA* im ws Avxavf xvpJp: ubi 

Porsonus ro^ obelo notavit, nec iniqu^ : articulus nihil hie locum 
hsibet. Lege ; cf. supr. 302. aq xiyoq 

V\ 771. Sic lego, Ovru Tx%up vxvrijuv rr^artu rT9^f Evc^/Mq 9 M 
WfirpaT^¥ Eiq yif Irfyxuv. A’ldgo : sed Dati« 

yum prxbent Med. Rob. Mox *1)1’ 9 ^p 9 q sententia: ofHcit. Jimge 
tSc^uoq cum (Td^Tr/^iec : ct subaudi tgri, 

V. 783. Vulgo in antitlieticis, contra metrum et sensum : 

’l«r yx fidvriTi f¥ii»9P nfiscf | £^vicr9¥ 1* 0v«fr’ £9 TtAti kIx^. 

Lege, ^ 

*I» /30WP#f, uhxn yAt 0 tq 9 -t^Otq* I XpUKTO* 9 VKtr £f «A0«. 

V. 801 . Vulgo — yvyrixi wir^x. Scd locus 
est manifesto mendosus. Lego— 

wiT^x. Mihi quidem vox M^cmi^9q innotuit: at cognata certe 
vocabiila ffrujrnj et Smtirrts extant in Soph. Philoct. 33. et 2. Nec 
mal^ exponi potest M^imtTrrdt per illud Lucretiamim ; NulUus ante 
irita solo, Mox, Pauwio debetur ; dcin i^npxq est Doric^ 

pro l^ipnq- 

Vl*813. Vulgp T<V xCfxs w sra^op Ev^x ydp9v hxI ^vrn^im. 
Sed Rob. xf* xvrdq et Med. tipfx. Lege TiV, U^xms^h wUl 
Txpxf xKS Xuri^ix. Quod ad Sipxfrss cf. supr. 788. et Soph. 
C£d. T. 851. Quod ad npx ixn Xvri^ix, vide v. supr. 237* Et 
profecto dicitur Sx9t ripwf medicamenlttm parang; non ripmw wi^n 
'de re eddem. In strophici^ lege n^ip xAUr9^xq | nfi, M^ilms 
filq* ydfuu, Hcsych. ^Ktmrs^x^ — xnn’xfmf^ xfxi^^tff. "'ipiff. 

Ev^vuixis, Vulgo njjp ixtxT9^9q. 
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V. 815 . et sqq. Hos versus in ordinem antistrophicum VV.4)D. 
redegerunt, numeris tamen non omnibus absolutis. Lego 

rr^. Ai'yvsrroytvi^ 

Xiti f/AXn 

rikuL fitt TTiXi^j &• ftt idfu- 

uMvait 818 ft ^vyeti* Urttirn S26 

iirth MTtf y li f iAmi; l^it A«/3ii». 

ififutatf |y3ixoi$‘ nfii-^ »» V iTnirilf ^iyw T«A«f- 

^dV y UtTXs nitf» T6V, TO 71 nvffiras, 

Ziv. 822 $vttT67a-i rihuw cimi. 830 

Iri^V. 8l5« Aid. moz Ditrochseus kmi fiaxn )st'r respon- 

det Choriambo iur^o^or : dein est dissyllaboii. In v. 817 . 
redde t/am nuptias ; cf. supr. 129. Vulgo tiAm X x-ivf ^nAd^iw 
kvnfix Unde qu.i: vides erui. Quod ad ixwr^f cf. 

supra 437 . In v. 819. Med. ^ At solcecum est 

^ fiAfr$ : melius Turn, d ^lAu; In v. 823. \'iilgo Aiyvsrrjtfn — 
a^nf§ytns. At Bumeio debetur Aiyvaraycv^ : mox ante M^n/ subaudi 
txTAi idem sonat ac Avi^m vi^t9 in 433. et in 337« 

In V. 826'. Plane ineptum est (AUTum: quod ad 
ilrctm cf. supr. Il3. Sretig tmrai ft Amyfotg, In V. 829. Vulgo ri 
)* inu rlhf : quod defendi fortassc potest ; at /I' schylus respiccrc 
videtur ad Horn. lA. A. 524. ^ Ovi* ATEAETTHTON y 0 , ri Ktf 
jef^«tA^ xxratnvru: respicit ccrte ad Homcncam dc Jovis trutmis fabu- 
1 am in Ia. 0 . 69. Redde to yt nvtrtm in qnam partem incUnatum 
Jusrit* In v. 830. vulgatur wrtu 

V. 873. et sqq. Sic dispone. 


rrf. aPTiOT^, 

XO. dt «i «i XO. 04 oi ot 01 883 


^ jtai ov yuf 

ivrjrm^ftvf o^ett 

J/ fcAijS/vrov iAo-- 876 

Of ffstrA Xotf^iomp 

pnxirl^ttftftop «A«v; 

Ev^uxXxSoipof 879 


0AAvfue«* 

rlf y Xirtt^oPyl^ ukxA ; 
m^iX^iftprrA 

l^Mkmf 0 fuyttf 887 
NiiAes vj3f/i^ovr* apnr^tj]/- 
fit fiu^iP Jump. 


‘ KH. ”l km} AteiMe^i xxJ umAij fititg, KH. fia/pup HtMvof fiJl^tp t!f Aft^irt^oftp 
AiyinrriWv Xfiu^tp vsri^tfo^ir. orop rA^rrott fui^i ng ox^^m^stu* 

BoW* irucfjlrtftp tcpt^i iJftw ci^iof, oAkv yA^ ouroi wXJiutfitp oHAft 
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Ift v« 874. Vulgo deest 9v» In y* 876« Vul^ w^xvpdpmUf 
Prior qutdezn vox admitti potest, prima syllabaChonambi resoluta; 
posteriorem neque lingua neque metrum patitiir. Oodi 
Horatius Prenmi ^g<eo. In v. 879. \'ul^o b, Med,. 

In qua scriptura nonnullis fortassc vox latere 

videbitur. Nobis tamen prxplacet Quani vocul:un 

restituit Toupius, vol. 11. p. 289. Act. y\postol. xxviii. 14. et MS. 
unus confirmat. Nec malt* W D. laudat Etymol. Mi ubi 
exponitur i tov avifitv £TrTKAYA£2N xtfAum. 

Quod ad metrum, Choriambo Ditrochaus respondet. In v. 882. 
A'ulgo xxi filtc Quee sensu et 

metro carent. Dclevi tuti auctoritate Burncii, et mutatur 
in 99fiw ^ conjecture Butlerl. Ludit /I'schylus in v. ut patet 

e sequenti 0/. In v. 88 k Vulgo 01 Xufcecnf « y£^ vXurKti. Ex his 

cQrruptissimis cmi rrt T «Xk». Cf. Eurip. Hec. 

166'. e ietifcaiv Io-t itrei^a/ycs. In V. 887. Vulgo Dedi 

In MSS. nonnullis valde similes siint.r ct A. \'ox i^tuxSet 
olim corrumpeb.'itiir in Apollon. Rhod. I. IISC. Hrsych. ’£(idwA«f, 
ififivt a^wr^c^eti. In v. 889. Vulgo Dcdi fiec^iv, Pncco 

modo dixerat ad quam voeem Chorus spcctat ; pari fere modo 
Pneonis verba (v. 872) oAo/Ksmff irridet Chorus per 

ivTTuXcifiug. Vide Butleriim ad 912»3* In v. 890. 
servavit Schol. pro avria^^n^ov : moec Pauwio dcbctiir 9Cidfit 
pro 0O 


y. 892. ct sqq. Sic dispone, 



rrf. 


levTlOT^. 

0 » 0i fi^9T9tTT 



902 

Ageps fp tthttg 9tyu 


imvg 0 ^ 15 , exjiJy- 


ig fidhf 

<• 

ct 9t7Fovg fiirff 


ivet^ fiiXctv. 

895 

0*1 f/tt to}' bJoBxovr* . 

90.5 


In V. 892. Vulgo fi^irlt^vx f9adnti ftxxixxytt* Mcd. Turn. 

/Sgirbrn Eustath. OA. A. p. 1422. iSt ifsg* arm. 

E quibus enii £ne : mox sxdy dytt e,st h conjccturi 

Schutzit, quern sequor et in antistrophicis reponentem fMTuri fu v§f 

loco |I4I Tt irtTt 
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Emendationes in JEschyli Supplires. 
V. 920. et s(|q. sic dispone, yersuum ordine mutato, 

A}^?i f •/vHbiitSf U ^Alif ; 

” {frof (4,19 uw 0 vk Wirmvmh 




KUi wixx' 0i)}ty 


RH. 


ri 3* nttvXei.cnretf ripV ifUi itKnt ; 

923 

BA. 


»ti^>hc9ot ^y'^KAAnny iy^xiut «yAv' 


KH. 


9cit it cv^i ; TxiroXvXii' tv^trMtv sxi^‘ 


BA. 


• Td/dig viTtoiPit TT^c^tvett h/^^Utf ; 


KH. 


*Eg«? wfy/jT® 9r^fl|sw 

927 

BA. 

• 

^6:^19 ux-aip reus $idvs wily cifiu» 



In V. 926. \’nl^o ^^e§iyei$. Sed uirt^f V V, 928, nasci* 

tur, nec scntentix congruii. Supple post 

V» 932. V uigo Kx^ 0 f; x9 u •t^ctvntus w fiaX* it fuiK^ttr. Med. svti fiaK* 
if. Aid. dvSsfit ivKt- Guelph. atSs/u^ye?. Turn. it : qua; postrema 
scribendi ratte, niodo legas £x^v, proba noniiuUis fortasse videbitur^ 
propter Iph. A. 9.il. tit ufc^xw at locus isle non vitio 

caret. Malim eqiiidcm hue referre gl. Hesychi.inam b^aa* tt 
^^ 0 sv. quam exponunl alii specialiter per ’^A»^ot9 iusulam l.esbi 
vicinam ; alii generalitcr per (pumlibet oram. Similis fere locutio 
apud Latinos in extremas oms relegare. Lego igitur KAm<s «« 
«v* ^«aa’ %U SU^eev. 

V, 933. Post b* V. iiiscre, 

9A . ifi9vxo?<nT69 rtvT Iftm 

«AA* it uv iii^t 

4wro0 rov$ tf€«v on;Ai}T«^$.'* 



Xiyeis iy iX$ay yeettrtp AiyvTrrw niii. 
xtei ya^ w^iyrsi juj^ux* aTfxyyixXny rofif 

937 

KH. 

(icytrrx, 

n't, Tift T apxi^tdut 


r 

ixus yvyxixiy fA uirxv^uy rriXw ; 


9A. 

Ti w Xiytty x^n reSy^ftr, if Xt^yf put^m 



dm rv r avrit {uv^iMrc^o* rihy. 

91*1 


In V. 938. Vulgo 7rSt (pi ct mox ^%U9 yvfttutii avT ; qu£ nequeunt 
intelligi. In v. 94|. Pulcherrimam Jlotliei cmendationeni reposui 
Tice Mt Murcf yero propius Med. nec multum distat Aid. 
rv mirit. • 

V. 957. Vulgo rjy ftn vix^v wf. At libri vetustio- 
yes 7rPi ft» et mox Rob. nci^ucitft. Lege igitur. ’'\af •Sw 
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rmi\ fi icT, JfiHat fitr. Botheo debetur 7r0* et Porscmo 
)« ui^to^at : cf. snpr. 448 et 346. srixtjutr jxi rectc exbibent^ 

Guelph. Ald.‘ * 

Ibid Post. h. ▼. insere oSm iutx^u k. r. a. usque ad b7«v. 

V. 9.38. Lege *'£ 0^*4 K fikii wi x^alrn r«r$ : cf. Hec. 877. 
K«< a^rsps/r $rreti x^aLns : vulgo djf. Sed opfatirus nihil 

hie habet. 

V. 964. Versus hicce manifesto spurius, interpretamentum scili- 
cet sequentis: qui post 968 poni debet. ' 

V. 968. Quid sibi velit iofiovf ignoro. Citat Stan- 

leius Lycophron. v. 960. fuaauiiravt Unde malqn legeru 

970. Vulgo rTsl^io^f Tiatrirxr^uti quod ad syntaxim, bene; 
quod mttnim, sccus. Huic vitio medetur Canterus, illi oflFendit, 
legcildo >.tfr/(ra 0 -^f. Corrige *'ATgi 7 T« )<e/Tie-xs^. 

\ . 97G. Tautologum est propter sequentia rau 

I-ege 

990 - I. Hi duo versus sunt graviter edrrupti et fortasso 
interpoliiti. 

V. 994. Med. Rob. et Aid K«/ ftir 

Unde Porsoniis emit (teslc WY^.Edmburfrh Rev, No. xxx.) 
h^tKxyu Optime quod :ul Sed vereor ut 

genuinii sniptuni sit; quoniam, ilia recepta, plani* insulsum fuerit 
?\.x6oittt, Malim igitur Kxs ^rt iot/fi?i»yrTCf aMi/rn fiafx 
Clionis ollm clixerat (v. supr. J66.) sibi nccem suspendio cousciscere 
meditatam esse: cf. quoque 343, 791*, ct sqq. 

V. 996. Pro euTfvMpi manifesto Icgcndum est h 

V. i(X)l. Vulgo yxSTTctf tuTv^ar ^s^ss xxxir, Spanhemius tSTvx**- 
Mihi placet iSr^a^op. Euripides usutpat yXvavx* fur^ay^ap in Bacch. 
264. 

J004. Vulgo ripV lirirr^%Trap fi^aral^, Ineptum est 

hrirr^i'rrap. Lege fT/tm^xrov. 

V. JOOj. Ct sqq. Sic dispone, 

tut^xiifutT\ Irtf ai ^upt ixihatp Kvjr^t^ 
xnXave-x pavp tfiyp * 

Tt^UP* axv^x V fJ^vA«XT«( au^xfauC 
xn^tpav^t xxi f^^arai ri ptp 
tuts KPsiiatXat im^avyrat puts pniaers^pi* 
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Emefidaiiones in Mtchyli SuppHcam 

In V. 1. vulgantur ‘ sed Aid. 

et Kn^Ortt. Quod ud Ax&trtf Homericam voccm exponit 
Hesychius per n^^orrtrrnw, Redde w marcentia* In v. 2. 
Ita Stanteius conjecit ; vulgo «««(« ; mox pro K^Avovnev mq jKiMJv 
dat Med. tcatXwvm isq nim Unde erui voces xtiXovnt 
V6uf ^ry Hesychius, KsiAh, $iXyttj ^^etSnt. Quod ad nw f^qvi 

cf. Epigramm. apud Suid. v. $ xa) Kv^r^ic 

Eiiripidi (Iph. A. 329) i^cstituitur ad Troad. 376. In 

V. 3. redde tiva, Hesych. ovut^vAji. 

V. lOlS. Vulgo Am; lege 010 $ scil. : mox vice ^«q lege A<o$. 

\\ 10(6. Sic lege, Msreixtifoq ii ^iAm Fld^of oi/ y* otdsr 

' £^x^ 969 rtXsfiu 0cAxTo^t iliirxt V a^o9in 'A^^e3i'T«$ 

r^l3w9 ifotraiy. In his pauca mutavi ; scilicet pro 3* «i ^/ama cum 
Botlieo reposiii 3s ^/am cui favet 3e ^/ami in Ask. D. Mox vice n£fidq 
dant tlo^ot MSS. 2. cum Aid. 'I urn. Hein «J y inserui, ob oJJ* 
omissiim. Mox egregit*. Bptheus ©EAKTOPI pro 0EAKTOPI. Dciii 
vulgo yrtfict. Aid. Rob. 9rv6at, Pauwio debetiir jMox vulgo 

isicTtcs : sed SsiiToet extra controversiam est lectio genuina ; nam 
rcspicit Chorus adDcos Zuy/ou; quos adnumerat PI utarchus Qu j st. 
Rom. p. 2()4*. B. scilicet aI«, ^Hgeey, ’ApfoSimv, net0» xtei *AfTifitl3a. 
Denique vulgantur -vJ/sSyg* t. qua aiu toritate ncscio : nam 
libri vetustiores dant ^th^es. quae po.strema lectio 

cst vero proxima. Id patet cx llesychio ; ubi legitur gl. 
pit/f, frsfi T»uq Xcyeuq r^iCa/uspfirtt : sed legi debet Sxpe 

post excidit 

y. 1051. Vulgo ^vyuittq y hripnoletq, MSS. 2. Aid. ^vyuiiq V 
fxi'flvaMf. Unde crui possunt (pvy^hmp }' sr< 

V. 1063. Lege dsAoi; rip m4eAi)t«». 

V. 1076. Malim K«/ *g«T «5 9%fMt yvr«<| — iv to /0iATi^«r* xxxtv xai 
rSf SfMf^op uifi. Vulgo r« quod nequeo intelligere. 

Hc^ych. ^AfcotQoq, Ureg ipev scil. 

V. 1079. Lege K^ei rvxfitq Vulgo 3/iur$. Error ^oien- 

nis Vid. Heraclid. 461. et Antig. 387. 

ADDENDA. 

By; accident thefpllowing remarks were omitted in their proper 
places in tKe last Number : 

V. 303. et sqq. Sic dispone, 

XO. xmf x^vTi'tf yii^M raZrat mXXuxirfAirtf 

BA\ ri a i tr«r(o$ rttZv i ';K;oA««-**'H^flj» Aic$ $ ^ 




Smen^aHoita i* Mmhfii S^pplim. 

4»' 

xo. 

fitvt «iiy«w&* Utnu’AfyiU hit’ 

S06' 

BA.* 

otikoup mXx^u Ztvf hr tvx^xl^f fiofi • 


XO. 

^xrtp XfixopTx fiovBofx rxv^x }ifoxf* 


BA. 

wSf o!p TtXtvTx /BxxiXutp ptixn Txif ; 

• 

XO. 

TOP xupx xxPOTTTnp ^vXxx* ixfTtnrtP Buim 

310 

BA. 

Ttotop xxpoxmp otoflovKoXop Xtyitf ; 


In v. 

303, Vulgo xfvxTol y'^HfXf. Aid. x^lfxr* olytifxf. 

Unde erui 


x^Jirta •fifceu. In v. fHO. VulgO Tdv o^mvrm ^vA«V fsnmMV 
fitf, Sed oliiti volui xim et nunc volo. ‘Hanc enim 

iectionem agnoscere vidctur Schol. Min. ad Soph. Elcctr. 5. Tmimu 
(scil. *Uvf) 0 Zivs ttJriif tif 

i 3s yfcvauy TON KYNA T«»*'A(yM rh HAt^OnTHN EOES- 
TH££ OYAATTEIN ov vsro t«v Aio; «9rfKTiifSf. 

Hxc quam apte verbis iEschyli congruunt ! Vice fiu ad versus 
finem restitiii Bui : nam ^oi ahundat bis repetitum in 307. et 312. 

V. et sqq. Sic dispone, 

^Tf If 3701 vjrettilfjtrtu 654' 

TMv Uf^aeytfp tc?h» x^eutre^* tiruf vxlxw 

fulr op 

fUj^op *'A{«> xriVtff (j 1 1 ? rtf cifiof oti^rs^ot 

TCP d^lruf hr G53 

•prx ^^trttf sp«Va«i$* 3* 

Inv. VulgO fiixoTi 5rt,g^^«j'ev. Olim volui xv^ i^xrop : nunc 
volo uln xe^IrpxTPP. Hesych. nt^tr^c^x, rx imd^npi^rx Kxi ixon 2i9rx 
xxi hrt^xfirtxf k%tx. Ammonius \ , i^tx^lnrof hxc habet 

’Ev<^oiir«f 0 fM^fifi^xp \xxp ^KfAAP TouTPp 0* sVfSf r^p TSTdtmrxp ixlr^xraf 

MaXourtp, ubi non sine jure c9r.'(r^«T0P Valckcnacrium offendit. Lege 
xf^ir^xrop, De miitationibus vocum rcp in fiKr\ h uXhotf in hlxXkt^ 
et f;r<3d^fp0i in f;r«/30^0»0f. olim dj.\i : restat igitur, ut dc reliquis muta- 
tionibus dicani. 

In V. 6.35. VulgO x^ixrt^x n vkIxcp, In v. 6.36. vulgo op our^ ; 
sed j||! ex op nascitur : mox £p c^« in xprtxot mutatur, subaudico xp : 
quod interdum 6t post rif interrogativum ; cf. Choeph. 500. *AXX'^ 
vxf^roXuop xpi^-ot (p^oppiixx rU Xsyot et Antig 613. rlf xp^^Sp vx9^,Qxvlxp 
xxTXTj^oi, In V. 658. Vulgo fiixtpoprx, Stanleius fixlpoprxi unde 
Buderus ifoJBxtpoprx, Quorum utrique metrum oIjstSt. Mihi quidem 
placet ^tfix^oPTx Hesych. Bt^iaxup^ Stx fixhxp. ubi corrigynt VV. DD. 
fiiflxo-Bxp ex IX. N. 809.etO. 676. sed ibi MSS. qux melior 

est lectio Judice Toupiot vol. iv. p. 297. Et certe prxstat fitfix^omx 
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hoc quoqae in loco. Mos enim est iEKhjrleus nt voces vd ejasden 
vel similis fonoje eundem et strophz et antistrophx locum tene&nt s' 
lit moauic Hermannusi Observat. CriCp. 130. 

c 

The length of this article, alreadyextended through four NumberSf 
precludes the possibility of performing the promise given on a former 
occasion to produce such extracts from Mr. Butler's notes, as would 
enable the reader to form his own judgment of Mr. Butler’s editorial 
labors. \ye trust, however, on the appearance of another volume 
of d^.schylus, to which we shall pay an early attention, that an 
opportunity will be afforded us of doing this act of justice to Mr. 
Butler, and at the same time to gratify our own feelings, by having 
occasion to speak less of ourselves, and more of him. But in 
order that Mr. Butler may secure the favorable suffrages of scholars, 
we recommend him most earnestly no longer to waste his own 
time, nor to tire our patie!hce, by stringing together his Notes Philo- 
logical % which, compiled as they are for the most part from tlie 
long-winded commentary of Schut/, and the absurd communica- 
tions of Miilkr, can be expected to throw but little light on the 
obscurities of .]■ schylus. And when Mr. Butler has freed himself 
from this millstone about his neck, we may then, but not till then, 
hope, that he will have leisure and inclination to acquire that inti- 
macy with liis author, which he at present seems to have but slightly 
gained. On the necessity of sileh acquaintance to an Editor, it is 
needless to expatiate. Our ideas on this subject will be best illus- 
trated by stating tlic marked superiority of Stanley over Schutz 
in this very respect. The former knowing well, that an author 
is the best comirent on himself, has been able by a frequent 
perusal of /P schylus, to enrich the poet with a commentary, where 
accuracy of illustration, and variety of information, are no less 
conspicuous than felicity of emendation ; while, on the other hand, 
Christ. Godofr. Schutz, thinking ^it easier to manufacture {;atiii 
Notes, than to wade with patient toil through the difficulties and 
corruptions of A schylus— has loaded his author with a perpetual 
commentary, vhich none but a German would write, and scarce a 
Gei^nan fead; anS in which is to be found all the prolixity of the 
school of Hejne without any of its learning. 
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Be^fy to various Critiques on the First Part of Dr. A.ClarKE’s 
Hebrew Bible* 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

SlR| 

^ WRITER 111 your last Number^ under the slgna^ 
ture advanced a variety of reasons why the ICTfA 

nachash of Moses, Gen. c. iii. should be considered as a mere 
serpv7iii and that no other kind of animal is intended. To prove 
this, he has professed to trace the word through the different 
ancient versions, and thinks that they all concur in considering 
the original as implying a .set pent, and they have translated 
accordingly. But this gentleman was not aware that as the 
Samartht/ty with the Uebtexc-Samantutt retain the 
word, therefore they cannot be produced as evidence ; because^ 
whatever animal the Hebrew term means, //lezymust mean the 
same, which is the point in question \ nor does he appear to 
have considered, that all the other versions have been made since 
the Sep! nap nt, on which he and others lay so much stress ; that 
some of them were actually made from it, and that the Septua-- 
puty and also the I' n/gatc, which in multitudes of places closely 
follows it, have been a sort of ground-work to almost all poste- 
rior versions. I have already touched on this point in the notCj 
wdiich has given rise to your correspondent’s animadversions^ 
and for any thing ho has said to the contrary, see no occasion^ 
cither to reconsider the subject, or to retract my opinion. 

The above writer might have saved himself all the trouble of 
proving that signifies a serpent ; this I had given in my note 
as the third acceptation of the w'ord, adding, « but of what 
kind is not determined and therefore it is perfectly dlsingeftu- 
ouf^ii^him to produce Num. Kxi. 9. thus ; Moses cannot be 
said to have lifted up a brazen ape, nor could it have been a 
fiery winged ape that stung the Israelites.” Had I asscited that 
the word never did signify a setpenfy the above passage might 
have been considered a fair one — ^but this 1 ne^r did ; 4 gave all 
the acceptations of the word, and this among the rest, and only 
queried the propriety of that translation in Gen. iii- a sense 
w'hich no learning, art, or ingenuity of man, has ever brought 
bJo. VI. VoL. III. ^ M 





io Critiquei 

to a rational bearing on the above passage. I therefore did not 
say, that Moses hung up a brazen ape, no more than I saicf he 
hung up a row/w/r/-, or a pair of Jeftcrs ; which, even according 
to this writer's own concession, arc meanings of the original 
Vord. A writer in the Ecnii^e/ira/ Matj^azhtc has used the 
same disingenuous mode of quotation, but this is perfectly 
consistent with the iimetidnes in the same paper. It may be 
necessary also to correct the writ(T in another of his positions — 
he every where assumes that I say, the creature that deceived 
Eve was znape: Some other gentlemen, with equal justice, 
have said the same thing *, but / have not s«iid so— 1 iiavc said. 

It appears to me that a rrmture of the ape, or ourang outang 
kind is here intended." I have said also, that certain Arabic 
words, which I there quote, signify an ape, or satyrus, or any 
creature of tlxe simia, or ape genus.” But, while I knew that 
the.v///m/ or r//»c gr/zz/.s* included not less than 83 species, I should 
have been as fearless as these gentlemen, had I restricted the 
leaning to what they appear to understand by zz;>r, w hich is the 
common school-boy translation of sz/mzVz, and in a multitude of 
cases, sufficiently incorrect. 

Your correspondent unnecessarily appeals to the El/iiopic, at 
We have no edition of the Pentateuch in that l.inguagc. As to his 
Arabic criticisms, and the argument which he says 1 might draw 
from them, p. 73. — I may beg leave to inform him, that I would 
oot appeal to any such autliority, w'herc simi/arily and analogy 
are almost totally wanting ; and as to the Arabic version, we can 
only say, it has followed its predecessors, and is as indeterminate 
as they arc. 

lup. 71. he says, Tliough the ape abounds in craft and 
z^gacity,” yet he can scarcely be said to be more subtle than 
th8 serpent, which lies in wait for its prey, and of which some 
apccics make the attack without bissing.” This is a most^ extra- 
ordinary sentence V but, I shall notice nothing of it but its 
argument, which goes as roundly to prove that the creature in 
question may be a dogy fur some of them bite without barkhig; 
or a cai^^'iov shelies in wait for her prey, and seizes it without 
merring, * 

As to the reference to the bubbler^ on the hypothesis in die 
note on iii. it is, in* my opinion, perfectly correct^ and what 

I , 

9 
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on Dr. A. Clarke’s Bible, 

tile |)octrine of association would at once suggest to the mind 
of the writer. 

When your correspondent states that die serpent, was a 
favorite object of terror to the augurs, and that die ancients '' 
even believed, that some of the species charmed their prey to its 
destruction j’’ docs he wish us to believe by this quotation— 
rii.ei<lii.s in pnitis CAiiMiiiio niinpitur 

that the itahr burst its //my, by incantation, or that the snake 
itsp/f vrns burst by it ? I can no more reconcile this to good 
sense, than I can « ^favoiUc object of either to my 

ini(krstun(Hn^j[ or my uvrcca, \ 

In p. 7‘t. this writer asks, how St. Paul could have used the 
word o^$ic, serpent, and St. John dragon, if an ape had 

been intended ? I answer, that neither St. Paul in 2 Cor. xi. 3. 
nor St. John in Rev. \x. 2. refers to the tn^inimvnl used in the 
original t- inptatioii, but to Satan himself; and therefore both 
thc&^,i: and &tay.y;y are eqiiiviilont to anj 2:jtTetvu;^ as St. 

John himself cxpicssly teaches, tov otiv tov ug^alov, og feori 
x:c 1 o-xrav-r. And here the inspired writer scorns 
evidently to refer to some of the iiaatc'i by which the deceiver of 
mankind v as distinguished among the Jews. There arc 23 of 
these whii li are in frequent use among the ancient Jewish 
doctors ; 1 shall only mention a £cw : he is called Sammahl 
the chief of all tin' Seraphim, and is represented as 
having twelve wings. lie is called Satan, or the adver- 
s.iry haimachash the Nacitash NachasA 

hariach, the oat \avfia^L lOTJ Nachash ///// j/v/z/t/- 

monif the oW, or ancient \'aclia>/i, to which name St. John 
refers in the above passage, Rev. xx. 2. calling him tov o$iv tov 
traii'ilating the Nachash of Moses, by the o^ijof 
the Scptiiagint. He is also called m") Huach haltuinah^ 

the tii/ijpan spirit^ which nanfe our Lord uses, Matt. xii. 43. 
Luke. xi. 24. Those who contend for the litoral meaning of the 
wordte^tTJ, which they suppose to signify a .s'V/7C//^ ora ivakcp 
may wdth equal propriety contend for the litcraUmcaning of tjie 
following terms, which arc all used as names of tliis old deceiver, 
€mong the Rabbins. In Yaiknt Itahcni^ he is Called "IWn 
haslior^ the ox; and 3!?Dn e/r?/, the DOG;*and in \alcHt 

shuiUtsh^ he is called TinU haeftaziry the HOG’or ^whie. And 



Rab. Menachem^ in hia glosa on Zech. iz. D. calls him 'IIOTT 
ckamor* the Asi j behold thy king cometh unto thee**ridmg on 
an ass— this ass,'* says he, is Sammacl.’* He is also deno- 
, minatcd yj^ seir the goat ; oreb, the raven, &c. &c 
Those who wish to see more, may consult Sleheiin, Barloloccu 
Buxtorfi and the RabUnSf passim. Had a certain writer who 
has lately printed a captious note in his Commentary on 
Rev. xii. 9. by which he has neither done credit to himself, 
justice to the person whom he insidiously traduces, nor honor 
to «« the words of the living God,” for which he professes so 
great reverence,— considered, that probably the sacred writer 
was simply borrowing a few of the well-known epithets, by 
which his own countrymen designate the enemy of man, he 
would have expressed himself with a tittle more caution, and if 
capable of it, with a little more candor | for, as a commentator he 
should know, that a principal part of die peculiar phraseology 
of the Apocalypse, is borrowed from Jewish forms of speech, 
which forms exist in' their writings to the present day ^ and he 
who pays not a proper attention to these, is not likely to give 
even the literal meaning of the Book of the Revelation ; and if 
he neglect to avail himself of such helps as these afford, such 
neglect can be no proof of his reverence for the words of the 
living God at present, I sliall leave this to his consideration — 
In the mean time it may be necessary to inform him, that many 
of the Jews did not believe that a serpent ^ or snake of any kind 
Wcis intended by the original word EfTU. liuhbi K/iezer in D'p"13 
Perek, 13. gives a long circumstantial account of the means 
used by the great Apostate for the seduction of our first parents: 
he says, that « Sammael the great prince and chief of the six 
winged seraphim, taking his troop, descended with them to the 
eafth, and having considered all the creatures which the holy 
and blessed God had created, found none among them so seise 
to do ei77,jnn^ D3n, as the Nachash, (according to what is 
writtcri, Gen. iii. 1. noK' the Nachash txas 7nore cunning than all 
the beasts of the ^icld) : Ml*) n!?jn I?D:i TDD Vmi H'm, and 

hia likeness was According to the species of the camfx, and he 
mounted and rode upon him.” See the piece at large in Barto* 
locci. vol. 1. p. S20. I quote this, merely to show, that though 
ihe Rabbins use the wqrd they do notjill suppose it to 
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mean a serpeni of any kind, unless we could imagine that wiA 
thetn, the serpent and the camel were creatures of the same 
species. It is true that several of these intmreters^ like our 
own, are exceedingly confused and perplexed on the subject ; 
and some of them make tlic whole account an allegory, and state 
that the serpent or nachash means only the JHIl *12^, or evil 
principle in the human heart. 

Ib. « However, even supposing the nachash to have been an 
ape, in what manner can we reconcile to ourselves, that this 
simian dragon lives also in the waters, as wc understand from 
Isaiah, xxvii. 1.” &c. ? This is another instance of this writer's 
want of candor ; as^ if he had ever read my note, he must have 
seen, that when I give the various senses in which is used 
in the Scriptures, I show, that in Isaiah, xxvii. 1. it appe.irsto 
mean the crocodilvt or aHigator, and he should have proved, 
that this opinion was unfounded, before he had coined his absurd 
term simian (h auon ; but as he appears not to be very conversant 
with Natural History, we piust allow him this, as a neze sperm. 
It is strange that afterwards this writer should actually produce 
the crocodile^ as probably the creature intended by the 12/113 of 
Moses, see p. 75- 

Ib. << But the serpent is of the class of amphibia, and will, 
therefore, In every point of view, apply to the dragon.” How 
many naturalists in Plurope will feceivc tliis saying ? Does he 
mean that the (Iravo or dragon belongs to the class of . set pent 
Put how does << the serpent in every point of view apply.to 
the dragon ?” so fiir is this from being correct, that Liiine and 
every correct naturalist, places the draco in the third class of 
reptilrsy and not among serpents^ from which it has characters 
essentially distinct. 

Inp. 73. this writer, to evade the force of the argument, that 
Eve testified no surprize at |he serpent's address to her, says 
« To this it may be answered, that before the fall, we are led to 
understand, a perfect unanimity subsisted between All that 
God had created ; hence, therefore, before the degeneracy of 
theix powers, it would neither be absurd nor fanciful lo conjec- 
ture, that a mutual understanding prevailed betw.een man and 
beast.” What ! does the objector mean, that before the fall 
every animal had the gift of speech j— or that man and beast 
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intuitively understood each other’s meaning ? — But he proceed?^ 

since Adam has evinced Jiis knov/ledge of their nature by^ the 
names which he has given to them.” Does Adam’s giving names 
to the ififlerent" creatures prove, that a mufml umlentanding 
prevailed between man and beast; and that, therefore, they 
understood his nature, as w'cll as he did their’s i By this mode 
of reasoning, thJ*'iiifcrior animals could, with equal precision, 
have given Aim his name, as he gave names to them. This is 
certainly a 'most wonderful conjecture; how far it maybe 
deemed or Jam ' I must leave to others. But 

he proceeds ; lb. the belly of other animals is either 10^3, or 
I'hls is a hasty assertion, is found in upwards of 70 
places ill the Hebrew Bible, and with the exception of Job, xl. 
16, is never, as far as I can recollect, applied to the hcllif of any 
oj' the iujh'iar ammah^ but when used in tliis sense, (for it 
means also the Pistachio /////, Gen. xJiii. 11. ^p otubcrance^ox 
*the nmliUe of a thing, 1 Kings, vii. 20. the thoia^htH of the 
mbrlj Job, xxxii. 18. &c.) it is invariably applied to the belly or 
W>mb^ of the human being. 

His second w'ord np, is not found in the sense in which it is 
here used in any part of the sacretl writings ; it moans the intes- 
tinal canal, or the contents of the abdomen, but never the belly 
in the sense contended for by this writer, but it is probably a 
mispiint for 3^p ; tliis word is only found in the signification 
of belly in one place in the Hebrew Bible, Num. xxv. 8. and 
there, it means the belly of the hinnanjcmala ; therefore, neither 
of these words is to the objector’s purpose. 

He adds, “ but -inj is universally applied to reptiles by the 
Rabbins, and therefore the iiitthaJi mentioned in Genesis, must 
be a reptile, and where can we find a reptile ape ? When the 
ob],eetor h..'> read one /•‘/i/V/a pait of the Rabbiiiic*al writings, I 
can assure Inm, he v/ill feel much less inclined to hazard ^th^ 
assertion contained in the first part of this par.igr.iph. The root 
inj, bignifi(\s nchnaic^ inaii'vaie sr, pivaclcrcy jirocumbcrc^ 
fromm 'ahjiare av, see Kuxloify Lex. Rab. and is repeatedly 
used by ^the TatJjunilsts in the signification of bov:iiig //otfw, 
siooyingy adnringy or •VLurahipping: and the same author under 
the root yu, gives a tahnud’c piovcrb, in which I'TO, is used in 
sense, ; rru NJttI l/inw « if thy -wife be shor^ 
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of stature^ Ooop down* and whisper to her,” i. e. if slie be weak, 
bea^ with her in&rmitics. As to the word THif Hebrew, it 
only occurs fzcice in the whole Bible, Gen. iii. H. and Levit. 
xi. 42. in the latter text it evidently means the bellp of breast of 
reptiles, on this there is no controversy ; in the former text, I 
suppose it to have a similar meaning to what the root has in 
Chaldee, and I might add, in Syriac also, (where the n is changed 
into n) to stoop, to beml, or (jow dotvn. 1 might also ask the 
objector where he found among the Rabbins^- and where, 
universally applied to reptiles ? Has he not here risked too 
much, by consulting Caste/, where he found « m. venter, 
pec. rept ilium?** wdio quotes tlie two only passages in which it 
is found, but whilst CaUel considers it as implying peculiarly the 
belly of reptiles, he has too much sense and learning to say, that 
the word is unher.alUj applied to reptiles by the Rabbins.” 
As the word occurs only twice in the whole Hebrew Bible, 
and then only in the form of a noun, it is very difficult to iix its 
meaning ; and hence a very intelligent lexicographer, Marcus 
Murinus Brixiunus, has expressed himself thus on the subject ; 

Nomcn forma: masculina: quod senicl Icgitur in statu absolute, 
et semel cum affixo, ct ignoratur qulil propnv siuni/it ef.** 

There is another point on which this writer needs some 
instruction; he confounds lepliha with serpent imagining 
that tlie former go upon their bellies, whereas the whole genus 
have generally four feet ; and his own dmeoj on wliich he lays 
so much stress, is absolutely a quudrnped, so are almost all tlie 
lai'Cila species, and yet all these, rank among tlie teptl/es 
according to the Limiean system ; when therefore, he says the 
ii«ichash in Genesis must be a reptile, on this assertion it may be 
an alhyator, or a avcodi/e, as he afterwards himself fancies j 
and when he asks, « where can we find a reptile ape I ^pay 
answer on his own supposition, wherever he finds a draro volans^ 
for liite the ape, it delights to dwell among the trees. And 
here, it may be proper to notice the concluding paragjraph of 
this curious critique : << It is not improbable,’* says he, that 
the serpent might have been possessed of the*j)Ower of daxting 
itself from one tree to another with great velocity ; and might 
have fed upon the fruits in its original state ; so that it might 
pot have been obliged to crawl on the ground, until the pronuos 
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Ciatioh of the curse/’ p. 76. It will^ no doubti itirprise the 
objector to he^} that the only animal known by the nam4 of 
dragofit Ae draco volansj actually darts fioni tiee to treCf with 
great xeloaty^ and is precisely in that state jXpresenf^ which he 
conjectures to have been its original state, though the curse 
has been pronounced on it, and on the earth for nearly 6000 
years ! 

He askS^ again, ** do ap^s cat dust with their food, more Aan 
the Hon, the "bear, and other inhabitants of the wood V* Yes, 
abundantly move than any r///;r/LY);or/.s' animal does— ^but this 
docs not 90 particularly apply to the point ; for the comparison 
made in the note, is not between the nachash and other animals, 
but between what it was hr/hie its degradation, and what it is 
uozc\ The reader wdll still be pleased to observe, that the ape is 
the objector’s own animal ; I have said, of the ape kind,” 
there may be a wide dilTcrence between what he calls an apCi 
and a vSiriety of ofhn creatures of the genus w*///;//. 

Is not the serpent absolutely necessitated from his very 
natmo to eat it, (dust) whenever he takes his food ?” Not at all, 
for many of them feed on birds and quadrapeds, as the rrofalus 
/lorriduSy and boa constrictor : and not a few of them live 
almost constantly in the water, and feed on aquatic animals, as 
the coluber scuta/usj hjjdmst and are therefore no more 
liable to eat dustj than the /idh, the hea7\ die dolphin^ or the 
shark, 

p. 7*t', “ Serpents are objects of terror and detestation in hot 
countries.” Yes, because many of them arc mortalh/ poisonous; 
and all ferocious and cruel animals arc equally objects of horror 
and detestation in both hot and cold countrie ; the lion, the 
hyena, wolf, royal tiger, &c. but a general - prejudice has 
prevailed against the whole snpent tribe, because of the poison- 
ous nature of a /W* ,■ and thercfoije, the objector is not correct 
when he says, “ that had not Providence armed them with 
poison, *che whole species, ere this, would most probably have 
been extinct ; for it is a fact well known to naturalists, that 
Jbur'Jifths of the whole race, so far from being poisonous, are 
ih general, as innocent as earth worms : nor is there such an 
ihfnity prevailing against them in Ajrica and Asia as the 
objeetdf spesiks of/' fb'r in many parts bf the fprmerof these 
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countries, diey are held sacred, and are objects of adoratioii % 
and in Asia, the coluber htmanuSt is often domesticated. 

Ib. So tenacious are they of vitality, that unless their heads 
be bruised, it requires great diiliculty to kill them/’ This is a 
total mistake, proceeding from a vulgar unfounded prejudice. 
The common snake, and I suppose ihe objector speaks of this 
alone, is very easily killed, a very slight blour or stroke with 
the lash of a whip disables it : and were it even otherwise, the 
argument would prove iiothitig in this case ; as the . ee/, the 
lortoise, and several other animals are much more tenacious of 
life than most of the serpent tribe. << The tor/oise,” says Linnd 
<< is so tenacious of life, that if the head be cut off, or the chest 
opened, it will live several days. ’ Syst. of Nat. vol. 1. p. 640. 
and consequently, on his mode of arguing, one of these animals 
is more likely to be the creature intended in Genesis, iii. than 
any ^erpentj he cun suppose as being much more ^ tenaqious of 
vitality.” 

There is little more in this critique that -merits particular 
attention, the paragraph concerning Krishna’s bruising the 
serpent’s head excepted, on which I am sorry to be obliged to 
make any remarks *, and I heartily regret, that such an evidence 
was ever introduced in favor of the authenticity of the Mosaic 
account of the fall of man ; as I am afraid that when it is 
weighed ill the balance, it will be<^ouiid most pitifully wanting. 
The paragraph is the following, p 74. 

« Amongst the Hindoos, wt find that the enemies of the 
glorious Avataras of their gods, were personified by serpent!.” 
There is very little here corre t, but I pass it by to make a few 
rem.irks on the following assertion : Krishna, moreover, in 
his cont('St witli the serpent Kaliya, is represented in many plates 
as crushing his head.” I believe it has been generally supposed 
that the Hindoo theology casts considerable light on the Jewish 
and Christian scriptures ; and therefore, resemblances and trad^ 
tions have been eagerly sought for among their writingai, for the 
confirmation of the facts recorded in the scriptures of the old 
and new Testaments. The artful Bramins, j^eeing this strange 
propensity in their Christian masters, and hoping to ingratiate 
themselves with their rulers , accounts which, with a little 
wire-drawingi could be brought to countenance our scripture 
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facts \ and having shcMm these to Europeans zs parts of theit 
most ancient isp'Uings^ they were eagerly embraced, printed and 
widely circulated as wonderful confirmations of divine verities. 
1 need scarcely mention the imposition practised on Captain 
Wilford, Sir William Jones, the Asiatic society, &c. by a 
learned Hindoo, who forged a passage concerning Satyavarman 
and his three sons Sherma, Charma, and Jyapeti, bearing some 
similarity to tlie scripture account of Noah and his three sons. 
Shorn, Cham, and Japhet, inserted it very artfully in the Pudma 
Puran^ and showed it to his European employer as a part of one 
of the most ancient writings among the Hindoos ! It was a 
considerable tiipe before Captain Wilford discovered the impos.- 
‘ ture, but the account came to Europe time enough for Lord 
Teignmouth to notice it in his preface to the life of Sir 'William 
Jones, though not ip time to prevent his Lordship from inserting 
the Pundit’s imposture, (which Sir William Jones had consL 
dered as an important and authentic record,) at the 367th page of 
liis memoirs of Sir William’s life. I am only surprised, that 
notwithstanding t]iis dihcovery, the publishers should have sent 
out p second edition of his lordship’s elegant work, in which the 
story is still retained in the body of the work as authentic, and 
only contradicted in the preface, as it was in the first edition* 

, I am afraid that, on examination, a material part of the story 
pf the Hindoo serpent imiisevy the incarnate Krishna, will be 
found to stand on a foundation not much more rcspf'ctablc tliaii 
that of the Satifavarman of tlie unprincipled Pundit, who 
imposed on Captain W'^ilford. The many qdafes mcntloneil by 
this objector, in which he says Krishna is represented as crushing 
the head (if the serpetU Ka/iyay must, I suppose, be nil referred 
to one in Uuiinerat’s voyage aux hides, &c. to its professed copy 
in the History of Hindostany Sansh //, and Ctassit r//, voLii, pt. 3, 
anJ to one or two at most, in Moor’s Hindu Pantheon. Ir. the 
two former authors, there is another plate given of the Serpent 
fiiting Krishna's foot or lu el ; and it is oiily^from this plaicy that 
the other can be considered to have any reference to tlie pro- 
phecy in Genesisi: what these authors say upon the subject, I 
ahall lay before the reader. 

Mr. Sonii^rat, after informing us that tlie river Ymmoumadi^ 
and the wind tliUt blew over it, were so grievously infected 
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tvitli the poison of the serpent Qilangam, as to diiTu^e dead^ 
svJborevcT they weiiti adds, Quicliena (KrisbnaJ sauta dans 1$ 
riviere pour le combattre. Le serpent s’elan^a sur lui, le ceignit 
de scs longs replis, ct voulut retoufier; nrais il n’eut pas 
bcaucoup dc peine a s’en debarrasscr $ apres quoi| Ic preniiant 
par la gucuc> il lul mlt Ics pieds sur la tete, ct I'ccrasa: e’est 
en memoirc de cct evcncment que dans les temples dc Vichenon 
dedies a cette incarnation, on represente Qiiichcna le coipi 
entortille d’uiic coidciivre capclUy qui lui mord le. pied, tandis 
qu’il est point dans un autre tableau, dansant sur la tetc de cette ^ 
mcme couleuvre. Ses scctateurs out ordinairement ces deux 
tableaux dans leiirs maisons.” Foyageaux IndeSy &c.vol?i.pp. 168. 
169. This is the 'ixhole of the account as it stands in Sonneraty 
who has accompanied it with two plates, which I shall notice 
shortly. Tlic account given by the ingenious author of tlic 
History of llindostan, who professes to have copied the plates 
from iSonnerat, and who gives him as his authority, is this : 
« 'J''o various inquiries concerning the two prints, of Krishna 
iramplinji^ on the serpent^ and encircled in its fqldsy I take this 
opportunity of replying, that they arc both to be foqnd.in 
^oniicrat, who adds, tliat no Veeshnuvite of distinction is without 
these images in his house, in gold, silver, Tor copper ; of such 
high monjcr'.t has this snbjccjt been immcmorially deemed in 
India.” lJi‘»tf)ry of Hiiuloat.iu —preface to the third part, p. vii. 

Where, in iSoiincrat, this elegant writer got the above account, 

I know not,^as in the whole w^ork, I can find nothing farther 
than what \ have insoi ted above. On the / lafes and their copiesy 
it may be necessary to njakc a few remarks. The plates in the 
History of llindostan be.n very little resemblance in their essen- 
tial charactciistics to those in Sonnerat. 1. lii the latter, Krishna 
is represented a-^ a short swarthy figure, with the usual sectarian 
emblem on the forehead, and a tiara essentially different Irom 
that un the head of tlie profeksed 3. The serpent Calaii- 

gam that envelops the figure in Sonnerat, is TepresentedniiMing 
the second toe of Krishna's left foot ; but in tlic copyy this 
serpent’s head is dexterously turned round towards the hecly and 
with open mouth seizes the whole of the instep close to the 
heel and leg, which tlie engraver has done evidently to force 
(be similitude referred Co on the dedicatiou bf the plate \ 
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corruption of the grand primeval tradition preserved in India.* 
3. In Sonnerat^s second plate) Krishna is represented daiking 
on the body of the serpent ; but In the copy^ he appears standir^ 
on the sdrpentj with his left foot upon its nech^ or according to 
the inscription on the plate, trampling on the head if the mtshed 
eerpent : a farther piece of infidelity in the engraver. In order to 
force another correspondence between the Indian mythology and 
the grand primeval tradition^' of which this is also said to 
be « another corruption!' 4- In the pretended copies of Sonne* 
rat^s plates, there is a lucid nimhusy or glory, round the head of 
Krishna but nothing of this appears in the originals ! 5. In 

the History of Hinclostan, it is asserted that Sonnerat says, that 
no Vec&huuvitc if distinction isxvilhoiit these images in his hxmsCf 
in goldf silvery or copper, I find no such saying in Sonnerat : 
he says not a syllabic about goldy silvery or coppery but simply 
states, Ses sretafeurs ont ordinairement ce$ deux tableaux dans 
leurs nmisons!' His followers have, generally, these two 
ings in their houses.” Here, therefore, is no notice of images 
of any kind, and there is consequently a gross corruption in the 
topy: the ingenious Englishman has either confounded two 
accounts, which he may have met with, or has been imposed on 
by some viva voce information, or has left the management of 
this business too much to his engraver : and i: is well if the 
original itself be not found, atf least, partially an imposture. I 
doubt whether any such phfesy paintingSy or imageSy be found 
among theHindoos, as thatwhore the serpent is represented biting 
Krishna's heely on which the whole str. vgth <f the resemblance 
in the other plate must rest ; of which Sonnerat and his copier 
seem sufficiently aware. 1 shall give my reasons : 1 . All the 
gentlemen I have conversed with on the subject, and some of 
thepa have been for many years resident in India, and intimately 
acquainted with the Hindoos, have uniformly declared they 
never saw such a painting or image as this. 2. No such^mage 
16 found in the cabinets of the curious, as far as I have had an 
opportunity of examining. There are none such in the llritish 
Museumy either ia^e public collection, or in those of the learned 
gentlemen who belong to that institution, though many images 
of Hindoo gods, goddesses, &c. are there to be found. 3. There 
are' none such in the Museum of the East India house* 4. There 
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is nothing of tins kind in the Statist MusewH in Bristol thov^, 
a]m68t every object of Hindoo worship h^s 4)ecn careftiUy' 
collected by their indefatigable and learned missionaries! anS 
sent over to enrich this valuable collection. 5. There is no 
image of this kind in mj/ oxvn collection^ which is not a small 
one! and which consists of their principal deities all in solid 
copper! from some of forty pounds weight, down to those of a 
single ounce ; nor among the numerous in my posses- 

sion, where many subjects of Hindoo mythology ard introduced. 
6. I may add to this, that in all the manuscripts I have 
examined where subjects of the Hindoo mythology are handled, 
I have met with no such representations. And in a large quarto 
before me, consisting of about 1000 pages, written in Nagri, 
containing die whole history of this Avatar, and illustrated wid% 
147 paintings, representing all the grand transactions of Krishna's 
life, he is not once represented as having his heel bitten by the 
serpent. In one he appears in his contemplative sleep, lying on 
the folds of the serpent &Vs//a with a thousand heads : and in 
another he is represented as sitting on these thousand heads aa 
his throne ; and in others, as standing on them while playing his 
flute to thegoj[;/a, or damsels of Mathra. 7. Nor is there such 
a representation in any of the 105 plates containing nearly 2000 
figures, and attributes of Hindoo theology, given by Mr, Moor^ 
Jn his Hindu Vanthvon^ ulio in'all his long residence in India, 
and his frequent conversation with tlic Brachmans on the subject 
of their own mythology, never either saw such an image, 
picture, &c. nor heard of even the most distant allusion to it. 
As this gentleman has noticed this subject in a very particular 
manner, I beg leave to produce his own words. 

« It has been surmised by respectable writers, that Krishna 
destroying the serpent Kaliya, has reference to an awful event 
figuratively related in our scriptures/’ (the fall of man) and 
Krishna is not only painted bruising the head of the serpent, 
but die latter is made to retort by biting his heel. Aiflong my 
images and pictures of this deity, and they are very numerous, 
(for he is enthusiastically and extensively* adored^ and his 
history affords great scope for the imagination) I, have 7tot one 
origitta/f nor did / ever see onCf in which /V S7iake is biting 
Krishna^ s fooi$ and I have been hence led to suspect, that the 
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piaies engra\:ed in Europe of this actioni are not solely of Hindd 
it^ention or origin. I may easily err in this instance, but I^int 
farther strengthened in this suspicion, from never having heard 
tlie fact alluded to in the many conversations that I have held 
with Bramins and others on the history of tliis .4vutara. 

Sonnet at was, I believe, the first who has exhibited Krishrttt 
crushing a snake : how. otherwise would ho, or any man, 
kill it so easily and so obviously, as by stamping on its head i 
nor can the reptile in any mode retort but by biting the foot of 
hs assailant. Zeal sometimes has, in its results, the same effectsf 
as hifidelicy, and one cannot help lanientiiig, that a superstruc- 
ture, requiring so little support, should be incumbefed by 
aukward buttresses, so ill applied, that they wOulcl, if it were 
possible, dimmish the stability of the building that they were 
intended to uphold.” Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, pp. 199. 120« 

In short, no v/liere can I find througli tJic wdiolc Jiistory of this 
such resemblance to the ancient prophecy in Genesis, 
as to warrant me to suppose that it w'as even -ik^ornqttton o f the 
grand prtmeval tradition ; and while I liavc the blasphemies of 
Volney before me, w^ho wished to make it appear that the whole 
history of our most blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, was no 
other than a marred copy of the Instory of the Indian Krishna, 
1 judge it highly imprudent and dangerous, to admit of such 
vouchers for tlie auflieiiticity *of the sacred records. And as 
for die resemblances which some think they have happily 
discovered in Hindoo pictures and images, to the facts recorded 
ill the old and new Testament, I must own I can see no greater 
similitude between them and the sacred facts to which they are 
referred, and of which they are sujTjiosed to be expressive illus- 
trations, than I can fmd in the history of (leotge and the Diagon, 
adorned unth cats” 

I do not deny, that there mar be found in their aqcient 
vrritingR references to accounts in the Jewish scriptures ; for 
what nation has not borrowed from this sacred source ; but the 
major part of those which have already been produced from 
this quarter, and on which so much stress has been laid, is so 
precarious, uncertain, and dubious, as rather to disserve the cause 
of divine revelation, than to promote it. 

I have entered thus into dttail on this subject/ not merely 
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4inswer to the objector in the Classical Journal, for his 6bsertia->' 
tion^ on this head merit no particular attention,* but because 1 
see a propensity among many learned and pious men, to grasp 
at shades of similitude in the mythology of die Asiatic nations, 
in order to represent and authenticate the substantial verities o£ 
divine revelation ; this procedure, however well intended, has 
hitherto done little good. Had the cause of divine revelation 
been a bad one, it would have suflFered injury by these proce;<ed*« 
ings ; but, supported by its own intrinsic excellence, it will 
ever remain unprejudiced by the ill-dircctcd attempts of its 
friends to support it, or the most violent and best directed efforts 
of its enemies to destroy it. All the virulence and malignity 
of the latter have served no other purpose than to demonstrate 
the inexpugnable nature of die divine building, and to illustrate 
the well known fable of the I'iper and the ///e. 

1 need not follow the objector in his reference to the fables of 
jfpoUo fhe Pplhon ; the (ioUlen fh'ece ; labon of Hercu^ 

le.s, a«d the /J)i*rmpnh Giants^ because they can have nothing 
to do with the subject : they may have been originally borrowed 
from the eastern nations, and Krh/tna killing the serpent Kaliya, 
may have given birth to Apollo killing the Python ; but the 
most judicious mythologists have shown that they all refer to 
subjects of aslnmowi/f which most nations delight to clothe in 
enigmatical language. ^ 

111 p. 7.J. this writer gives up a considerable part of the point 
in dispute, for after having contended through several pagqs, 
for the common acceptation of die word he says, « 'Phat 
the creature was not at that time,,(before the fall) a reptile, is 
abundantly evident from the curse.” So then, it was not, 
according to this confession, a set pent before die fall, for as he 
understands a reptile to be a creature miliout feciy and S 2 ys» 
that it is abuNfloittlif evidentt^ that the not a reptile^ 

therefore it coul<l not be a serpent of any kind, before the first 
trangression. What then was it aftem ards / Why, Strange 
to tell, a crocodile ! for he thus proceeds, << although die idea 
that die serpent had feet be derided, yet there Is nothing absurd 
in the hypothesis, as we know that the crocodile is possessed of 
them” — here the setpent is confounded with tlve crocodile^ and 
that this was not inadvertently done, we fiii^ from the next 
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Ray classes with quadrupeds, Brisson makes a distinct clsSis of 
themselves, and Linneus ranks with serpenU** So far is l«inneus 
firom ranking the crocodile with sei'pentc^ that he places it in 
the fourth class of the first order of amphibia {RtpiUes ) called 
LACERTA \ and makes neipenU the second order, of which the 
characteristics are essentially distinct. The laci^rta he thus 
defines \ body four footed, tailed, naked, long ; legs 
equal.” Shpents he thus defines, « mouth breathing by the 
lungs only, body tapering, neck not distinct, jaws dilatable, not 
articulate *- Jecty fins and ears, none ; motion undulatory.” 
Linneus’ Syst. of Nat. by Turton. 

But supposing the crocodile to be classed by Linne, or even 
by Solomon himself in the order of serpents, can we suppose 
that he walked erect before the fall, and tliat since only, he has 
been obliged to go on his bell if "I Let this writer know, that 
hoth btforc and after the fall, such a moile of progression to such 
an animal, ever was, and ever will be, physically inipossi||le. 

In tlie next paragraph, he appears to give up the crocodile 
hypothesis, and to suppose that the was originally a 
quadruped snake, that had its legs cut off afterwards ! The 
information on this pbint which he has partly extracted from 
Castel’s Heptaglott Lexicon, 1 shall give in his own w^ords, and 
with this 1 shall conclude my*obscrvations on his ptiper. << Col- 
lateral evidence,” says he, p. 7.'i. may be adduced to support 
the supposiiion ; for Sherzer, TriL p. 100. gives an account 
tliat the serpent was created with feet, which were aftcrw'iirds 
cut off \ and in this hc^corresponds wdth the spurious gospel of 
St. Barnabas.” “ 0 sevtaUitim mrc'isilate amJitMUn — Is it 
not as rational ta suppose that the nachash was formerly a 
spealdng animal, jcalfdug erect y and that God, as a punisliment, 
deprived him of speccl/y and caqscd him to walk oh all fours ; 
as to imagine, that it was a tfuadruped siiakcy which,* for its 
transgression, had its feet cut oiT.^ How feebly supporting is 
^is collateral evidence!” drawn originally from the delirium 
pf * a stppid liKibbitiy and accredited by a lying , ctpocryphal 
fpspeller! 

— Par nobilc frutnini ! 

Nequitin t‘t pm\Druiii ct amorc gcmbllinn 

Qoufuint dJCBBt saniif Creti an Curboae' aotaUdi ? HoTi 



■ ot^A^ChMi'Bihk: 

t am sdrrj so learned a man as should be aeeeili- 

tateft by Ms hypotheas to keep such company. • 

As in laying my hypothesis concerning the Nachash of Moses^ 
before the religious public^ I had nothing in view but the dis* 
covery and establishment of truths and the credit of divine 
revelationi I hope I shall ever rejoice in seeing these ends accom« 
plished, whatever may be the fate of my well jneant labors, for 
no interest lies so near my heart as the interest of truth. 
Most divinesi who have taken pains to acquaint themselves with 
the writers /u/' and a^ahtsl the sacred scriptures, have lamented 
that many important facts have been badly dofendcdi because ill 
understood. Some, indeed, have very unwisely asserted that 
there were no difRcultics in the Bible, because they found none: 
and they found none, because they tead 'tupeijinaihjy or leaped 
over the difficulties which occurred : and these very persons 
are of all others the most disposed to think uncharitably of 
those who propose their doubts, or labor so to understand the 
rcconls of their salvation, as to be able to give, on all important 
points, a reason for the hope that is in them. The doctrine of 
the Fail af Man has ever been considered in the Christian 
Church, a doctrine of the highest importance ; and the pens of 
the ablest divines and critics have been employed in stating^ 
illustrating, and defending it. While the great majority of 
those who are termed oi'thcdox, have generally agreed in the 
how few have agreed in the mvan^ by which the fall was 
produced ; and the mode in which the principle of evil operated^ 
in order to effect it ! Indeed this has involved the awful question 
of the Ortirin nf Jivi/f a point which has never yet been 
properly cleareef, and which will probably require the light of 
etertuty fo illustrate, and bring within the comprehension of 
'finite minds. 

A sbrewd and dexterous irffidcl, M. Dc Voltaire, Influenced 
by enmity to Christianity, called all its doctrines in question ; 
and finding that the stream of pious commentators ran Jown on 
the plan of the most /f/err//* interpretation of certain difl^cult 
scripture facts; or else turned them into alfegory, Vrrotc his 
famous piece intitlcd Le Taurcau Blanc ; the chief charactm 
in which are the speakirig serpent of Genesis t speaking ass 

of iiumbersy and Nebuchadnezzar xxmsA intcftui Daniel; 
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sB Mvbidi, Ae more efflsctmllf ta ridicule the ncif^ Wfvds, l)r 
putt under the keeping of die witch of Rii-dor, 5f 4qug> this 
piece is sufficiently contemptible! afid destitute of al^^a^ipent^ 
yet the witj. raillery, and sarcasm it contains, have, nadpj^hl^ 
made or voiifinned many profligates^ From the hands of suclb 
men, and their unhappy disciples, who, tha^fe^irs Qod, or love;^ 
V man, would not wish to wrest those weapons, by which they 
are destroying themselves ? I have endeavoured^ in great simpli- 
city of heaft, to do this : and I have not been altogether uqsui^ 
cessful, even in the opinion of those who diflered from me in 
theit judgment, relative to the meritorious extent of the death of 
Christy and the doctrine of the free unncccssitated agency of 
man. 1 biive endeavoured to find out a. move consistent, rational, 
and may I not add, literal method of explaining the circum- 
stances relative to the original temptation, and ,thc dreadful 
eatiastrophe conmected with it. i have proved, and so might 
any man, that no in the common sense of tlie term, can 

be intended in the third chapter of Genesis \ diat all the c^cupi- 
stances of .the case,, as detailed by the inspired pcuman„ arc in 
total hostility to the common mode of interpretation, and that 
s0lme other metliod should be found out. And I conceive J 
have made it very probable, that a creature of the genus simia 
may have been the animal employed this occasion, if the 
account is. to be understood, Aot as an fUlegon/jibut. ^s.a sipple 
narcatipn of facts. Of what spetdes this animal wasj ^ } have 
not pretjsnded to say ; indeed I have asserted nothing on the 
subject,, though some writers who seem to pay less regard to ro/- 
redne-ss than is to their own credit, have roundly asserted, liloe 
the xcordif writer in the Classical Journal, that I Jbave said it }S 
an ape — another, that 1 have endeavoured to. prove ^ 

mOfikejff and a tliird, that I make it a baboon. I pijty t|iesc,nie^ 
not. only, for their disregard of acv:uracy, but because tljj^^y speak 
of what they do not understand, as some of t^m. n.ot 

tQ.'.kni^/lthe diflFerence between a serpetd:. ^ 

monkey One of these, how^er^ 

^e of the question, which, )(|^ye yet me^ 
the‘.jinicf»»cy of his statement the que^ 

Cterfee has pia4,e the.. 4 er#i[e»t PfiJHrSia into an 

.b»o jea^j>,and yre 
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tfSmalkiittifpt haxinilin^'ttt'hpe itMit!* ' He'ahdliM folliwrte 
may maW^ wh/tt thh/ please i I shall itotiall 6ut vhh'tlMiq 
for diifeKng from me m tHis^ or any either sentiment : 1 shal} 
merer* attempt to force my opinions on any man. "I propose 
what I think best intitled to credit on points confessedly dtlR- 
cult, and leave my i^eighbour to determine for himself : — 

— Hanc veniam petimnsque dainiisquc viciiiiiini. 

Should ^any person be disposed to enter on a defence of the 
common interpretation of Gen. iii- 1. for his information and 
minei I wish to fix his attention on the 1 1th vci'sc, andthe Lord 
iiod said unto the serpent ^ because thou hast done this, thou art 
cursed above afl the cattle, and above every beast of thejield : 
And probably he may find it difficult to alledge the reasons why 
in this curse, the should be compared with the cattlr 
nbn!in, and with the BEAS'ts of the field mtCfn nTF> and not 
with ICrbtn the reptile j or creature that creeps on the ground. * 
Chaiyat nTT, he will find to signify generally a beasts a wild^ 
beast, fera, hestia ; signijivat agtr.des ferast Boch. but not a 

reptile of the snake or serpent kind ; except merely, as they are 
included among animated hemgs. This is fully determined, by 
Gen. i. 25. 30. where it is distinguished from HOHi cattle^ 
ItfDII reptiles, and ^^ forvls, ^ 

Behemah nDH^ is never used to signify serpents of any 
kind, but it priiicipalli/ designates the laiger rattle or quadru- 
peds, and those which are employed in' domestic and agricultural 
purposes, as distinguished from all reptiles, and from all the 
smaller quadrupeds, which creep close In^ or into the ground : 
such as the weasel, mouse, ferret, chameleon, snail, mole, &c. 
See Levit. xi. 2—7. 24. SO. Jumenta et greges, et omne domes^ 
tieum peCUsi Boch. If, therefore, the nachash was previou^ a 
reptikioi a serpent in the common meaning of the word, how 
comes h that the Divine Being should say, cursed art thou above 
all ca'+Vle',' (tnd above every beast q/* the Jield^ if he^n^ither 
ranked A nor with^/owesWe anUnals^ 

or beaks of ' Is it not natural ixf dtopfose, 'thrft God in 

degrading him ^ouH^ 'Compare him wMi -cfeaturee of his own 

^ and make Win the lowest of these P But if he belonged 
te^jnent uibe,* why compare him whh the nobler animal^ 
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as Mew were in an inferior stHte to the clatsorofd^^to whidk 
he belonged In such a case» we miist expect to hearj cursed 
art thou^uhove ere/;// r/ee/z/V/g' thing that creepeth upon the earth! 
But on the contrary, if he ranked with the cAIttle 'and BEast^ 
of the field, the /e/ve, hestiee^ pecuilesy or jumenla according to 
my hypothesis, at the head of which, and next to man, he pr6« 
bably stood, for the Nachash, says Moses, was more subtle 
wise, or intelligent, than all the beasts of tlie field, (and so the 
Rabbins understood it, as we have seen above, for they translate 
by D3n> he rtv/.f u/se,) how natural is it to find him de- 
graded by the equal and just judge, he/ow the lowest of the 
order to which he originally belonged ^ and compared with what 
he was, and with theai, to be reduced to a state more wretched 
and contemptible than that of all cattle, and of all the beasts of 
the field ! 

There is another difficulty which those who undertake to 
support the common hypothesis, have to remove : They will b^ 
expected to inform us ichal soil of a serpent they mean, and tO 
what genus it belongs : and that this will not be any easy task, 
they will at once perceive, when they understand that the order 
of Amphibia, called serpens, is divided into seven genera'; 
and that these arc subdivided into 254 distinct species and 
varieties : — hence the invest ig^/f or of this subject will find that 
he has got a wide field to range iiu See Linneus* System of 
Nature, by Turton. 

•To the objection made by a disguised writer in the Christian 
Gtttitdian, who loudly complains in behalf of himself and his 
friend, who had begun conjointly to read the //Vs/ number of my 
work, that this is a new hypothesis, and tends to unsettle and 
disturb received opinions, so that plain people kndW not what 
to believe, 1 u ould simply answer, that the common opinion is 
a mere graluittnis In/pothesis ; an8 in my opinion, standi updh 
a. much more improbable basis than that which 1 have proposed f 
an hypodicsis, in which very few leanied men are agreed, and 
whi/:h some of the first note in the Republic of Letters, and m 
fhe Chur£h of Ciuist, have in different ages laid aside, and havd 
Contended that the whole account is a mere allegory ; and 
that the serpent iVself only means the priricipte of coneupiscenee 
in the heart of mSn, or, vdiat the .undent Jew» called 
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4e afterwards csilled. the corruption, of nature^ 

firodftc^d^B the soul by the influence of Satan. . '/ ‘ . 

F.roin.the arguments used by this writer it appears that he and 
ne^er had any just notion of the text in question-^ 
they have believed thc^ know not what, and had their faith in 
this point either stood in the power of God, or even in the 
wisdQR), pf pan, it would not have been so easily shaken, nor 
their minds so alarmingly distressed as they represent them to 
have been, by reading the note on Gen. iii. 1. which* is proposed 
with much more mode^ltf than their piece in the Orhtian 
(jriuirdian. But to such men, every thing nctc yrcars an 
alarming appearance, unless it be in unison with their' own 
cre^d or prejudices : and we may see from their oblique hint 
about the tublea on the Solar Sj/^tem (absolutely essential to any 
interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis) what sort of a com- 
ment they would choose, and what sort of information such a com- 
ment would be likely to contain — it must have nothing that might 
not be said by any person, nor dare to produce* a thought upon a 
text, that had not been hackneyed by hosts of copyists, from 
time immemorial. By such writers, and such readers, I must 
be satisfied to be condemned— 1 look for reason in divine revela- 
tion ) and I am never disappointed. When I meet an interpre- 
tation of any passage that is irrational, I consider it at once to 
he en-Queousy and endeavour to find out that meaning w*hich is 
consistent with the dignity of rc%'^eIation, and the honor of God. 

1 have no new opinions on religion ; the creed which I hold is 
as old as the revelation on which it is founded *, and I hope, as 
firm. I cannot believe that the common interpretation of 
Genesis, iii. 1 . Is (orrec^ and I am not alone. Many wise and 
learned men have deplaied their dissent from it, to whom, as 
well as to myself, it has appeared, as irreconcilcablc to the^ext 
and context, as it is repugnaat to common sense, and to every 
rational method of interpreting the oracles of God. 

An, anonymous writer has a number of advantages { should 
he make a. thousand blunders, when they come to be detected^ 
shame burns not his cheek : he may console hhnself with, 

• 

OSrif Itn’j OSny Si ftt xixXSfrxovirt 

, 911 ) 7 ^ 5 , vaarri} irx'if u . 
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Bukn&emi AnmkAoerl^met 


He is Nobody*, conceahi^ and probably, would be noha^y if 
Lnown; and yet he claims the privilege through t^e Cleans of 
periodical publications, or anonymous pamphlets, to slander or 
destroy his neighbour’s good name or reputation, while himself 
is covered witli thick darkness ! To the unfathered productions 
of such writers, no attention should be paid ; but calumny 
meets with a pretty general reception, and the periodical publi- 
cations are becoming fHuverhiai for their conveyance of literary 
abuse. I hope^ sir, that you will be ever able to take care that 
the pages of your very respectable work, shall never be stained 
by the pfoductions of such writers, however learned they may 
appear to be. Though I believe 1 should find little difficulty to 
some others to their bed-chambers, yet, as I 
am pretty certain they may have good reasons for their conceal- 
ment, I shall permit them at present to enjoy their retreat. 


I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 
London^ May 1 ^ 7 . 1811 . 


J. CLARKE. 


J)avidis Ruhnkenii A nhnadvsrsioues in Xennphonlis Me}7tora^ 
bilia ex Editione Quarta. Lib. i, (2. 16. 

Tiie following notes were subjoined to Emesti’s fifth edition of the Memora- 
ifWeif 1772. They have not been repripf«‘d entire by Zeuntus, Schneider, or 
Benwell ; and the original edition is grown exceedingly scarce. Such of 
our readers, as arc fond of literary anecdote, and nnacc|uaintcd witli Wytten- 
bach's Life of Hiihnkeiiius, will probably not be displeased with the following 
ci^rurt from that very amusing book. 

Quandoquidem is [Emestus] Xen^hontoa Memorabilia sa:pjns edidis- 
aet, sed pro more ipse suo ct levi apparatii ; riipicbat Rulinkenins E^cstiim 
novk editione opene pretinm facero sna^qiie ipsum cxistimatioiii apnd peri- 
toB quiilem jiidicea consnlcre, eique, ad omandam novam editfonem varias 
eodicum scriptornyi lectiones et suas ipse animadvetsiones submittebat ; 
porrd Vg^lckcnaritf pennadebat, iit et ipse snas adnotationes adjungeret. 
Sed hoc negotium similem fere atquc in Callimachek* editione habuit 

* While employcif in editing Callimachus, Emesti received the offer of 
Valckcnar's notes, winch lie declined^ inteUigeru 9wu copwlta w tanti^auxiliU 
•hrutwm irt.— Wy ttcnbach. p. 80. 




«xltnm. dam Xenophontis locos attingebt^ siiddj 

rdpreheiu&bat firncstiim/ia^ue ciuididc simpficiteri sicabi ciiih fa pmire* 
editHMe^'OTftsse dcprehcnderet) itaque'corrcctioiies non magi’s ta'Xeiio- 
pbOnlleU qo&m in Ernestara scribebat, spcrans se diligentia bonampot^u^ 
qn&m malam apudhunc gratiam initanim. Quod paiilo scciis cvenit. Haco 
Emesto ceasura minus grata arridobat : pardin aberat quin totam Valvke- 
xiarii operam ab instituta editione excludcret. Riibiikciui tamcn arbitrio 
factum cfit, ot partis, qua ipse comigcietur, lationfiii habere t quantam i|>6e 
vdlet» oinissa Valrkeiinrii nientioiie : at sub liiijns nomine adderet libcllo 
fcliqiias annotatioues, ijiiir ad ipsuni Xeiioj>hontcm rcferrcntiir. 
igitnr unde ad banc paiieitutcni ac brevitatem rediniut, jam iiitelligitur. 
p* 
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Ar/OITifJ/rr.'f.VTE S’wxguToug* Hunc locum rcspicientei 
^lian. V. H. IV. 1 5. et Olympiodorus Comment. MS. in Fiatonis 
Gorgiam) alter pro avovr,$ij(ramf oLiroigavr^Cf after a^ro^o^njeravrfr^ 
scripscrunt. Qua verba proprie dicuntur de disi'ipu/ls^ <jui 
tnaghtr 't srht^him temere^ mi( ntm {'ontemtu rellwiuunt. Plato, 
Gorg. p. 298. £. ^rptfoVepov |xg vqalt^aa’xsVf het jxq aTO^oiTqaso 
TTugu (Tou. jLiban. £p. ?9« in-ura. rjuaiv co^ ra^ioTa avefri^ 
3f}(rsy. Vide L. Bos Proleg. acl Hoscam, vii. 13. et I. Toupium 
Emend, in Suid. T. iii. p. *327. Ceterum mirctur aliquis, 
isocratem Busirid. p. 222. C. negare, Alcibiadem ii Socrate 
cruditum esse. Sed Isocrates quomodo intclligendus sit, docet 
Olympiodorus Comment. MS. quern modo laudavimus: aAXo); 

Ts ’6s, oySf TTO/iUU ^ffovov TTCcg^tjustysv \4?iXil3iatr,i 2:ot)xpiTsi, wg Ipci^otl 
Tl sJj TIJV CIUTOU TOWS >^6yOVS» UfJisXu Xu) ’/(TOXtfflCTlJf fAeflVYfrOtt 

TO!^ou ev Tu Jicucigi^i Xtycov ov ouSsl^ ^6sto voLfi aurui 9 rotiS 6 uo)xsVOV. 
S)jAovoti ^*d TO oXlyov toO ^govou. ' • 

l^iid. 22. elff ig'MTOLg Omnino hac lectio prae- 

ferenda alteri lyxuXu^svrnr. Est quidem apud Aspasiuth ad 
Aristotcl. Nicom. vii. p. 127. aei irpog rfiovuc syxyX/ovrai. sed 
rectius ibid. p. I4f9. tov ex fTTrcvSijg sig ^auXonjra cxxoAkt- 
devTff. Eadem forma dicitur ix<^spe(rtcci, efexeXXer/^ e^oXitrfalysiv, 
sx^uso’Jflii 7 rp 05 rfiovig. At syxvXleo'$ixt dativo jungitur apud eun« 
dem Aspasiuni, vii. p. 128. ou Ael toj vtiSsi lyxyAiMw.*' et 
paulo post : ufjL^aa yag ralg ^dovalg lyxuAlg^'Txi. AthcnAliis, vi. 
p« ^62. B. Too’xuratg SyKxXivhyf^sm 



Ibid. ^0 (TeiJi^yMv ywamm t^^ficyo^ Habet ex hoc loco 
PhiIostratus> V.«a. iv. p. 165. 6 xcAoV n xal M rmy'xt&My 

yu^Mixcov 0i]gsuoft8vo^* 

^ Ibid. SO. cTi uVxoy Soxon^ Imitatur^ quanquam' in 

alia rCj Plutarchua de Vltios. Fudor. p. 535. F. jw-ij viSog 

^i(ry(siv VTTO xvfja-fJLOu Kx) yagyaMa-f^ov yrxgi^avra 

^ao-ra roa ^sofAEvco, Rem ipsam cum verbo hinc 

sumi^it Max.Tyrius, Diss. xxvi. p. 317. 

Ibid. 31. TO xoivj Toij 01 ^. scilicet to aSoX£or;^e7y 9r€gl 

TcSv fju-TSQogouVj quod Scholiast Aristopli. ad Nub 97. xoivov rdlv 
^tXotro^wv eyxXrtfjLst vocat. Comici quoties philosophos ah^ 
Xsax^i dixerint, nemo nescit. Plato, Fhxdon. p. 381. B. OuxoGv 
y*y av oTjxoei shsiv jivcc vuv axouo’avroc, ouo’ ei xetip^cu^ovoiof fhj, cog 
aioXeaxeS* ubi respicit Eupolidjs versus, qiios Olympiodorus 
Comm. MS. in Phzcdonem conservavit: 7\ E^ra exclvov rov 
aSoXso'^^Yjv xa) wroo^^oy, Sf tuWu u)y ws^povTixrA 6vo9sy xurd^ayily 
^ 01 , TouTW Ss xu7viu,i\r,x?. Forte eosdem versus una cum Aris- 
tophanis Nubibus in aninio habuit Xenophon. QSconom p 58. 
xa) ravra eSv avrtgf og aloXiaxsiv ts hoxa, xa) aspofjLsrgslvf xa) to 
oravTctfy ayoy^irarov SoxoOv slvai ^xXi];xa, vsvr,g xaKo^fjiai. Maxi- 
mus quidem Tyrius, Diss. xxiv. p. 293. Socratem ab Aristo- 
phane wevTjTa xa) appcllatum dicit. Sed coufundit 

Eupolidem cum Aristophane. Nnm etsl Socrati in Nubib. v. 
175. fames exprobratur, tamen® non diserte 9r?V»jf aut zrajxog 
vocatur. Eupolidis versus etiam Jaudant Etymol. M. p. IB 9. 
et Proclus Comm. MS. in PLitonis Parmenidom, cujus locum 
ponain, si forte ad numcros versuum restituendos prodesse 
posset : aurov /J^SV tov J^wxgarrjV Trrso^ov AooX£(r^)}V xscAouvrsev tmv . 
xcoficjL^ovowv^ xa) Tovg aWoug aTra^aTravTugf xa) roug VTroluofJLsvovg 
elvat StuXexTixoug, ootra'jTcog ovofjLaKovrtov' Murw Ss xa) ^(oxgan^v roy 
Trroaxp\.alo\s(ryr,v^ ij //poSixof , tj Toiv a^oXefl'yoov sJg ys tic. ubi ante 
Upohxog excidit xal, altcrius versw indicium. Nam Ar[sto- 
phanis versus est posterior, non Eupolidis. Schol. ad Nub. 360. 
*Api(rtd^avi{g ev Tayrivt<rTalg* 

Thv avlfft toDtov v |3<|3A/oy Sie^^sipsy, 

*// IIp6iixog, if Ta»y a^'oAEO'p^eoy elo'^gv^Ttg. 

Si6 fllad fragmentu^i bene correxit Kuster. ad Suid. ▼. Ilpihxw, 
Ibid. 87. TMv o'j^iTicioy x:j'1 ra)y TexTovx'i. Similitudines et 
exempla^ qux Socrates a fuUonibus, coriariis, figulis, peterC' 



ODlebAy Sophistis risaifuerunt. Callicles apud Platon^ 
Gc£rg. p.-1299. B. ad vnurioLf t« x\\ KvaUag xal* f^ayslgovs Xsy«y 
xa) icirfoug otj'Av a-awr. Adde Dion. Chrys. Or. LV. p. 560. 
564^ A. et Liban. Apol. Socrat. p. 64-3. C Sed hanc dlsserendi 
rationem plus habuisse in tecessu, quam fronte promitteret, 
pneciare docet Plato, Sympos. p. 335. G. 

'• Ibid. 49. Ha) 4^al^oov U. MS. Lvid. habet : xal ut 

in Codice suo reperlt Bessarion. Quam lectionem si sequamurj 
non Phxdon Elcus intelligendus, sed Phaedondes dyrenseus, qui^ 
teste Platoue in Phxdon. p 376. B. morienti Socrati aiFuit. Is 
apud Anctor. Epist. Socratic. p. 36. et Suidam v. ^'Axparvis non 
patronymica forma sed priniitiva tPai^cov dicitur: de 

qua formariim commutatione dispuuvimus in Histor. Crit. 
Orat. Gr. p. 90 100. , 

Ibid. 52. wfTTs firj^afLo^. Etsi me non poenitet conjecturae^ 
fjiyilsitA'v, qua Xenophonti exquisitum Atticismuin restituif 
ut apud Euripid. Iphig. Taur 11.5 '-ixoi >j\sl<T]y 
nunc tamen pronior sum in earn partem, ut vulgataai servandam 
putem. Aristides, T. ii. p. 268. eadem constructionc : xai ri 
fjjf'.'jULW TiMvTaz nphe to r Sic alii fjLYjdufJLOU 

riuav dieunt pro jatrn\ Vide Abrcscli. Animadv. ad 

A)scli. HI. p 91. Est igitUT eT oci simile Latino, tutilo 

lo(ti '/r^ajuioD Ttds/otif mtHo iovo //////<(*; fi/ ut loquitur Cicero 
de Fin. ii. 28. 

Ibid. 58. Touj SijjxoTtff. Zon.'ras, Lexsco MS. Jijjciotijv oI 
•7wv=s Tov tXv ttoXXwv o^T'j^g kA \ff6''C,Tfic. TcSy 5s 'ylrrixcoy 
pLOvoc S‘V 0 %ujv. ol 5’ aXXoi roOrov ulv irjt^OTixov, hr,fjLOTr)v tov to 5 
aOrou gjjaovj wc *v}Jry,v^ tIv xxl Xo;^/n}v, tov ly t£ 

avT9> Xov'tf xar«T*Tay|u.-\3:. Vide de Rop. Athenicns. p. 692. 
A. ubi rr,uoTai et \rju. 0 Tiy'A promiscue d’cuntur. 

Ibid. GO. aiv Ti.-r r'p*. Oblique carpit tuni alios 

Socwtis disc»p::los, turn 4npriniis Aiistippum, qui primus 
Socraticuruin philosoph.am mercede docere instituit. Etiam 
disputationes de voluptatc ii. 1. de bono ct pulchro, iii, S. 
alieui ab Arisuppo animi inillciiim h.ibeut. .Vide Phaniai^ apud 
Diog. La^rt. ii 65. yujc cum ita sint, Auctor Epist. Socrat. 

. p. 43. qul Arisi-ppu"' f.»cit Xenephontis hospitio in Scillunte 
utentem, minus coinmode finxibse dlcendus bst. 

It\|d. 6L . Huift locum, vix verbis 

mutatis^ a Xenophonte sumsit Plutarch. Cimone, p.484. F. 



. WP’ y^ ‘>'0^ STFoifTi&n^v d% AvSsvof aXXo!/ yiVooffMfiMv h.roif 

ovoftacTT^v yevoftevpy, ^ on tou^ J«vowj ev rai^ I\iJtfV97rfittl]ofss 
eS|^y.4(fv. ^Ejusdem convivia memorat idem in Politic. Prx^. 
p« 823. D. Hunc autem Lichan non dtversum ponimus a LicI^^ 
rArcesilai F. de quo plura Thucydid. v. 51. et Xenophon 
rHellen. iii. p. 490. D. Sane bigse, quas ad ludos Olympicos 
. misitf argumcnto sunt, opibus abundasse hominem. 
r C. 8, 4.' olTiveg Trupx rd m d rcuy 6smv, Expressit Ibyclj 
antiquissimi Lyricii vcrsusy quos Plato afFert in Plixdro, p. 243 . 
U. xoi TTOD^ ISuo’cu^oujxijv, /A^Ti vugd isoic dfiTrXaxfiov, Tfjxdv vpcg 

afAsi^co. Vide quae notavimus ad Timsi Lex. Plat. 

p* 6fti 

Ibid. 5. Tr^v evtOufLiOLV toO nrou o\{/oy. In hoc dicto imitando 
ipsi vetcres ccrtanint. Teles apud Stob. Tit. v.^ p. 69. 5j owx 
od/ov dt^TTciyov xai drpu^spov vac^enrxsux^so <rot qrsiyav; Onosan- 
der Stratj^g. p. 47. o ydg ivo nvv irivccv Xijuo^ xoei ro S/\{/cc, ixeiviv 
S^ov votsiy xu) yXvxv xfdfjix, Dio Chrys. Or. vi. p. 89. B. Xj/xw 
/xh 6;^^?ro x«i xx) Ivojxifs toDto ixavirarov xoi) ^pifxirevrov 

t£v Bis diversis modis idem expressit Cicero de Fin. 

II. 28. et Tusc. Dispp. v. 34. ubi vide Davisium. 

Ibid. 9. 7} T(Zv spua-rmv. Mendosa lectio. Quis ciiim a-so^go- 
'Mxotg opponat ^oLo-rig i Nec multo melius cst Qgufrscoyt quod in 
MS. suo reperit LeunclaviuSj ^habctque Cod. Leidens. cum 
6ga(7vs vix difTerat a pi\{^oxtvSt!yx} quod statim sequitur. Forte 
Xenophon scripsit : ^ roDv 6/3pi(rTwv. Nam et u^piar^g 

ce^Ues.ppponuiitur, ut hoc ipso libro, p. 14. 6 a-'lf^QODy, 

vjSgKTrrff, yevoiTo. Hue addC| kpao'Twv non esse intcrprctamcntuni^ 

. vocis ipMTsttiVi ut placet viro doctissImO) sed Opao-scoif vocis ufSpja** 
rctiv. ^'uidas: ^T/Sgio-rdc. robg $gx(rsic. Nec t.imcn huiic conjcc- 
turam tarn veram puto^ ut de ilia cum quoquam contendere 
velim! 

, Des<!Vipsit ^liauus^ Ep. 16. tru 

fioi Soxfij; Xftk sis u\\s<r$ai3 xav sig fxei^otlgxg xvfii<rr^<roit, 

, ]^bid. .J 12 ., oTt rd ^aXuyytsi, Hxc ad verbum descripsit 
^ j^eqiens . Alex. P^dag. iii. p. SOI. cum quibus Socraticx 
^^auayitatis studiosos juvabit comparasse locum alterumj qui 
parem leporenl habet, Cyropxd. v. p. 117. aog to [xsv wup tom^ 
xalsi, oi*^l xeiXo\ xet\ rovg uttoUv Bioofxivovg tf^styrrovn. 
Bum laydat Plutardh. apud Stob. Tit. Lxiv. p. 410. atque 
rji^it^tur Sympos. y. 7. p. 681. 



in ^efiophfifiHs'Mmorahi 449 

^C. 4. 2. yLifiXAv&iLmv. Dudiim corijecturl ductufi videntm, 
fiif^ay£f4,evov exputigendum esse tanquanti variantcm vcrbotiAn 
Posted, quod suspicatus eram, ^.codice MS. 
querti Is« Vossius contuliti confirmatum deprehendi. 

Ibid. 6. rjSfidy l3X;^agl$x;, Nulliis hie locus esse potest vOci 
iSfjLOf. Nam quid simile colo habent paipcbrx? aut quern 
usum colum adversus ventos prastet? Ut ventus, aut pulvis 
rento jactatus tenuetur ? Sic video cepisse loach. Camerarium 
Comm. utr. L. p. 103. At nc tenuissima quidem sine peri-« 
tulo transmittuntur. Hanc ob causam nihil melius occurrit 
Petri Victorii iiivento, qui V, L. xxiv. 15. pro ipjjxov, vcl, ut 
passim mendose scribitUTi etiam in cod. Leidensi, i<rOrjLoyf reponit 
t^iyxay, eamque correctionem cum 'aliunde iirmat, turn e Cice- 
rone, Xenophontea vertente, de N. D. ii. .'>7. sfnit 

palpefme ianquam vallo pihrum, Nimirum ut horti hie etiam 
de causa maccria (^gtyxw) sepiuntur, ne ventus teneris plantis 
noceat, sic natura oculos palpebris ad versusi ventos, ct alia, quse 
Isedere possent, munivit. Ciceronem suum sequitur Lactantius 
de Opif. Dei, cap. 10. \///« ef ipstc pntpehrep, quihm mobilitm 
incatj et pafpitalio vovahuhim Iribiut, pUh ht oniine slantibtm 
vnHatr€y septum oeiifi.s decent mhnum prnhent, Sed alii quoque 
scriptores, quoties palpcbras describunt, toties a vallo similitudi- 
nera petiint. Varro apud Noji. Marcell. p. 218. 

(oculos) ctithblrplinro nalundi palpebra 
Thtcifc valhttos mobUi scplo tenent. 

Plinius, H. N. xi. 37. Aha de cnuM\ palpcbnts nnlnra dtderat^ 
ecu lalltnn quoddam visas, et pronnnens maahaentum contra 
ocenr^autia aaimnha out alia Jorfaitu inndentiam Scren. Samm. 
V. 667. 

Natnqtic vvnhs inje^fa piiorum tela Incessant, ^ 
Qaodqac illis dedcrat rail am naiara taeadis. 

Se'B quid opus cst alioruni testimoniis, cum ipso Xenophon hac 
similitudinc utatur de venat. p. 982. A, e;^ci rx lAAt/- 

•jTOVTOLf xa* ovx e^ovTot “TTgofioXtiV Tats ctvyxii. Eandem loquendi 
formam ad supercilia transtulit Apulc^ de dogm. • Platbn. 
p. 260. Supercilionon Stpos pnimaniant ovnb.s, nc dcbuper 
proruat, quod teneras visionc't midlcsqnc pertnrhrl. 

Ibid. 6. Iwsi §5 rd uTro^copouvroi* Hunc^Iocum d Xenophonte 
suinsit Varro Prometheo apud Non. Marccll. p.*2l7. lielri^ 
mejftta cibi qua exkrant per posticinn^ vallan fecu * Sic edd. 
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Teteres et MS. Vossian* Male Merceria^a prior, vaUemfecerunt i 
detcriu9 postcrioi^ i valle feci, qux tamen scrlpturse, inenJa 
induxerunt Salmasium Exerc. Plin. p. 907. ut legeret tvuUen 
feceruntf et Gesnerum Thes. L. L- v. Kvtll jacwy ut divisim 
scriberet, e valle fui, obscura» vcl dicam, nulla sententia* 
Paulo emcndatiorem locum dcdit Jos. Scaliger ad Varron^ 
Fragm. p. 168. ^Rctrimenta din qua exireul per poelicun^ 
wUem feci* Jam fonte, unde Varro hausit sua, reperto, facilq 
cst emendare * Retrimenta vibi qua exireul per j •ys/u um, 
canaleui f^cL Prometheus loquitur. Ambros. Hexaem. vi. 9t 
Decore creiik>r nosttr duclns reliquiamm (i. e. oj^erouf, canales) 
a xullu homiuum averht^ ue^ dura alvnm purframnsf iwfuiua^ 
temm'adspeclum* Vide Davis, ad Cic. de N.D. ii. 56. Xeno-^ 
phontea elcganter ad alia traduxit Plutarch, de cap. ex inim^ 
util. p. 91. £. Ttov veticSv rotSTsov voiOUfAsvo^ airoxet$a^(rsif e!g Toiig 
iX^pouSf xal MFcarpe^oov, cSo-Trep va^pa/raTto twv ijalgm xoi 

eixeloov. 

Ibid. 8. Igirci yovv, xo.! uiroxgivouixett. Hxc verba, undecun** 
que inculcata, e contextu tollenda sunt. Nec ilia reperit in 
codice suo Bessarion, certe in versione omisit. Sic ctiam judi- 
eabat vir doctissimus, idemque mihi amicissimus, cujus certut 
et verus in his Uteris sensus est, Claudius Salgasius. 

Ibid. 19. fiv epTfifttoL eiev. Hie proforma Attica ehv restitueiida 
est communis etsa-av, auctoritatc Grammatici voter is in Bibl, 
Sangerm. £tri<rav avrl rou ehv. Ssvo^^v ^Avofivi^fjLoyiVfxaTotjv a. 
Vulgaris forma etiam cst in Sympos. p. 158. Sic rifjLr,y pro 
Attico jjv, Cyrop. vi. p. 149. E. 

C. 6. 5. on 6 fju\v l<rd/eoy. Hxc usque ad voeem ^rorov, 

vix verbo mutato, descripsit Teles apud Stob. Tit. v. p. 69. ubi 
item, qux sequuntur, ^ Sid'a ; aW* ov raOra $id rpu^r^v 
(ifToik'iv'alySgooTrot, expressa sunt cx ii. 1. 30. rou Ssgoug ;^ioW 
ftuptSiiivO’ct (ifrcT^. . ^ «. 

Ibid.' KK 'fMihvos Ss7(r$eii ^slov. Vix ullum nobilius est Socratis 
pictum^ tdbbratam maxime a Diogenc, aliisque Cynicis. Id 
ex hoc loCdhitUMran^ Pseudo-Crates, Epist. ii. Philo Jud. T. ii. 
p. 666.''Plutarch. Ca\on. niaj. p. 3.54. F. Diogen. La'drt. ij. 27. 
et alii' plures,' quos commemorare longum est. Ceiisorin. de 
1- breviter sic vertit: N/bil egere, est Deorutn: 
qu&m' minirhi aiUeint, proximum i Diis. Pluribus verbU 
Apttteu' 'Apolog. 'p. 95* Equidem didki^ ed re prsceedere 



ntaximi Deos tomiNibus, quod mllA re ad umm hd'miigeatUi 
igiiur c'Jr nohh, cut quatu minimu opus xif, ‘cum esse Deo nmi^ 
liorem. ubl vide Prlcxum. Hinc etiam fluxit^ quod legitur in 
Soctatic. Epist. p* 14. optS rip SJjjai aMv virspfia^^,ovra 

ij/iecc—xcclTOi (To^cure^ov re eJyat eiKOgy Sms eetvrov aTretxaiZet rm 
9'O^ooTaTw, xM (jLaxuqivoTircp un^p^siv, %¥ on fJMXtara i^cafioi^ 

w9p rep fiuxaqtf. ubi si pro fjLxxxpuffrirm scripseris fAaxuprjjretTQPf 
locu^ ^x obscure clarum et perspicuum reddes. Flurji de hoc 
dicto Menag ad Diog. Laert. vi. 105. et Spanhem. ad Julian*' 
Cxsar. p. 113. 

Ibid. 13. ^ogvov^, Videor mihi in his verbis interpola* 
toris manum deprehendisse. 

C. 7* 5. AiraTemoL ^ hxaKst, Hic quoque interpolatores 
grassatos esse, libri script! ostendunt. £xc. Voss. wrareMva ^ 
tx«X?i jUixoov jurcv, Tov ei rtg &gyvgtoy, MS. Leidensis vulgatain 
quidem exhibet, sed rhv post hxaXei omittit, quod etiaiB' abest ab 
edit. Basil. Vix dubito^ quiti Xenophon scripserit : oLirars&va 
V ov jxix^ov fiiVy ei: ns sepyuptoy^ 8cc. oy [i,txpos est p>iy6cs, et 
opponitur irohv j^syicrr^. 

L. II. c. 1. 17. aAXoys q ii^gotruyri Xen<^hoDCit 

cousuetudo postulat : ou ttoAXij ye a^poo-oyij wpdtrean ; ii. 1* 8* 
rovro TTuic ou voaK^ a(^po<ruyiij e<rn: ibid. ii. 3. 18- oux eJv TdXXif 
aijix$ioL elVj; Plato, Thext. p. ^38. F. vdos ou uKoyleii SiO 
etiam legebat Gisbertus Koenius, cujus immatura mortc Gnecau 
literx fcccrunt dainni plurimum. , , 

Ibid. 20. Non Epicharmo, sed Platonl, Comico^ 

ut opinor, hunc versum tribuit Scholiast. Hermogenis, p. 377. 
cujus locum, quod liber in pcrpaucorum nianibus est, hlc totum 
ponam : IIXutmv re yeig Tu>v yag wdvcov vcio\ounv ij/jily oS 

dfrol rd dtyu^sL' xa) ^of^oxKr,;* Ildyog ydig^ \eyounv,^euK^lats 
xxi 6 ev MiXvjTOD Qfde* aveu xatfLsinv ve\et 

i^TPSTes epyov. xodi •tvaXiV. Ilavrat ttovos revest Si /Sgorsts^ 
figoTslvi. Senarium sub SophocHs nomine laudatum, bx EjaripidU 
Licymnio afFert Stob. Tit. xxix. p. 1^8. Sed mirum 
priorem hexametrum, qui inter Milesii Phocylidis. B^hta(itia% * 
V. 151. reperitur, Milesii Apollinis dici; si m#d6 locus 
est corruptelae. Posteriorem Archilocho tribuit, etsiq ^ripfudir 
evhibet Joannes Sicetiota Comment. MS. in Herfnogcnw; 
nivra ftdvos Tsv^-* /xiAsnj r dplTni. JUegOlldllSi : 



^ovogrevx^l Jvijtoj?, jXfXeni re fiporelij. Dicerem, hanc S^tentiam^ 
non £picliarm!^ \it Lambinus putat^ expressisse Hot^tium'x. 
Serm. 9. 60. Nif shic magno Vita labore dedit martali(Msf nisi 
tarn vulgaris esset, ut cuivis non stultisumo in mcnteK. vOnirt^ 
posset. Epicharmi autcm versunii quern Xenophon attulit; 
sine poct?e nomine laudat Eustratius in AristoteL Nicom. iii. 
p, 43. addens alium simlllimum : 'Ex twv iroveov toi riyaf au^erai 
/S^oroTc. quern ipsum^ poetac nomine suppresso, laudat Luciiin. 
ihet. praec. p. 8r. tov dXi^OsJeiv eo]xi}v, Xeyowa ex rStv 

TTOvaov ^-^sariai rd dyoiOi. Sed ex Euripidis Ereclitheo ductus cst, 
teste Stobxo Tit. xxix. p 199. Epicharmeum dictum ita 
vertit Priscianus, Praex. Rhet. p. 1333. Laboribm vendufit DU 
nofm omnia bona, Nescio, an illud in animo habuerit Dionys. 
Halic. T. 11 . p 317. oui'lv rm fieyixoov f^ixpcov eru Troyoov eSutov, 
Mox Xenophon idem suis verbis sic efFert : twv ydg Svrm dyaiav 
kol) xei>MV ouSev Svsu mvov xod l^ijxsXe/oec 6eo) ^i^ooKTtv dvigdytroiej 
quod fortd- expressit Philo Jud. T. i. p. 168. vavrls dyaSoij xdt 
dpsTYtS ndrijs 6 Ssog aveSiiJg dvSpdvotg woi/ov, ou xaXaJv 

TTsepd rep Sj/Y/Tw ysvst ervviorrdfjLSVov ou^gy Eug^aets* Sed Valcat hlc 
etiam, quod modo de Horatio diximus. 

Ibid. 22. ofjLfAoiTot e;j^e*v dvoeirsTrrafLEvot, ZenO| modcstam virgi- 
ncim dcscribens, apud Clem. Alexand. Paedag. iii. p. 296. ierren 

o^gvs fJLij xaOsipisyr^f pLijC'e ouLfAX dva'/TETTTXfAEVOVt fAYjds dvxxexKariAEVQv*, 

cujus loci clegantiam non cepit Potterus. Qux sequuntur, 
Mrjra 5f, ef ijj &c. furtim dcscripsit sutor centonum satis IcpiduSj 
AristarnetuSj i. 2!i. ut indicio Dorvillii, Vann. Crit. p. 302. cogno- 
vimus : to Se rapuynvilm, If oo ctaepavag ij wpac disXxfjLX’sy. Oa/xd 
Ss xod TVjV Tnrsgvav xvrij irpog lauTijy e^riOTge^OjttsVjj herxOTrEiro, woX- 
kdxi^ S' ajxoe rs lotvmjv sSsmgeiy xct) em; avTr,v aXXo^ 6sarm» ubi c 
contextu cxpcllcMidum est S’ iiActj quod librarius temerS-repetiit 
ex praedbdenti Suiia. 

Ibid. SO. ov fAoyov rde OTgeofivd^ fia)^xis’ HuC pertinct'IOfUS 
Varronis Hercule Socratico, apud Non. Marcell. p. 539.' 542. 
Jn omnibus rebus bonis cotidianis: mho in Sardinianis "thpeti- 
tus: .chhlm^ias el purpurea aminda. Quse ct mtitila' "^iint et 
lh‘di^^iosa. Quod* exfidit^ coifj^tura^ qui potent et Voletj iisse- 
qiiiMi: i^niendae hoc modo 'co^igendse.: Tn omnibus rebus boniSy 
^uotidiano cubo in ^rdianis'tapetibus ; Silamydas et purpurea 
Vaiton.’jFJ&m. p.' 112.' scribit motidU 
anus noh'^ld^rculeO^} Idqiii^ 



cljEiruixi jest. Pe adyerbio quotidiunQy vide quae not;iyifqus,^<j!| 
RlitiL ,iji^p».i. p. 11. Sardiam tup^f^ia^ .qv» Sardibus .ptfPjWft 
tii^gebantur. Nam ^ e$t ^aphavos ct 'Soiphaiu^ii^m' 

Stfpb. Byz. ex eoque corrlg^ Etym. M. p. 708. ’29. Ap^d 
Polluc. vii. 77. editur : kcu Se ^trwv rig IxatAfiirO) sed 

e Codicum scriptura ^"ag^avixo; faciendum J^ag^iai/iyogm Tinv~ 
Umim Sardiankam ex Aristoph. Acharn. 112. ct aliunde Ulus- 
tprunt Interpretcs ad Heaych. y. ila/A|u.x J!r«^3»avixov. , Nostram 
in Varrone cmciidationem cgregie coiifirmat Hccadidcs Cupiaeus 
apud Athen. xii. p. 514>. C. TTjgTOurcou au?itjg veiig Won* 

yJ/i?iora7rl6aiv Sotphotv^v. ^ 9 • • 

Ibid. 31. ?id vsirnTo^ Tpe^o/ytsvoi. Non dubito^ quin Xcnophpn 
scripserit ^spofjusvor idquc verbum TrspMvrsg conlirmat. Aijrapti 
ct au^Tipo) qui dicantur^ cxponit Pollux, huQC locum laudans, 
u. 31. 

• / 

Cv 2. 3. slXixpivrjg d5ix/a- Altice et exquisite pro mehl 
Sic ctiam xsciaepig et Kotpk'rrphg dicuntur. AristQplian. 
Avib. L'Ji'S. Tlp^oiv xaDfitjof* quod Ilcmstethusius bene vertit 
riautina locutionc: I'tumn pHrua putuH. Grammaticus MS. 
Bibl. Sang. xotOago; ^ovA^r, jwvsi , ot 7 r^)ffi^sif^ivog. 'AvTifir^g 
’Jyps/xw. Alciphron, 111 . 21. HetgpivMVy H^$sLp 6 i, ubi yjde 
Bcrgloruin. Idem 111 . 38^. ijv ce ouroc /jbxAo. AajXTr^d Sic 

ibi scribendum. 


Ibid. 8. Itti tw filsp wavri, »id est, c(} con(iilh)uc^ jt! x'Uuin 
salvuni habcal, Nota vis prxpositlonis cum dativo. Aris- 
toph. Avib. 153. 'OirfiumQg oux dv y5v&/ai;v sy* ;j^gy(rj&u, 

Dio Chrys. Or. xxxni. p. 407. D. ywatixl uiv 6'^ To»a»jr>j ^vvof 
xiiv iSeXYffTSisv^ oyfi'fi £7ri ‘jrrVTaxoo'iOij T«Ad;T6if. Vide 

'NVesseling. ad Diodor. Sicul. n. p. 13S. Est autem iigura pro- 
Vj^jrbu,,qualis Cyrop. iii, p. 69, B. xpj rr^g TrftotlpLtiv, iiaje 

jXI^TTOTs XOLTptVG-CH TaVTlf^V. • 

, li, Tovg jxsy Oeoug Zonaras Lex. MS, 

xsi w-agpr^o-aTO ecyrov, xsd •^zo^pr^Tr^<^otTQ to 
Xiyety^ aA^’ dov on, TragatroupLoii <rs ffuyyvcvfirjv xstl tFugairpupLa^ 
a:s fjuf^a^pirotiy^iv, roy ; pisv Bsoug x-a/jair^o-p (ryyyvwftovd^^ 

c-ot ehui,' Eadem leguntur in Lexico . Reg|o, ubi ben^ 
addituT : Acyoyn 82 Iwl tou a^ou TrapUpou' de qup verboqu^dan^ 
pQtayimus ad/Iimsl Lex. Plat. p,. 149. . 

, C. 4. 1. ds irivToa^ xpifidrofy ftpafp^TOy^ loCpm 



vestem €grijgiqff^\pas$ 
pretios.t: amico^non para^e^ qpUntam e* . pulcherrifa^.}B^^ 
ut ifa ^Ucantf st/g^lkctilem? item Pio Chrys. turn aKb^j^fpiii 
Qr. p..97. D. ToV '.Ss TfoCt^xltrrou-w) Aiicrire^crraTou. Kr^aerPO 

d^ivTOiiv Icrltf aropwrocrof eC^’^oiftc xa) 

Ibid. 4. •fi fiiCot^S^. Hasc quoque imitsitos est Cicero 
de Amiclt. 17 . Siipe qum^baiury qu^td onmibus in rebutibaminei 
dilig^iQres, essents ut cajn^as et oves qiwt quisque .kabensf 
d^cm'e posset : Himicos qmt habcret^ non possety dicere 9 et m 
illis quidem parandis adhiberc curaniy in amicis eligmdis negli^ 
gentes esscm c - 

Ibidf 7. a ts oIts imitandP eua fecit Dio Chrys. 

Or* III. p. 5J* D 01 Sa Xflci yXsifTTOit xet) uv^guiTrm 

to 5 fravToV ubi ante xai ykSoTTai librariorum negligentia 

elapsun^ irai, Res clara cum e Xenophont^, turn multo 
magis ex iis^ quae, consequuntur apud Dioiiem : kui Sid ph,mtcov 
QUK £v Tig e€<ff}fr'aii • • • -xa) /i.ev yXoirri}, &c. 

Cl 5. 5m xod iimlwreii rnu eOpovrogm Viri docti evpivrog^ 
capiunt *pro. eufs^hrogy durissima enallage, ut bene judicat 
Dorvillius ad Cbarit.^p. US. Tamen multo durior est ratio 
Abrescbianay Dilue. Thucyd. Auct. p. S26. Omnino corrigen- 
dum Tof3 Twx'JVTOff, quod etiam Fr, Porto in mentem venisse video, 
Dio Chrys. Or. xxxii. p. SS5. A. a\\* eoriv 6 ayciv avSpuTToScov 
virep tcD tuxo^toj ipyvplovm Pollux, v. 162. ouog^roa Tv^ovrog 
d^iogy ouSs Tov v^otrrvp^oifTog^ Suidas : ^'A^iog t^x^*- frjre- 

AoCf xfiA Tv^ovTog. *Scd ut tandem tricandi finis sit, sciant, qui 
vitiatom Icctioncm defcpdunj^ toD tvxovto; dare et perspicue 
legi in ("odicc, quern contulit .!&/ Vossius> Nec aliam scriptu- 
rain in MS. suo reperit Bes^arion, quamvis male vertat : vendit 
earn cnicunque obvio, lIu>Xai¥ et dvihSoiT&sti etiam conjunguntpr 
inSympOS. p. 164. 6 h uyoga xsd ttX'oSiSdjXffvof. ^ ; 

, C. 6, 5. guo'^xog Ss Ka) Minus bene, mec^epsu^ 

jungppjtur gio^Hog et s-j^upfioXig. Verissima emendatip^ 
Euoqygg et eoopyr, rog dicitur, in gtiq^sf 
jiiorum Icnitas, <jui ip meHqrem partem avxipU 

t/^^^ifSfyifofAsvoig 1^* o!g Self fravra cS 

^ Hincr^suogyriirU jprp la/itate mori//7i ' a^ud Euripid. 

§fS^ HneiiiV eJopyifa'lai it&rx^v xpar^ireiy^^ 
CQpios^ ^edaravitCl, Valckenarius. 
Su^gytf opponitur Suinrp^iroSog xoei tJ ogyp'^etMvfi (dj/ffdffifnis 
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" Ibtf.^l. imjtmff fur-l^f fu^ifrif ti 6 9^*0$. ^legaAtijW 
Bit!. et MS. Leid. io^punf fih-ifetft ^ ♦Wwir^ 

quod item H. Stephanua i libris auia rerocaTit* Hutodot. in. 
f. SIS. ^o^iv ii'lf itpofMfiifi. ubi vide Wesaelingium. Pro /ucni- 
aeuaua poatulat ftiaqtiieivi ut pulchrd'vidit Safgaaiua metis. 
Nisi forte hoc Verbale inter ilia rrferre malis, qua et agendi et 
patiendi vim. habent. Sic ^ppirrig pro vfigtlrriHig CyrOp. 
p. 147, C. et pro ibid. viii. p. SS4. C. 

lit fMfjuTris pro jxtjx^cjafyi} apud Sophocl. Trachin. 4J0. et apod 
alios alia, de quibus Hemsteehusius ad Ltician. Halcyon, p. 179. 
Sed qUoniam notatum est si Grammaticis, agendi significatt- 
onem frequentem esse in Verbalibus cum a priv. composids, raris* 
simam in aliis, non dubitem /etisnjrixoV VulgatO jEftiei^toV prte ferr e. 

Ibid S7. T»9 tigalwf d^gfiXii<riots Magna seripturie 

varxetas in hoc loco. Ed. Aldina IXojbuvoif MS. Leid. et Ed; 
Basil. i^Xcofuivot, quod parcictpium Graecis inaudiflim puto. Exc. 
Voss. iXKifitm, quod etiam Bessarion in'libro suo reperisse 
videtur, vertens* yuamvis volupiaie dueaniur. Xenoj^ondo 
sitnplicitati maximd convenit^ quod dedit H. Stephaniis, ififfuwk. 
Sic in Hieron. p. 196. xal d^pdlf<rlofs irivTa opolag ^ea-iat toixs 
rd fwtf. ^ 

Ibid. 69. dXXd &C9T0ftMrarr^. Vcrtit CicefO de Offic. ii. IS. 
simul tamen respiciens sid alterum locumi i. 7. tog o6x etg xaX—' 
Xlwv 69og ht’ cuSof/av, &c. Praelari Socratest hatw viam ad- 
gloriam proximam^ et quasi compendlariam dicthai esse, si quie' 
id ageret, tit, qualis haberi veliet, talis esset. Vid. P. Victo-^ 
rium^ var. lect. v. 11. quern hie locus fiigiebat.' 

C. 6. 1. 4ro0sv ^alvy, Attica loquendi formula. PlatOi Pro* 
tagot. init. niisif, i Sixpang, ^otlvig\ quod Cicero apud PiisciSii. • 
VI. p« 706. vertit : Qpid tuf unde tandem appares, o Soeratef 
Flaeonis imitadone Hieophrastum suum sic incipic^ 

Gszseus : ml lii xeA u6te¥, 'A^lin ; Fortd et Horatius'Sermonett* 
quartiim^ Kb. ii. Vnde, et quo Catius ? • ' ' , / 

C. 9- 6. xed Ififi, fqemf itvai. Simili iitfd fomt dicitttr ' 
Jinabas. iii. p. S9S. C. rd 8} r&s (xAogtftrd sfBimi fnfaeim^ 
d^iXaxra Xapt^Aots. Sed MS. ab Is. Vossio tollattis'^ 

xeci tufvemgog «Sr ded Hinf- evjesq^amv XuptfiS^tK'^ Qtt ftcdM#' 
V0L..ni. No. VI, ' i. ; 


nSlil et^sinHiM cl^ vcriut^ iMdo quod slienttiii 6i^ Jelaitiir^ 
Cyvpp4 1. p. 84. ffSv vtm mf^V9^ npif ri" tS 

f^MTMTfV' Hfii wpti TO iS irXfoyffKTfiK, Stroi^ Sf KoO irpo; rj ^WifUIv 
afft omg. Qui locua eodieis scriptanun egil^Uf eaaSxm^i 

C. lO. 3. xdci jifrif fioyw To\ Lcgenduoai ; xai fitiwv ToSro»^ 
abjectu ▼erbisiL-.stfXfUDVfWv ixotvov irrct trojolyf quorum ingiate est 
]:epei3tio. Sicetiam Bessarion in libro auo reperisse vidj^ur.. 

L. HI, c* ll‘l» dx9wrcts - - ?xeiy. Lexicon MS* BiU* San- 
germ. ’Axouo’as {xiiv, eip^ fxovrx, ^AvofMVjfMvevfjLcwnt 

MiwxifSgogf xa) aKkoi. Altera tamen cum participio con«; 
structio exquisitior est et Attica magls. 

’ C. 5. 6. q iFoXiiMvg hhooa-tv. Bene Brodseus et Ernestos V. C. 
corrigunt froXffju.iouf- quod Exa Vossiana copfirmant. Polyh. vi* 
42, loco siiniQimo : orxv fuv $ Sid eroAe/tiW 4oj3oy^ 1) Sid x^eg/orao’iy 
^«ijK»yof, roif o-tifi^^jpoveiy xx* x’jO(r^«y roy 

youy xvjSf^Tj}, yfyfrxi to Sfov, &c. Xenophontem more auo. 
imilatur Dio. Chxys. Or. xxzi. p. S60* B. 

Ibid. 17. voXAsj fuv xTsijo/a. Ex antecedentibus verbis, 

{btxriy aW^oi^i .vepit mihi in mentem legere : jxey avvigekx 

xx) ]^fx. Eaedem voces permutantur in Artemidoro^ iv. 73; 
p. 243« JioxX^; 0 FgcififuiTixig ^ofioifLivOf ehritglag dgyvpto¥‘ 
dxo?J(rat, ubi vir doctus Animadv. p. 711. reponere tentabat 
t( ifMFCflas, per tnercaturam; sed legendum: of rnip^leis, per 
caitmniam et vexationem. Alio modo idem verbum comip- 
tum^st in Libanioy Ep. 802. ^gTjfAATMv Se wXXMy eeur£ oip^ojxe* 
ywy ly rolg xaxols ixs/voi^, a etirf irapd rig Ilgo^j^rm yiyoviv fvifj- 
xslag* ubr Wolfius reponit aixUg$ DorvUlius ^iXoy»xs/xf . Neuter 
bend. Libanius scripsit hmpttag. 

€. 6. 12. auToAey. GnqnmaUcus Ms. Bibl. Sangerm. 4tirofi. 
Sfyof^ jy /My ^AirofAWipLoewpArw^ y . V/joSoror h irrogiav y\ 
dfri^Toi^ cwrsf. , Scribe: dm rou txvrou. Herodoti locus est 
P^Si^.n*. ymfiAm) timiw yfitftdvm. ubi Cod. Arch. 
ut Gtaii^a|i(ni> Sed wntw utrique loco accommodatiu* 
judicunus. ^ a, 

4|. ««rA ^jQnmnuticus MS. Bibl. Sang. Kara- 
rtfi ifil^ «' Bfyp(^ ’dmpqjMwojK^aw •/ . 

^ (1, Gnuninaticua MS. BiU. Saa- 

loue^'qiaSl Lej^otieat, e«t apud Demomtiirn Stdbci. Ttt. n. 
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seAirunt Hesych. et Suid. in ▼. Vide Foesiuft^QEcon. Ulpp.^i 
*AUfu6vis. Suspicabar eliquandOj hoc vecabuluAi, ciijus huUuni 
vedtigliMi iti MemorabiliW rtp^tnr^ 'll 'Grammatico kctuM 
eMe IV. 2. ubi nunc viilgatur ; Sv ri;, iv AtvpLtf img ^IXot/j 
fiiirat^ySsC. Ver&m Grammaticus, utopinof, non scripsit dSi]* 
fboo-i/iiii'eed U^enffioo'uvti, eamque Yocehi et hbc ipso loco petiUf 
ttbi nunc textum occupat dvmmiiuoavyY,, quae est interpretatio 
Vocabuli rarioris. ’i4$ai}jxov/i] est Homed Od. II, *243. 8fiti)jxds^iQf 
Orphei Argon. 726. Apollon. Rhod. ii. 175. iv. 1273, cut eanr 
dem Tocem ii. 1264. ben^ reddidit Amaldus Lect Gr. p.240. 
Quod si quis vocem poetic usitatahi in Xenophonte nob feren^ 
dam putet, scito, hunc scriptorem, in sdmm^ simplicitate, plilra 
vocabula poetica, quim quemquam Atticbiruxh, qui prosft ora- 
done scripserunt, frequentasse ; quod verissimum esi judicium 
magni Hemsterhusii ad Thom. M p. 26. Et quid caudae 
esti quare Xenophonte min&s dignum putetur dSuyifMcrmi,^ 
quam dxyifioviardLTos, Cyrop. i. p. 6. C. aut dSa^s, p. 37. A. In 
Anabas. p. 266 D. vulgo editur : Met EVfi>et6i^gtiTos - - 
hioKu eTvai. ubi Ms^sti. quos viri docd adhibuerunt, pro 
Toro^bend Icgunt aiSr^f&ovejTaTOf. Nec aliter MS. cujus excerpta* 
penes me sunt. Scd qui primus vSfuxtsrrcLTos in textum intulit^ 
non ail^iAovcWflero^} sed Zw/^iLwivrgros in suo codice invenit, cujus 
cxplicatio est eujUrafesTarof. Hasc satis probabiliter disputata 
videntur pro voce aSaij/toiruviiv. Vcrum tamen una, ne quid ' 
dissimulcm, superest ratio vulgatae scripturae defendendac. Potuit 
Grammaticus vcl ducere i deperdito 

Memorabilium loco. Feriisse autem baud pauca, non soliim 
apparet d codd. Msstis^ quorum alius alio plenior est, sed etiam 
e Grammaticis antiquis, qui nonnuila d Memorabilibus laudant, 
quse in libris nostris fnistra quaeruntur, Moeris Atticista, ut 
hoc utar, p. 151. inde affertfsdsA^t^o^i p. 164. mrifielwf pro 
cognaiis, quorum neutrum Pierspni sagadtas invenit.^ Quid? ' 
Cicero quoque integriore exemplo usus videtur, dc I^.D. I. 12. 
Atque etiam ^enophon paueioribus verbh etfdem feri : 
facit enim in iis^ qtuf d Socrate dicta retiUt^ SoertAem 
tantem^farmam Iki yuari turn opartere: eimiemque et Solm 
et mimum Dem^cere: etmodd ununhfum dutempluresbivs^ 
Locus^e formSi Dei non 'quaet^di extaf'lV. i! STed' ubt Socrates^ 



ubi deiitqae^ttflairi 

auf t>lifte§ 688^ Deoi ? ‘ ' ' •’ *"’• ' -v 

, 1 1. }. StctAnt. tianc locinn lauJait AdiensuB 

F: cujtts Verba per festinadoMm pr^ Xenophmtis accdpk-N. 
Heinsius ad Ovid. Trist. ii. ^18. Theodote posted' cum AlcU 
blade consuevit, eurtoqiM mortuum, muliebn auSt Veite contee- 
tum, cremavit. Vide Athenaeum, xiii. p. 574. F. 'fiam inter^ 
nobilis^imas GraeciaB meretrices commemorat Libahite^' 'T.* t. 
p. 582. ' • 

Ibid. 6. rd npog tw jSiov. Hue respexit Grammaticus MS. 
Bibl. Sangt Blof, Sir) tkiyw^ {»cc»v. Bwo^&v *AvofLVfifM¥96(iMr*v, 

Ibid. 8. m fiiv ydg voiirig vS/iaytM^ Cum hoc loco com- 
parandus aliu^ it re ef vcibis convenienSf Cyrop. i. p. 38. A. 
Utroque loco'po’ja^ legitur, non quft tamen forma Xenophon 
u&tts est, teste Phrynicho de Diction. Attic, p. SO. 

Ibid. 14. ha^^oiia-afloalsivtig /tdXi^at (nitStri. Hoc p^taecep^ 
turn tentbat meretrix apud Terentium, Heaiit. it. 3. 125. 

fiten^m misere qffindi militem^ 

^ Intern or atitpn: hac arte tractahat virdm^ ' 

Ut. iUiu^animtm cupidtm inopid incenderet. 

Alciphron. ii. 1. p. 202. rd; oeoMrovv dXXco; ror/h petpumpem; 
pre^Xoi^oieas *ya yJiXKw S^awruiVTat rdlg harrtifiecff'i. Sic 

ille locus legendus. Ordo verborum est: pteoKoifi^veets rag 
fiapUmp^ivug rayh dxXwf. 

Ibid. 17. f iXcurf^a o-ou evSoy ji. Vhnustd, ut nihil supra. Est 
enim propria meretricum, amatores excludentiumi formula, evSov 
ertpog^ Lucian. Dial. Meretr. xii. p. 310. jaigr dn-sxX^io’flc eXSovra, 
mpog, elmveei,. VIII. p. 300. miSq ie iKiSyrot vori de’ixXsiO'a* 
AecXXidSi}^ y^p k^cv ^y. 

C.^12. 2. idv oSrw Tt;%oovi, njv ;^aXsTttn’dTigy S^vXaletv, Haec 
verba deaunt in codice Bessarionis, et ed. Basil. Teneam njy 
;^«^smrdr))y SouAciay, sed facile aCesse patiar idv oSri^ rSp^wo-j, 
quae d pipecedentibus temerdrepetita videntur. 

L ^iv. Ck2. 2^ Sid ^novelav rtvog tH/t ^Allu$ka4 notiS"* 

•iamm seiurium s^e Euripidis, sive Sophoclis : . , ^ 

^ ttgamt Twp eo^»¥ avnttetf^ 

' ttld , s’, b Etegaiiter et appositd ad hunc 

IociwyE^iu|iH.-N.'X3fix. 1. JXscimt jperiaiHs nottristtia^- 



fwRVNte n^^mbties agfOfS ^rffe^ifio^^ homin^i^f^^fe 

^Pufitias sutmtfuf tst* ^AroKtiitwi&Miv rwro^ ^i|K Tovry 5l9t 

cui^m.fa€er 9 . , ro^^. ' 

vlbid. 8. 8t. ypii^fi, Phqn^llU^ wpfeuTH- 2Eo^, jrfS. 
Pg^^wf xa) ^ JuiTpi^et, yJ Cwjya^ij/Wf, far^atoX^ 

r^fAftfitTOp xci ri ^^l^^fAoraf wg Jtiift^SjmiSp xcA ra w/yfaiijutra 
Tm¥ dp^aioov mvSp&fy tif. Bew^m^ Vide^ de ^Venati, p. 998. A. et 
Valiee^r. Anim. ad Ammon, p. 55. 

C. 8. 8. xa) ToOro ^tXAvtgomla. Post base verba Oodex Excerp* 
aonim e Xenophontis Memorabilibus, quern apud virum ampli^ 
simuffl* Ger. Meermannuoi) evolvimusi egregium supplementiun 
prabet : ri Se xid aipa ijfuu d^6mo$ cStc$ tmtoi^ou iia^wragf od 
ft^yov wpofia^ov xa) viwgogiw b)^, ftMd xoi inXayii Si airoug 
xcu rd brin^Sfia dXXo; d^ihaxoit xod h stAX^Senip artkX^mg wopl- 
wwg oux Mp Xsyov dvex^^arroy; Scilicet l^c quoque 
aocidit, quod iniiiiitis alits jocis^ ut, librarii oculis ab alteto ri Si 
ad altenun aberrantibus, qiise in medio enint» omitterentur. 
Notandum autem, avyrgo^nv hlc dici pro simpHci rpo^oyp ut paulb 
antCj tf-uKT^f^siv 8e xa) auroig iifidgp pro simplici rgi^ti¥t d/ElianuSi 
qui plura ex hoc Xenophontis loco expressiti ap^ Suid. v. 
^Apmoip^og Tflpy. x») xtpog ^jif, xai t^e4v rpo^fjy 0 )^ 1 ? to xdroS 
ryeOp^sc. Jiuras vitales dicunt Poetss Latini, ut Virgil. JEn. i. 
887. Mox Valkenarius noster.emendat : xai rd mriiSfja «XXoy 
aKKoiri xi] oreXXo/irivoy ly dXXoSoArf irop/fso-tfcci. Penique ultima 
vox dysx^paoTov non est Xenophontis, aed Graorniadci, expli« 
cantis formulam iwig 

Ibid. 9. oTi oux dy u^evlyxoijxsy. Sadem aliis verbis dicit 
Cyrop. VI. p. 161. C. quern locum comparent Atticis venustatis 
studiosi. Hinc multa dCixit Dio Chrys. Or. iii. p. 49, 50. 

Ibid. 1.3. Argtfi^ Tip xeA xa) &yijparoy, Similia locus in 
divina illil Cyri motientis oratione^ viii. p. 887. C. o1 xal i^yr^x 
oXwy^TJjySf tdfiv tTW^owo-iy xeli ay^garov xa) dyap^ipr^ov, 

unde corrigendus Pollux, ii« 14. Swe^mv nfy dyipww, Si(af* 
Scribe rdf ly. ' • 

‘ C. 4: i. «ix«/otfj ^^(ra<r9M. dicitur vel de r^'vel de 

persm&p in qua nec ahundnt aliquid, ‘wc ^tra -imneri 

suo par est, mmtrin sms absoluia^ Herodc^.^ii# 149. al S^ 
\ixariv opyvwl SixMof ^dStov i^ij^tigov., j^uq respicit 
•mat MS. Bibl. .Spnjg* 4*^w^¥ pirpoy^ ^rLtayiy . . 

^ScHines adv, Ctesiph. p. 441. rtg o5y dvoS^Seixtai Xoyoj SixaiM 
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ttbi V 0 C 18 idm prachni iUttstnirit Ja« Taylohii. htAoSt 
eodem aensu jmiium dicunt^ ut Fabricius Bibl. Gr. VoL ii. p. Tl. 
taali reprehendat interpietein Luciai^i Hiat, conscr. p. 52. 
8/xaio; juttus scriptOTf vertotem. Huic notion! 

aifl^ifl|e6t altera, qu& Sixouoa dicitufy qupd omoibua partibua 
sequabilitatem eeirat, frequens ilia in Hippocrate, et copiosd 
ezpKcata a Foesio in (Boon, sed minimd intellecta ab interpret 
tibua in Xenophonte nostro Cyrop. ii. p. 50. B. om ydy ifiLOL 
Vprov Tai}(jb yivoir’ £v fipaSioaif Tirxm om Slxa$oy, JSljtm 

<n/y>?eiiy|LUM9r. ubi Hkmov igpM est currm Ofimbilitatem in 
eundo servoM, Ahjtoi 7^a-oi, eqm inaquales vel robortf vel ve/oci- 
tate* Sic a Polluce, i. 196. iUaiog njv yvaSov dicitur equus 
ifftii maxillatn (^quahilittr moUem habet: contra a Xenophonte 
de re equestr. p.'936. et k Polluce, 1. c. 197. Sitxog njy yviSw* 
cui pars maxiUtt mol/is est, pars dura, Jhutm autem aqfMi 
qnixn temerd vexatrit Leunclavius, apparet ex Lexico MS. Bibl. 
Sangernif ^AhHOfiaxovs hwovg Ssvo^&v roug ivamtSelg 
Atxouov rh sumtiig, ubi corrigendum videtur : 

Thtougi quos Xenophon eodem loco etiam hefOY^iSaug appellat. 
Hxc scripseram, cftm CL Beioto, Hist. Academ. Inscript. 
*r. xkXiV. p. 17. eandem Xenophontei loci interpretandi ration 
ACm placuisse viderem. Sed ut redeam illuc, unde deflexL 
saepe miratus sum, tamdiu tamque patienter pro Xenophonteis 
Ibgi potuisse verba putida et prsEter rem inculcata, ti rmg 
xui imroy xet) ficvv r£ Qovksfji.iv(p hxeilou^ 9ntr,<rae-$ai, n-arra .insert A 
shai^rmv quae sciolus formlsse videtur ex Platone 

Apolog. Socrat. p. S59. G^ si ptv evv ni ulis TreiXso ^ fjiAtr^gs lyt- 
vtsrtviv, eT^^ojaev airolv iTior^njy AajSsTyf xai luifrimactaiai^ ig 
fjxsXXsv airci xakd xAyatd ^roi^oviy rS]'y ngsa^KSva-oty iqsniv. 

Ibid. 6. Iri yAg ^ - exshet ri aivA >Jiyskgm Dio Cbrys. 

Or. in. p. 4>0. C. haec memoriter sic laudat: irAxw 
SAitpatsg I ubi scribendum : wiXtv sA rsuird rowram 
C. 8. 8. s\ Ss jSi^o-ofMi TXstm xp^rov. • Perspicua .imitatSonia 
yestigitf Mint in Auctore Socrat. Epiat. p. SS. ubi scijibeiidiiiny 
y^pag ia'ixeTeSaif et U 1 Dioue Chrys# On ZZYlll.,p*281.C- 



OiniCAL RtMAlUCS 

’ A . 

ON DJI. JUJM c£jJtK£rs ANNOTATIONS ON 
THJBBIBIE. 


MO. 1. 

To TBB &>1T0IL or THB ClASUCAL JoVRMAt. 

- SlBi * • 

It mint necessarily be admitted, that there is not 
any thing of greater moment to Christians of eyery denomina. 
tion, than to haae proper conceptions Of the Divine Being, in 
riteir addresses to lum. They, who are in the habit of thinhin i^ 
see the necessity of bemg settled in their views concerning this 
Brst grand essential of the religion of the Bible. $uch as ari 
•careless concenung this matter, ate no doubt of that number tp 
whom diose words were addressed, Ke knew not what- ye 
ieorship Therefore my riew, in this article, is to offer to ^ 
consideration of your readers, some reasons for asserting, con* 
sistently with the BiUe, and the faith of the Apostolic <hurdieS, 
the Vnity of God, in one divine person, without denying a 
Trinity in the divine nature. 

From the time of tite Apostles to the famous council tlKw/e, 
the Unity of God was the primary doctrine of tiiis pure 
Apostolic church. But when Arius brought forth his views, to 
the present day, most of the Christian churches have entertuned 
a difierent opinion, viz. titat instead of one God, as had hereto- 
forebeen the belief of all who were sound in the faith, the 
doi^prine of three persons^out of the Divine nature, ;tnd not 
three persons in the Dirine nature, has been held forth to, the 
injury of the Christian religion, and in express contradktiqn 
to the sacred scriptures. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that there, is a Trinity 
of persons in the Divine nature, and the difiereuce of sentiment 
has arisen from conridering God as euying in a tiireefold 
visibility, or in three permt ooxof himself, instead of 
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jr m apne deg^j} J|)^ “ «“* .fjowi^wf ^ 

Artide*. I^a^jlie$, J^r^-SB^^^y 4^451^0^.: 

^ which, are,. de^T nod aj; to tlu| 

some of her toetnban 'qu}th^,i)f a.conjt^.^ipooi i: 
twt I shall ptore in tiiis a^^e» that the doctrine |^|tlig Chunk, 
^ EngUnu4 W perfeedf .fon^itt^t with flocttj^i 
Aptuitpije fhurcket on this important subject c(^qust)^]WitHj 
the scripturet. ^ that m worship one .God in TripUjif, atfd^, 
Xrinitt/ in Unity} neither confoanditig th( persoof } mrjdividing 
the subUance. . , , 

On (he ground of believing that ,th^ |s, a ^Trinity of persoi^ 
out of the Divine natufe, has arisen hUtc an^,dangeipus 
notion of a plurality <4 Gods* This is a charge '^ahi^ is, 
always brought by those who cail themselves Uu^pfiifpSf, 
agdnst ^Sjs who beli^ye.tbat th^e.i^^.a Trliy^y.ofififttSoqp.iN 
Goq.^ If we worship a Trmity oui of the.piviitit.y» Pf, .tl^p 
disdhet ^rsonsj coeval, co^dstent, and pp-eteipail.ryitiih eai;h 
other^ and who are co-pastpers in the essepdsl,!PI>R9Pi^*.ii^ 
Pcity^ .we^ qet^nly ,do not wprship either .agte^iy tpiwo 
express. letter of scripture* or consistently with the defimtiqp 
which is given in the Articles* Liturgy* and Homilies pf thp 
Ghurch of England. In this sense we should confound the 
persons, and divide the substance. But if* on the centfs^ yffs 
worship a Trinity,, of persons in the Pivinity*x'tf^i' 0 /*.C(H!^tVrAt, 
and coeeternal .with each other* we neither confound the persons, 
nor divid<iXhe substance. ..'Xlie Godhead of the Father, of the 
Son, aqd. of the Holy Spirit^ is ail one: the glory equal, the 
majesty co~eternal. The Father eternal, the Sou. eterufil, t^p 
Holy ^irit eternal, aitd yet they are. not thru ^e(^s,_th/'^ 
ineomgrehensibtesf— three uncreatec,.^hree GoiU—zi^jtt ope. 

iSpt thpre is a greater error which modem Vt/ilqriap^ 
fallen ititgj ^en than that of worshipping three distinct 

(^t^ir^nity : for if they reject a Trinity, of pe^ns^jnst 
'hr ‘divinity* and in their addresses attempt tpi^^j^spnify 
imst' ^romarily worship an unknown God, like 
lilNhe bf die "adc^t IhVs^ who having dews of this nature* 
'whrshifjie know pot what, an infwtely extended 
9iiSld(ehpaee*'whicli c^dk posribly Ve 



tt°BU >M«ncfc;‘|Mainit Oik BfSfng nUjU^^ ’£’Mif' 
M M ij a^ W to ly liiiigJiii'Ttokiti^dty’/ ^ueh^niKm^'eto^W 
«Af‘ 1 ij'^ihMship s God^'%' 4 fe''i^'|ihint^y'a (M of tiitiir '<Nra'! 
fomdngt Srhi^ ezicts 0 iil]pift' ^fhfeir’ imagination. 111080 who 
attempt to phnoniff die ihftdte and ideomprehennble Daty* 
«o' ibe'Iiitjlh’i 'to exdiuion of the' p^tum of Chi^' hie-‘ 
tftily fblUi^mrt of the Sahellian' heKsy* winch, hi fiict, 'iirat the 
itoCtride' of Anus, and 'his followers t allowihg.diehi' fe'ha^ 
vieilrs'of the essendal jntneiplM of Deity in human form, wlud^' 
was an article of their belief. But this doctrine ^s rejected 
by the great body of ChristUuis at dult day, by whi^ wc under* 
stand that the worship 'bt God'in\Tnnitif, and Trinity in 
Unity, was the* doctrine taught by Jurist, and the i^postolic' 
chorthrit. ' ' 

‘ This doctrine^ the dnit^ of the'Ditrine Being is so consistent 
widi enlightened reason,' that thrte is no possibility of account- 
ing for thereast progress of the Mahometjpi religion, which 
spread , over nations' far more extensive and poptilods than all 
the Oiristun nfatioiis, but on the ground of that fkvbrit^ t«iet bf. 
Mahomet, that God is one. It was this that prepaid' the. iii^y 
for the reception of the religion of the Koran, and in ' flid 
sevenrii century almost swept the Christian church from half 
the worid. * 

Many writers,' in every age, since 'the time of the Nicene 
council, have attempted to show, that the doctrine of ^three 
persons, or a plurality of Gods, is to be proved from jdte word 
Elhoim, God, wluch -they say is a plural noun. A 
modern commentator' oh the Bible, Dr. Adam Clarke, says, 
Uiat DTl^ Elhoim, Gbd, b certainly the plural form of 714 
Ei. As 'dlls plurality appears in so many parts of thcf sacred 
vrillfuigs to be confined' to SAree persons, hence the doctrine -of 
die' Trinity. But being sensible, that the very first venc m.tjie 
Bible contradicts' a si^position of this kind, wherd^thy qov^i 
Ci*l 1 ^ telhoim, God, U jmned with a.v^ ^ 

any objection on thb grooiiil,..^^ cjbdc^vonrs, to gii^ 
hb gloss upon It as*^ follows— verbjH^ Baara^.^ 
ereatedf i^g ybe. w^gi^ 



■^11% baa^lwen «an|fd6red4B pobtio^ott^ iaA Ml dbiwuly^ 
dimity of thfaeDhribie Ptmut in dus woric of cnatin). • In 
dbe OTCF-bleswd Trinity, from ilu infinite eml indirtnUa.0ni^ 
of:Ae persons, there cam he but one.wil^ one purpose 
infinite uncontrollable energy.*- 

. It is natural to conclude, that vhen persons {oini.a concep* 
tion of die Trinity, or endearonr to define this mystery, they 
should tender it plain by familiar examples. Surely,- as Div 
Clarke has asserted it to be so, he should at the same time have 
infomied us, how these three htjinites, these three etermJt, 
could be ;^uated “ by one trill,” and not by three willtf « by 
one ii^nite and uncontrollable eaetgy,” and not by three 
infin^e and uncontrollable rnergiet. These words, I admit, 
are lugh>sounding words, but diey certainly convey no infor- 
mation to the mind, nor is it possible for any one, firpm such a 
definiticp, to understand the doctrine of the Trinity. 

It doe^ not appear that this view of the Trinity, as given by 
this commentator, « has formed a part of the creed of adl those, 
who have been deemed sound in the faith from the earliest ages 
of dhristiaiuty,” as he says, it has. Faith has 1>ecome so 
common a word, that we find it applied in all cases to things 
wludi cannot be understood. It is not possible for us to have 
fiuth, or belief, in that which does not come within the grasp 
of bur understanding ; howevei' it may be the confession of the 
£p, k certainly cdnnbt ' be an object of faith. We know that 
ther^ is a God j this we are compelled to believe, because the 
works of creation incontestibly prove it ; and we may be asked, 
if we can comprehend him. If by comprehending God be 
meant his infinite perfections, the answer must necessarily be 
in the negarive ( because that which is' finite can never go 
beyood' its own sphere, consequently cannot extend its 
isseitnlhes to that whidi is infinite^ When we are told'^that 
tlftte are three distinct and visible persons out of theDivinityi 
these three persons are ome, it never can be 
^omp^dbeh^l^^lteafuse k is altogether inconsistent with common 
ieutie^and ^n*fon(^ nb part of our fohh. But so far as God 
Eklnade hiniK)f 'bnmlkn by the person of Christ, so far God 

,^ibiN^t’ao’object pf fititls in umty t aad this unity has formed 

oasoqqo •.<> «- ;I . i' • J 
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die cned.of att thoMi ^ have beeit^'aduml intAt 
£iudi from die earlmt agee of Chri8tiaiiir)r. « ^ 

Idl? Older to obviate dite' plain and incoMoverdUe declart^ 
dons, .which prove that -D^rnM Elhbim is iiot a plural» but ar 
noun singular^ this writer refers to a variety of passage^ 
noticed, by~ Parkhurst> who tells us^ that the word tPITl^ 
Elboimi is joined with verbs, and pronouns plura/l 

from which they infer, that this word must be plural also. I 
shall examine a few of these passages. 

In the 1st Samuel, iv, 8. the word Elhoim^ God, U 

supposed to be plural by Parkhurst and Dr. Clarke; because it 
is connected with haadirim, on the ground of the 

plural termination. But yim, does not form the plural, sis 
I shall have occasion to show. The translation of this verse, 
as it stands in our Bible, is as follows — PVo unto us, who 
shall deliver us out of the hand of these mighty Gods, these are 
the Gods that smote the Egyptians with all the plagues in the 
wilderness.^' Had this writer but attended t<S the original, he 
would not have been so hasty in concluding that Jilhpint, 

God, was a plural noun. He must have been sensible, one 
would reasonably conclude, that the Egyptians were not smitten 
with tlie plagues in die wilderness, but in Egypt ; and that for 
this reason there must have been some error in the translation 
of this verse, which Dr. Clarke will do well to remark when he 
publishes this part of the Bible. * 

There are three words in the original Hebrew, which are 
not rendered truly, and which are only noticed by the word these, 
viz. Oil n^rr which ought to be rendered as in Gen. 

.* V T »• T 

xxxbc. 19. after this maimer, ex, teith these things. The 
Wor4 nSp makkaah, is also rendered plagues ; but ^as the 
pUgues were inflicted in Egypt* and not in the wilderness* a^ 
ohsored; neither can this be the true rendering. 

Thiy word is used here as it is in many other.places .of 
scripture* to signify slaughter; see the passages where the same 
wo^ occurs* and is thus tendered } Jos. x> Ip. 80— Jud. xt. S.— r 
Ch. XT. 8.-- 1 Sam. 19.— .Ch. xir. SO.— Cli. xh^. 8,-^ 

1 Ungs, XX. 8X^—8 Cbron. xiii. iV.— In Jthis cbap^n.jjte, ai:i» 
infeixnedj Uut die PluUstiiies and die Isja^tes were opposed 



f?*^ * ***** ***1!^ » ^hef .l»adih«ard how !Oo4ihAil<ib^.> 
io ^ir bdialf w^ft. ^ey, lf£(. £gypt at the JLedJSvi. 
he^Td pf AA.pf (^Qd„;p^ of the deaipaifstiaq 
place the Egyptianj),, wb^ k was canted pit^t.qf 
^ 8^9 tQ the camp of Israel. And now at thif, time, ii^hen 
mey heard a great ^out in th^ camp of Israel^^ and were told 
that the Ark of God had arrived, they said, tVo mtQ/us^jwho 
shall deliver us out of the hand of this famous^ God'f after 
ihisniannet Ohd smote the Egf/ptians with all the slaughter, vs 
the wilderness^ From which it is plain, that Elhoim, 

God, is not a plural noun, and tliat this passage in Samuel is 
nioslt injudiciously translated. 

A^ain, Deut. v. 23. God doth talk' with many and he licetlu 
But this is nb ‘ proAlF that Elhoimf God, is a plural 

tibun, because it is joined with Adam : Adam is a noun 

£nguIat*V' But' admitting, for the sake of argument only, that 
it Svere plural, the Dr. and others who have noticed thi$> 
should have recollected tliat the n he prefixed^ is not noticed 
in ilie translation. It is emphatic, and is to be reiidered by 
they this* T^ey also should have remembered, that God did 
not Ifpeaic with" man in the plural, but, as it will then read, 
with the man* They indeed heard his voice, but God spake 
only with Moses. The clause truly reads, God doth talk tvilh 
the man, and he Uveth. ’ * 

^ 7. iiloehea^ God, which Is evidently singular, 

is jbmed with Elhoim^ God \ but had Elhoim 

been plural, the venerable, writer could not have committed 
such a blunder, as the verse would then read, Jor what nation 
is so ffreat who .hath Gods &o ?ti£h unto them rnHri'O 

as the Lord our Gods. 

' * fcen* XXXV. 7. j4nd he huilt there on altar, and, called the 
^^thel, because there God hppeared, unto him whep Jut 
^ W/fcr. The verb » 

))ut it is not connectecl.wi^h 
jfK%^,Kroof tliat it is a jpJural .poiiB,", This 
wri|ei^ should h^ve ,tojd us, that the translators hasre erred in 
l^e; wpliicat;lp;[Lbf as well u. in the jtr^slation of 

tifiat word ; for it isTrendered as the third person singular preter 



of^ts'%^ng ap^ied'to G<^‘ aii iiippd^g to Jacob* '"h 
4iri(^rbppU^ to Jaedb tod' all liodse* when ^jr 
^foto' Shediem to Bethel* ^i,‘' thie^'^appeitrtd. It taiuW w 
acknowledgedi'-that if EUtoim, wert a plural noap^ ‘i&t 

clause should be tendered thus; Gods appeared unttf hm, 

'N<gA)tf, 'is the third person plural jireter in'Niphal* to 
appear, be discovered, revealed, to be removedt eajdivi^t 
Sam. u. 14. and they have not discovered,— ^zek.radSif < 

11. ifu nsn these discovered.— Jet. xiii. 22,. thy ^its 
are discovered. The words /13 B/'£et/i-df*.v^hich at* 
thus retained in the translation* confuse the passage t wjr tjpily 
read the mighty one of IJethel.- aiui the he, prefixed t9 
Elhoim, which is omitted in the translation* tuid not 

• 'TJ 1 ! - I ‘ ' 

noticed by Dr. Clarke, is as necessary a word as any in tho 
passage; it is emphatic^ and is the same as the Greek ^^and 
the Latin ///c, literally the, this, viz. this God, or the bqd, in 
opposition to the strange Gods, which his family had broughj^ 
with them.. ^ 

Babarecho, is rendered in the translation 2 f 
third person singular preter, in kal, viz. wkeis he Jl^d; but it is 
properly the infinitive, and should be rendered, in his Jiying, or of 
his Jiifntg. The Septuagint have understood the word in this 
ecnse, and have rendeyed it by the iafinifiye^of the verb— 4v tm 
imhtpufrx^iSi inhisflving. AUthis willappes^robviousto thelearned^ 
and ^e verse will be rendered consistently with the Hebrew^ 
and the Septuagint, as follows : And he built there ait altar^ 
and called the place, the mightif one of Bethel, because there 
they appeared, (Jacob and his family) before him, the God oj^ 
his fying from the face of his brother ; or, agreeabljr to the 
idionl of ' odr language, ' dius : the God that protected him in hi$ 
fyihg frohi the face of hfs brother* From which it Is 
th^ this passage, when truly rendered, is coA8iste]^t,'"wuh)j»iit 
makhiig Elhoim, a plural noun,’ adnildSdJ 

c6nnectiif^‘>^itll''4!?S Niglou* Jacob and ^is faihi)y%^8C*d'i^ 
worship/ tKe idolk they had brought |‘wi^ them^'" and' 
app^red'^biiiFbie^ iir^Vorshipped beforej; ftwkrr ' th& * 





iheGtid ifhd proteetHt'hSilHi'lliPf 
tvnwfnm the face of hk brother. '■•-*■.?-• • 

-jCbsqh n«. 7. tnl^ ku God muld nof'dl^ 

him. Here DTl^ Elkom, Gioit is plunili 'are 'tolifi; 
because it is connected with )ira' Hethano, which is supposed 
to be plural. I diall pursue mj usual method bf sufieting the 
eer^ture to speak for Itself } ^^3^ Netham, is inthis ^uge 
as it stands iff the translation, inAj rendered by sujffer him. 
See Jttd. XV. l! but her lather ^3^ would not suffkr him. 

I Sam. xviii. 2. and would ^3/13 not let him return. 
Chap, xxiiir ie. hut God ^3113 delivered him not. Therefore 
it is no proof that Elhoim is a plural noun. 

Gen. xxxL 63. msth *TVt3 DftTaK 'rfrlf, the God 
^ Abraham, the God of Nahor Judge. 'Hiis is perfectly 
fight as it stands in the translation. 41991^ teihiphatou, is 
plural } .^but 71^ Elohea is not .on thiat account to be 
rendered as a plural noun, it is only a noun singular in 
regimen. 

There aie.in this verse two Gods mentioned by Laban, viz. 
the God of Jhruham, and the God of Nahrtr. Abraham was 
a worslupper of the true Cod, Nahor was an idolater } so that 
Laban, who worshipped after the manner of his fadiers, calls 
his God to witness, as well as die God of Abiah^. ^ Therefore 
die «rse is correct without supposing Elhoim to be 

plural. 

Chap. xi. 7. Go to, let ut go down and confound their 
language. Parkhurst and Dr. Clarke should have pointed out 
the noun or verb plural, which they saj is connected with 
Elhoim, God, in this verse. - But Elhoim does 

not oodiir in these verses, so that this commentator must have 
co^ it firoffi Parkhurst, without euamining either the chstpter 
or ^ verse., It must therefore have been an oversight in both 
t hfSo good men, and consequently cannot be any j^ropfrdut 
Ttihnim is a plural noun. The whole of ^s namdve 
craceniing the confusion of tongues is very incorrecdy rendered, 
an 4 1 am sorry *to find that these writers have not g|ven us any 
iolfisrinalioii on *hia iniportaiit subject. Ao article on Ais 
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H^nda of;4gii it iate^d^ .to.be tept to die Sditee.of^ tliei 
CladdcA Journal, to which Ite^«P the^^eailer, « -.M ar 

^Chapb iii. S2. And the . Lord , (rod oaid, bAroli^ tAe ^iUira 
2%) Pistil UnMp i^jis become as-one qfmto kfnmtt 
guid and tvU. There two diingp ’in diU clause whidr 
require our terious attention, riz. to whom the wonla » become 
at one of nsg are applied; and the true meaning and appUcatkat 
of 3S6 to know good and evil. It must be adfuitted, 
diat Adam knew good and eril before the fall, otherwise he could* 
not have been an aocouxitable creature; evil to him would have 
been as good, and good the same as eviL << This passage,^, 
says Dr. Clarke, oh all hands is allowed to be difficult, and 

the difficulty is increas^ by our transladop/’ 

I have no doubt that the errors which have crept into 
aiaqy churches, respecting the Trinity and Vitily of God, have 
arisen from the rendering of this passage, and from that similar 
one in Gen. i. 26. The word IJIDD Mttnmennott, is rendered 
in all the European translations as the obliqut' case of a e, but ' 
its true ideal meaning is to appoint ; sec Job, vii. 3* andw,viri- 
^ome nights are UD appointed to me. To number, 2 Clirdn.. 
r. 6. vast be numbered. Dan. i. 5.— and the D mem prefixed 
forms the comparative. It must be admitted, that Adam was 
appointed to know good and evil,; let the contrary for a moment 
be supposed, and he becomes incapable of thinking, or acting 
rationally. Adam was blessed with all knowledge intuitively % 
he understood the natures of the animals, their passions, *and 
afiections, and gave them names agreeably thereto. Thus lie 
Was appointed to know good and evil; but die great difference is 
between the knowledge of good and evil, and the rejection of 
good by die actual commission of evil. ^ 

The verb haayaahy which is in all the European 
transSftions rendered is become, in the present tense, is in ^e , 
preter teniie' ; it ought to have been rendered was. T1^ passaj^ " 
will di^ foad agreeably to the literal sense of the Hebrew, . 
behold the ifrau Was, *Tn^ equally the samf/ippointcd to know" 
good and ml. . 

* Though dus passage is « allowed on all hands to be diflk^t^..- 
and die difficuh^ to oe increased by our Wpslation"— this View 
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of die 9 fi 1 ]ject relieres vs from the ififficohy ft 

dean away the nihbidi which has been thrown oa the Bible 
tendering by Ddsts^ tdio have told uS) if this be (rue as it 
stands ia the translation, it imputes blame to the Divine Bdngf 
in jdacing man in a sitaation so as to be ignorant concerning tte 
natnie of good and evil, and then punishing him for suchr 
ignorance, as we understand by the w«^8, tAe man is become 
as one of us to know good and evil. And also from a moro 
inconsistent rendering by Dr. Clarke, who tells usk that he only 
knew good, viz. ** he has added to the knowledge of the good, 
the knowledge of the evil.” It also shows us, that Adam, in 
Ids primary state, was not ignorant concerning the nature of 
evil, but that he was innocent as to (he commission of it, or 
die transgressbn of the commands of God : from which it is 
clear, that DVl^ Elhoimt God, by being connected with 
■13^ Mimmenuou, which has erroneously been considered a& 
die oblique case of we, is no proof that it is a plural noun. 

JOHN BELLAMY. 


REMARKS ON PROFESSOR MOORs ESSAY ON 
u GREEK PREPOSITIONS." 


To THE EdITOE of THE CLASSICAL JoUKNAL. 

Sir, 

Xhe Essay on the Greek Prepositions by Professor 
Moor, of Glasgow, from his original, and, 1 believe, only, edition 
in 17^6, is by your kindness preserved in the Classical' 
Journal for April las^ p. 2S— 31? Its ingenuity and atute- 
ness urill amply reward the most careful perusal of its contents. 

My direct objections to the Professoi^s doctrine on the true 
Ufa a^ design of che three oblique cases of the Greek noun, 
ehall be now ^ven. Several things indirectly beating against 
it will b^ found in the promised Essay of mine, on t^ Oi^- 
nation of die Gteeb.case^ which, wifo youi' good leave, is to 
iq^ear fo aB.eariy jinuber of your woric. 




^fnhrh, '^‘e. i/l* 

ThV ptSftcipal poiflts/ 

are thed^ , ^ 

1. K IS quite gratuitously he assumes, that the throe 
dp nouns ^ere used to express the three chief circumstances of 
relation or connexion in human life, namely, possession, httcr^^ 
fhangc, and action, The relation hetwopn the possessor, and 
that which he possesses, mutual communication, whether of 
words or things, the relation between the agent, and what he 
acts upon,” are ideas unquestionably belonging to* the business 
of life. And yet, though possession is sometimes denoted by 
the genitive case, communication frequently by the dative, anj 
action upon an object generally* by the accusative ,* it by no 
means therefore follows, that such was the primary use and 
origin of those cases respectively. 

Let lis suppose for a moment, that certain short words, 
suffixed to tlic iiomhiative case or noun itself, were somehow or 
other adopted at a very early period of the language, with d 
general understanding, that in this way werd represented the 
ideas of possession, interchange, and action ; ideas, by-thc-bye, 
always of a complex, often when so^taken^ pf q very subtle and 
shadowy kind. 

On this supposition, if we arc told, that these little terms were 
of themselves previously significant, but in a rude and narrow 
sense afterwards enlarged .nid refined by metaphor and exten- 
sion of use ; what probability is there, that they should%vc 
been any other than merely plain, material, sensible terms of 
local relation, like the common Prepositions ? And if this was 
so, what local relations did they originally designate, qualifying 
them hftotw4rd8 to signify possession,' interchange, and action? 
Tell me this, and the whole question is exhausted at once. 

But if, on the other hand, the metaphysical Gramiftarlah 
answers, that these little terifls suffixed to the noun had nO^riOr 
meaning^ value whatever, and were to derive their signification 
froiH arbitrary stamp and conventional usage aIone,^‘Aeri'-‘Js 
there an’oxii of all rational inquiry into* the forfhation bf 
languages luimanly considered, and t^C^'must accept at once 
whatever abstract currency” is offered' to u^,- in Jicu'^f • 
bullion, or of coin. One such system' of’ syqibfeis purely cortVCnr^ 
tional js well enough known, the ne^i^^mthfilatto^ofyu^tuhtry, 
VoL.iiK No.vi. ^ • 


oiif Which 1 object to Dr. Mooi»8 tfc»^ 
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Remarks^ t^c. 

suIphrVeof soda, caibona/e of iron, &c. &c. but whoever^ has 
the slightest notion how that iiomenclature was fomied by 
scientific* men, to answer the purposes of scientific arrange- 
ment, must for the most obvious reasons reject every supposi- 
tion of any thing like it, from all admission into the grammar 
of common language. 

S. Next to Dr. Moor’s gratuitous assumption of the meaning 
of crises apart from Prepositions, stands the following principal 
objection of vital importance to his theory. As soon as ever 
Dr. Mdor proceeds to combine Prepositions with cases, he 
instantly forgets that those flexions of the noun had original 
and important meanings of their own. This old character the 
cases drop at once, to assume a function quite new, the aptitude 
merely to go along with Prepositions, according as each Prepo- 
sition*, with ifS case, expresses motion or rest in general. Or some 
one particular and remarkable mode of the general signification. 
In the accusative case, indeed, with a Preposition, when it 
expresses only motion, and governs the accusative case. Dr. 
Moor sees a very proper and natural analogy, as all external 
action implies motion towards what we act upon. This same 
analogy, but in an inverted order, I thought 1 had discovered 
before the perusal of his Essay f as to my mind it was sufficiently 
cl^, that tnofiors tou'atds that body which we act upon, more 
simply and naturally serves to imply what, in phrase often 
obscure enough, we call aclwn upon an object. 

Ill tlie genitive and dative cases, therefore, of the noun, when 
combined with Prepositions, Dr. Moor intirely loses sight of 
the two ideas of possession and communication, which, accord- 
ing tp his own theory, it was the very fundamental design of 
those two cases to express. 

It must suffice for the present, if we article and object as 
above,” what after all, perhaps, will only be interesting to a few 
curious scholars ; vuveroTo-i. 

u 

1 ain» SiTf 

Fsd^uUy Tour^s, 

J. .TATJL 
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£iL gillies corrected f AND VIRGtL, CICEROt^ 
AND SOPHOCLES, EXPLAINED. • 


To THB EoITOR of TUB CLASSICAL JODRSAL. 

SlR» 

'l^UE insertion of the subsequent remarks will greatly 
oblige a constant reader of your useful work. 

Mr. Gillies says« in a note in his History of Greece, i. p. 313, 
** I know not why Ovid says 

— Penuus ab itno 

EiTtisiis Piiido spuniosifl volvitiir undis. 

.^lUn says, that it flows smooth as oil, iuenv The following 

beautiful lines from Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming will be a 
suflicient reply : 

" But silent not that adverse eastern path"^ 

" Wliicli saw Aurora's hills tli' horizon crown , 

There was ihc rirer heitrdy in bed of wrath^ 

** (A precipice qf foam from mouniains brownf) 

Like tumults heard from some far distant town; 

** Hut eqfVnxnp in approach he lift kU gloom, 

‘‘ And murmur'd pleaeanfiy, and laid him dotm 
To kiss those easy ctfit mg batUcs of bloom. 

That lent the windward air an cvquisito perfume.” 

Part II. Stanza 3. 

Ovid is speaking of the Peneus as descending from Mount Pindus, 
whereas iElian is speaking of the river as flowing through the 
Vale of Tempe. 

Namquc aera cursu 

Diim scqiior, et notd cxccdo regione viariitn. * 

^ • Virg. iBn. ii. v. 7S6. 

Ainsworth understands by regio a road, or highway, but I do not 
see howlie can justify such an interpretation. Heyije presents us 
with the following note : JVbfd reghne ^iarum pro excedo, 

deflecto, de viis frequentibus : tum pro \ ia poni^ possunr/oca, paries^ 

• regioneSf per quas vis patent ; regio viarum poetis ducta ; exempla 
V. ap. Burm.*' I'must confess that 1 am ncA satisfied with this 
labc^d explanation ; to make my own ideas the clearer, t shall 
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produce» from Gesner's Thesaurus, Varro’s Definition of Re^io : 
‘‘ Regio dicta \ regendo ; linea mente concepta,qua vel indicaznus 
loca, ut pjagas, vcntos, orientem, siquilonem etc. vel circumscribi- 
mus, ut terminis ct Hnibus : interdum vero ipsum planum terrx certis 
finibus comprehcnsum, suis nonnunquam cum incolis, hoc nomine 
intelligltur." Hence it is natural to use regio for a boundary^ a 
llney a co//r.9e, a direction* I \vould then thus literally translate 
the passage of A'irgil; “ I quit the line of direciioUf in uohich the 
roads run or ” I leave the regular public road." A passage in 
Cicero's Treatise De Fato confirms this interpretation : Ut, cum 
duo irdivitlua per inanitatem ferantur, alterum e regione mtmalur^ 
alteriun decUnct** Thus Lucretius says, 1. 2. v. 250 : 

** Itccta viai 

Ihdinavt,'* 

That is ‘ to devi.itc from the direct course ;* thus Cicero (in Rull. 
2.) says : “ Rcgionibiis officii sese contincre,” that is ‘ to confine 
himself within the bounds’ [or boundary line] * of duty/ 

Cicero (pro 1 eg. Man. s. 12.) says : « Fuit hoc quondam, fuit 
proprium populi Romani, longc a domo bellare, et propugnaculis 
imperii sociorum fortunas, non sua tecta defendere.” The Dol- 
phin edition explains propugnaculum by mribiis : this interpreta- 
tion makes it a mere pleonasm : just as if a man should say : ‘ I 
eat the cake with my month/ **1 s;iw the vijier with my eyes/ 
Butivicero never uses idle words : every particle adds something 
to the sense : it may be doubted whether defendcre propugnaculis 
is a Ciceronian expression. Gesner, in his inestimable Thesaurus, 
thus defines propugnaculum : locus munitus, unde defendi urbs, 
castra, fines possint," I see no reason why we should here deviate 
from the cnstoinary meaning of the word : I would then translate 
the passage thus : “ The wars of the Roman people once used to 
be removed far from home ; we on(^ were engaged in defending, 
by the distant fortresses of the empire, the property of our aliiesy 
whereas *we are now compelled to defend our own roofs/' A 
passage in Cic. pro^Font. 3. c. 1. seems to confirm this interpreta- 
tion^ E^t in eachm provincia Narbo Martius, colonii nostrorum 
dviu|n> specuU populi Romani, ac propugnaculum istis ipsis^ 
natmibus opposityr^ et objectunu'' If this ^interpretation be 
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adnytted, stop the passage thus, et| propugnaculis imperii, sociorum 
fertunas, non sua tecta defcndere. * 

Antigone says, in the Colonean CEdipus, v. 242. (Ed. Burgess) ; 

/ oTi 0-01 flxcp U o‘t4nf irrtfiMt, 

9 TzKm^ i Xoycg, 4 xV*^f ^ 

Reiske proposes to i-ead here ?<ix,0g for Aoyof, and Brunck has 
admitted it into the text; but, in my humble opinion, the common 
reading is preferable : die Chorus had promised to CEdipus their 
protection in v. 169. 

O' he 

d yi^ovy UKoyri rig 

In V. 48, however, the Chonis says : 

?ro^o-fif CaiySTt %i^otg. 

To which QJdipus replies, by appe.iling to their honor, « 3’ \mT%Uy 
wol vMTtt^Airug ; Antigone also Iicrc appeals to their honor by the 
word and mt'ntions four circumstances, wlych should induce 
them to grant a protociion to her father and herself: J. rsxyor, their 
respect for fili«tl duty, or rather, their affection for their own chil- 
dren, because Antigone was pleading for a father, die most 
wretched of human kind. C. AJy« 5 , because dicir honor was con- 
cerned by the promise wlitch they had just made. 3. ptjgeo?, because 
it was their duty to assist their feflow-creaturcs, who are distressed, 
and Antigone had declared that they had no other resource. « 

Ifd Ttfv ^eAeavi ixirtvofitv, 
tt ciKTt/^xey » oeetr^ag vrs^ 

TV iyj0f/LoHy HyTOfixi v kx^ 

><c7g or^oort^xfA.yx of/tfix oiy ofAfAXO-tyt 

xg Ttg xifAxrog 
vfAtr-'^u x'^o^xyuox, rh x^Xtoy 
xliSg xv^Fxi' h^ufiTy yx^, ig 6iS, 
xiifuix T>iXfAovtg 

4. Otos, because Jupiter was the God of Hospitality, the protector 
of ihe oppressed, and the guardian of suppliants. 

Franklin thus rightly translates A«y«5> " hy* thy satred word." 
The other reading of ?i^ 0 g has no relation whatever to the context; 
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• SlB, 

* I* 

HThe questions concerning the prosodies aifd versi^ 
fication of the Greek and Latin languages^ which, beginiung with 
the dispute between Bishop Gardiner and Professor Clieke, 
have agitated the literary world toward three centuries, are, as 
tWQ articles in the last numbers of your Journal show, not ye.t at 
rest ; and indeed they cannot cease to be in some degree interest- 
ing to every classical scholar. But if there may yet be hope 
that any cbntinuation of investigation and discussion may at 
lengdi bring clear light on the subject, so also there may be 
danger, that, through novelties and antipathies, recommended 
and supported by prejudiced iugenuity» the old confusion may 
become worse confounded. *• 

Your correspondent Metrodorus’s project for unravelling the 
mysteries of the harmony of Greek and Latin poetry seems 
altogether new. Bcgarding, apparently, of all that remains 
from antiquity on the subject, only the old acknowledged scale 
of ancient metre, he would combine with it two other scales of 
his own invention, as necessary to supply its deficiencies. He 
sets out however with avowing his incompetency for one part ; 

I hesitate not to assert,’’ he ss\ys, that we are almost totally 
ignorant of the nature of accent.” If thus he appears to 
presume that all others arc ignorant like himself on this point, 
yet he seems to admit that others are well informed and well 
judging, like himself, on another ; which, perhaps justly, he 
reckons much more material ; we still possess,” he adds, a 
tolerably correct know'ledge of quanlity.” p. 79. 

, Nevertheloss,'l]is doctrine of quantity seems to have no small 
; peculiarity ; as may be gathered from,’ what almost alone throws 
aqy light upon it, what he has proceeded to predicate of accent. 

musician,” lie says, knows that at leadt moi^ern 
^^accevj^ by the bye, is all diat these' g^tleiA^'* are 

qpquainted witli) requires a stress upon the syllable, and' that this 
^|(pn^^l^g&,ens''it.’’ He has then selected five'^iniii .of the 
' ^neid (373-— 578) as ah example of such < 

would almost lAake nonsense pass 
^ipon me unclcrstaodihg for sense, throngh recommendation of 
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die ear/' p. 87* But I apprebend that in the practice of, Eton 
an(f Westminster and Oxford and Cambridge^ in all Hvhich 
eminent seats of learning, the claim to pronounce according: to 
quantilgb has always been jealously asserted, that midern accent, 
or stress, as Metrodorus describes it, is given, in those admired 
lines of Virgil, to the first syllable of the words patrias, preces^ 
mikif patiarf and to the second of the words jtrcadii and 
incolumem ; and thus, if 1 understand him aright, six false 
quantities are made in the delivery of those five -Verses. How 
he will settle Uiis matter with the dignitaries of science, I must 
leave to him and them ; but 1 desire to say one wpid for die 
musician ; whatevcT the knowledge of those gentlemen*' tnay 
be, I am sure, evidence abounds in their printed works, ’6f 
in direct opposition to the knoteledge which Metrodorus 
so positively attributes to tiuMii. Possibly I may wholly misap* 
prehend his system of prosody ; but, if 1 see into it at all, he 
proposes, in delivery, to give to every long syllable equally a 
Stiong accent, or stress, and to every short one equally a weaker, 
as necessary to the indication of rjituutity. If, with such deli- 
very, his triad of scales cun make even his favorite p^6sage tvdm 
Virgil otherwise than ufiViisivc to any ear not absolute leather, 
it must indeed be of wonder-woi king virtue. 

The course of investigation, which your other correspondent, 
M K, has taken, is that, 1 apprehend, which alone should be 
pursued, if the purpose is not merely to amuse the faqjy^ but 
to satisfy the judgment. Ilis collection of passages to the 
purpose from ancient authors, though incomplete, yet the IViIIest 
1 have seen any where brought so commodiously together, 
would alone give value to his essay. But tliis is not all its 
jiierit : 'llie guide and mystagogiie,” he says, who can alone 
conduct us through tliia dark and secret region, if am not 
mgeh mistaken, is no o^er than music.’* p. 38. This is' so 
indicated by all die writers, to whom we must look for tfao most 
authentic information on the subject; it is so cleady ahd'posi* 
tively declared by Quintilian, in the declaration which M K 
has thrust, rather unworthily, to the bottpm of his page in a 
note, that without music, no man can be a master of proso^/* 
that it may be wondered how it could liave been so inttch 
pvedopked by so many learned dispuUnt^i and zealous inquirers 
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before bim. I am much inclined* to think that, if the learned 
Dr. Toster of Sion hacf been, but in small amount, a musician, 
his treatise on accent and quantity would not have come out 
to die world u coafused ma^s of learning and error, but^in&tead 
of rays here and lliere piercing a thick mist, it would have given 
clear siiiiduiie to its subject, and would have ficcotiic that guide 
and aivtotugogue of our schools and nnivcrsicies, for explaining 
to modern sense the properties of ancient verse, which yet, to 
their disgrace; is wanting. 

But though the amount of musical knowledge, absolutely 
necessary for a teacher of ancient prosoily, I apprehend, is not 
great, nor of laborious or dillieiilt attainment; yet how fur M K 
him seif possesses what Ins juilgment seems to iiu\e assured him 
to be requisite, he has made, 1 must own, to my iiiiiid, doubtful. 
1 cannot uppiove lus deiiaitious. 'Flie teriivs melody v>id 
hannony <ind modulation, as lilnghsa words, have acquired 
certain meanings among oiii waiters on nnisie, ^omewliat ihii'er- 
ing from the ancient meanings; perhaps mure ])ieeise, but sit 
any rate better not disturbed. Why lie Iras introduced the 
question, VVhulher the ancients |>raclised or knew eoiintcrpoint 
ill music, 1 hardly see ; nor can 1 quite agree in his coiieliiMon. 
The learned musician Tarlmi, 1 reinembcT, leckoncd coiiiuer- 
point adverse to that accommodation of sound to scii&i', ami in 
general to that musical e\pres!^un, iii v\Iiieli they especially 
delighted. But whelber they wcic igimraiit of eountorpoliit, or 
whctFieF knowing, they de.spi>cd it, iiiiist, in the actual iiiicei tainty 
of our iuforin.'ilioii, lemuiu matter for quehtioii inttMiuinalile; 
uud could it be decided, would, L ajipreheiid, decide nothing 
relating to prosody. 

On rhythm, ecriainly the most important article of liis subject, 
M K has iiiied more than thirteen of your closely printed pages. 
Uiere, with a cunsiderablo display of [earning, are found so^ic 
excellent observations, but I am sorry to say also, in niy mind, 
miu:h,errpr|^ SMid, in consequence, much misemployed labor and 
failing ingenuity. 1 am, indiHid, unaware of the value of his 
ultimate and favoritd object, t! ejecoiiciliation of the measures 
of the .poems ‘transmitted under the name of 'Anacreon, ‘ to the 
wari^nted laws o\ ancient prosody, involving the establishment of 
^ those measiM^s as grdijhd of addition to the fonncriy admitted 
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kws. I be glad to be informed if the aulhenticitjr of thoao 
poems is fully establislied. if it may be only suspected that, in 
then actual foriii, tliey are, as I believe has been contended, the. 
production of an age bordering on modem times, though the 
elegance of tlie poetry will not be the less admirable, yet the 
authority of the measures will luirdly find general acknowledg- 
ment. 

But thoii'j'h vonr learned correspondent, after an outset of 
much protiiisc, in pursuit of a great objot:t, has dt;viatcd after a 
smaller, which, I think, has slipfied from him, yet, like the 
hound, allured from the slot of a slag by the view a rabbit, 
subinittiii' to the halloo-back, he may perhaps recover the 
trail of the nobler game. Not inKsing, he has nevertheless 
sliihted, a passage of Quintilian, of more and clearer informa- 
tio 4 on the s<.il>|t>ct of ancient prosody, than all besides, that I 
know, fioin all antiquity. “ Quintilian” he has said, p. 49. 
“ e\hunsls a pime nearly in drawing the distinction between 
metre and rivjliin.” 'Flia't invaluable page* demonstrates, T 
think tiilh, lliai the rli./tlhiiii'i, of (iivek and ly.itin music and 
verse eqnailv, was pieeisely liie //«; ol modern music; denoting 
siniplv iiiviisnre of tinii!, iiiilicated, in speech, l>y syllables, in 
lnll^lc b\ .eees; occasionally faillier marked, in both, by that 
time-heutuig, wliieh was ih seiiUed hy the teiiiis anis and t/mis. 
To ill s iiuportani initiei, I lie fiine-liealing, so frequently mcii- 
tioned by aiiiieiu wiileis, s ».ne iiioderii “scholars of tlicgKatest 
name and celeliiiU,” as M K has most justly observed, ‘,‘Jiave 
paid no alteiilioii, and for want of this attention have fallen into 
cgiegioHS mistakes, p. 44. 

Kqually then that passage of Quintilian shows that the term 
foot, III his sense of it, implying a iotiil comiiieiisiirate with 
rhytlimus, iliffored inasmuch as it denoted a particular wrange- 
megt of parli; those parts Jbeiiig syllables, distinguished as long 
or short ; the long employing, in utterance, time double that of 
the short. Tlius llie rven rhythmus, corresponding, as M K 
has again justly observed, with our common^ time, p. 38. might 
b|B equally tilled by any one of three very different fert;, the 
dactyf, the anapsst, and the spondee. The do/ible rhythmus, 
corresponding with our triple time, also admitted three different 
feet, the iamb, the trochee, and the tribracliys. Dionysius of 
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HaKcttnassus^ for the purpose bi^his treatise, held'disdnctiod 
between rbythiflus and foot needless : To ^ »jto hxKS, he says, 
itiiet xoA ^yifbQv, De Struct. Or. s. 17* Of course, with Quin* 
tilian, he considered them us commensurate, and not with M K, 
rhythmus as a larger measure, containing feet. 

MK has justly noticed a misinterpretation, by Stephens, of 
a passage of Terentianus Maurus, whence the lexicographer has 
claimed authority to assert that the terms arsis and thesis implied 
modes of souiicl. Consenting Antiquity, as fur as I have had 
opportunity to observe, Terentianus Maurus included, shows 
tliem to haw; nieiiil merely modes of timc-beatiiig. 

I'he rejection of the word ejuijxsrpov from a passage of Quin* 
tilian, (inst. I. i. c. 17-) insisted upon liy M K hi a note, (p. S3.) 
I cannot equally approve. Omitting that word, indeed, a com* 
plete sense remains. But I am not aware why Quintilian may 
not have intended the additional sense, which he has so carefully 
indicated fuid clearly distinguished, in his explanation, before 
referred to, of the difference between and fUrpoy, I'bat 
valuable explanation should be the scholar's guard against such 
rash Wandering as that of M K in treating of lyrical, rhetorical, 
and colloquial rhythm, p. of)— *59 ; pressing ancient authors into 
his service, especially Horace, violently against their will, to 
show him, in his pathless forest, u way, with which they are 
wholly unacquainted. 

But^i quit this subject w ith pleasure to thank M K for his 
notice of a matter of considerable importance in prosody, still 
more neglected by former writers than the arsis and thesis ; 1 
mean the hifiney or tempns vat am. 'J'he very satisfactory autho* 
rities, which he has produced for this, show it to be precisely the 
rent of modern music. \ et 1 must, though with regrot, add, 
that I think bis favorite purpose, of* explaining the measures 
of Anacreon, has led him to some eytravagaiit speculation qpoii 
thia^dilieiimstance of ancient, and perhaps of all verse. Who, 
or of what nutlioi tty, the scholiast was, who has said rhythmus 
drawft oUf tiitiea at filoasiire, and often makes a short tiiiio long, 
iKJt./ But, however the piirase, at first itight, ma^ bear 
‘abmewhat of the appearance of what is called a bull, yet a 
r^MMable iiitcrpr^^tion may be put ufKin tth 1 suppose the 
hfbkdii%«ehher cobid make twice cue four, nOr 
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diat it would compel the Voice to a fijse quantity; but.llidt 
when a short st/llabk occurred where a ton^ quaniity was» 
required, the rhytbmus would demand a following.iiiojie,. or 
rest ; by which not the pliable would be protract^, but the 
time would be completed ; a circumstance familiar in niodera 
music. As little then, 1 must own, do l,know of what age or 
country Marius Victorinus was, who has added to the scholiast's 
sEssertion w'liat, it seems, has been accepted and cherished by 
some learned men, that ^'rhythinus will often nialie a long time 
short.” How this operation can be managed consistently with 
those laws of prosody which appear to have bece iinifonnly 
acknowledged from the age of Aristotle to that of lx>nginiis, 
1 must confess myself unable to discovejr. In ancient times, 
after poetry and music became separate professions, the iniisi^ 
ciau, as. we are assured by Dionysius of Ilalicaniassus, would 
sometimes take liberties with the poet's measures. Dut tliis 
w'arrantcd no licentiousness for the poet. The expression of 
Victorinus may seem to imply violence upon language equal to 
that of the clianting in our cathedrals ; which scorns verse^ and 
equalises prose sentences, the shortest and the longest, to. one 
measure of time, given by tlie organ* 

Your correspondent M K has spoken slightingly of Dr. 
Burney’s learned labor on the measures of JEscliylus ; and 1 
must own J have been disappointed to find talents and diligence, 
in such amount, not unsuccessful, for 1 am not prepared te say 
they have been so, but consumed on what can be of so.little 
value, while the harmony of ancient verse lies yet in so large 
amount, recondite in the dark cell of its temple. For the office 
of mystagogue, to bring it forward in form perceptible to 
modern sense, T should suppose Dr. Burney peculiarly qualir 
fied ; but 1 am aware of forbidding circumstances. Ciaero has 
sail), ** Omnium loiigitudioiiin ct brevitatuni in sonis — judicium 
iiatura in aui'ibus nostris collocavit.” Oral. i. ^1. Quiiitiliaii 
has said, Ilia non nisi aure exiguntur quse filint per sofios.” 
Inst. Or. 1. i. c. 5. Eton and Westminster and 0.xford and 
Cambridge will not directly and openly contradie^. Ckem. aqd 
Quintilian’; but they concur in effectually saying '*BOt so:-'f .the 
tear must' surrender its consilience, and ^submit to authon^^;’* 
At the very first foot of Ovid’s Mdamori^toa the aftudnUit Hods 
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himself in a mist. The first syllaBle of nova’’ and equally, of 
" novi, ’ (the a^cclive) is short. But the first of “ novl,” the 
verb, is long. What is the difference for the car ? none : you 
must not pronounce ihcin differently: you \v,ouId iritur the 
sneers of a whole university. It suffices that the first syllable 
of novi” the verb has twice the quantity of the first of “ novi,” 
the adjective, by aulhority, without any difference made sensible 
by the voice. , And is tliis j)ronouncing according to quantity f 
yes : by authority. And is there no more satisfactory explana- 
tion of the difterence between “ cano” the ^erb, in the second 
foot of the ^rst verse of the jiF.iieid, and ‘‘cano” the adjective, 
in the line of the eiirhtli book ? aiitlnuity is eiioiigli. It is 
said that the transposition of the words " pater” and maler” in 
the 56th line of Virgil’s fourth eclogue would utleily destroy the 
harmony of the vcise: for the first syllabic of “mater” is lo*ig, 
and the first of “ pater” is of «)nly half its time or quantity. Is 
not the destructive effect of such transposition to be in some 
way marked in j>ronuncialioii aiulNnude evident to the car 
not at all : it suffices that the difference of the times is sure 
from authority, and that the resulting effect is felt in the 
scholar’s mimi : his ear must submit to aullioiity. 

I think I have lieic neith(T nvisreprc^t'nled nor exaggerated 
any thing. And, for myself, I cannot wonder, if in this state 
of tilings, some impatience of inodeni authority should some- 
tiine.<f l!b manifested, and men of warm fancies, like your corre- 
spondent Metrodoriis, should attempt to dash through the 
cloud and darkness after any false giimmer, in eagerness to get 
into day-light. But, if the day -light is to be attained, it must 
be tliroiigli close and impuitial attention to ancient guides. 
Quintilian has said, “ Nec citra Musiccii Grammatice potest 
esse pcrfecta, cum ci de nietris rhythinikque dicenduin sit.” On 
what ground then the presumption cairrest, that modern schobrs 
can be masters of ancient prosody without that qualification, 
which was’ esteemed indispensable by the ancients for them- 
selves, remains, 1 thiqk, among all that has been written on tlie 
subject} by v^y leanfed men, totally regardless of the analogy 
of verse and music, yet to be shown. 1 am myself persuaded 
that a diligent and iiqp^rtial attention to ancient authority, and 
especially to QuintiliaAi, would enable a scholar, competently 
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acquainted with music^ to throw light on the harmony of ancient 
poetry^ at least for those having also some kno^\4e^ige of music, 
far clearer than it has yet been shown in. Music oftors easy 
illustration of those passages, of most respectable ancient 
writers, wliich M fk has brought forward to establish his suppo- 
sition, against itie authorities of Quintilian and Dionysius, but 
desirable for his purpose of justifving the ineasuies of AuatTeoii, 
that rhytliinus was a larger measure, of which foot was. only a 
portion. It olTers clear day light for anollier ])assage, which 
IVl K, for waul of due attention to Qiiintibau uud to music, has 
mistaken. Uhytiiiiii iicque iineni liabeiit cerliiii^ See.” The 
simple form and contexture of the rhytliinus of ancient verse 
being then made obvious to modern sense through its analogy, 
to w'liat is already familiar to the modern car in music, what 
reinaiiis from ancient writers concerning rhytliinus in prose will 
no longer liave its former ditKculties ; doubt may yet hang about 
the meaning of particular passages, and accounts of some 
eftects, but the general principle will be clear. • 

Desiring to see tlie subject prosecuted by scholars like Dr« 
Burney and M K, with due attention to all the admonition of 
ancient writers from Aristotle to Longinus and Terentianus, 
careful not to w'arp the meaning to favor a particular purpose, 
I coniinil these observations to you, Sir, for insertion in the 
Classical Journal, if you tliiiik^licni worthy of it, and J uiii 

Vour obedient liiinible servEffit/ 
K.L.T. 

Ul JuHCf 1811 . 


BJDtfCJL CRITICISM. 

THE BIBLE. 

It is not an unremarkable circumstance, that in the very first 
article of Biblical Criticism admitted by the/ Classical Journal 
[No.*i. p. 144 .] the present, or autliorised translation, as by 
many it is called, $>{ the Bible into Biiglish^ should be impeach* 
ed of defects, which by the learned cannoi be denied. If -there* 
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fore the English^ and possibly bvery other translation^ figoiil 
tbe^uses notM in No. i. p. 145, is defective ; why are not 
the objcctipns to the Bible removed by public authority in new 
or amended translations, throughout the civilised, and dot now 
uiileanied, world ? Several of ^e articles of Biblical Criticism 
in the Journal have arrested the notice and demanded the obser- 
vations of a reader, who came to the knowledge of them too 
recently for an earlier comiiiunication. 

'fho preposition in Job, xxxviii. 1. may denote ^ concerning,^ 
and the verse may ' be rendered, Then Jehovah answered [or, 
addressed’i rfoft concemiuir the whirlwind, and said. Reference 
may be retrospectively to tlic power of God described from 
ch. xxxvi. 26. to this verse, and also prospectively to all that 
follows nearly to the end of the chapter. 

/fhe question [p. l6S.] between points and original oriental 
vottvft might perhaps be a proper object of discussion in the 
Classical Journal. In opposition to the absence of points or 
original oriental vowels from the {Samaritan, from the Syriac, 
and [as they, who have inspected, assert] from ancient MSS. 
of the Chaldee character, as well as from the texts of other 
oriental languages ; in opposition also to the learned sentiments 
ar,d use of Lowth, Ncwcome, Blayney, Parkhurst, and many 
more in modern times ; the inaintainer of the supposed original 
oriental vowels ought to show, that their * rejection is but of late 
datc«(' or rather, that their introduction is not, as others have 
affirmed, but of late date ; he ought to show that the matres 
lectiotm w^cre originally of no use but for the * original oriental 
vowels* attached to them. The question, like every other, 
should be dispassionately discussed ; and nothing on either side 
should be assumed over persons of opposite sentiments. The 
inaiiitaiiiers of the supposed original oriental vowels, instead of 
either of the five long or of the fivec.short, sometimes find mly 
a shorter scheva or the patach ; and a short vovi’el, resembling 
one or oilier of these last, is on the other side of die Ujuestibn 
understood,! where between the consonants no intervention >of one 
or^othpr of the moires tectionis occurs. • In this great 
of; reading • the JlebrsBO-Chaldey text, a little modesty tqight 
becQme persiMis opj^ping themselves to thoftiodam authorities 
of sosief cotisiderationdiefore-mentioned. 
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In conjunction with every^ood design, of a writw, who ihaa 
supplied to the Classical Journal various articles of BiUiad 
Criticism, Amos, iii. 6. may be thus rendered; ShaH a calamity 
iefal m city, which Jehovah hath not infikudi Permitted, the 
prophet meant, .ill punishment of idolatry. . Tlie authorised, or 
customarily used, English translation is lUgain reasonably repre- 
hended by the same writer in Uie article, p. 299, and the roisioi^ 
terpretations arising alone from the. translators* having compre^ 
bended moral good and evil, genera^ or universally, where 
PHYSICAL good and evil were designed by iWq original writer, 
might be njpde abundantly conspicuous only in thW'.Pentateuch* 
It appears to have been a part of the religion of two ceutweies 
past, or the era of the translation, to prefer such words as 
'wickedness* and ^ evil/ Gen. vi. 5. with the ideas annexed to 
them, to the use and meaning of the words 'calamity* and 
'injury;* thus converting evil pliuicnl into evil moral, and good 
in the same manner : as a * Classic Moses,’ at present. preparing^ 
may, with many other iicw'^iscoveries, hereafter exhibit* 

Jarciii [|». may be better satisfied with lus first text 
by substituting prosperity and adverJty for ' pea<5e^> and 'evil/ 
The second, Dr. C Hebrew Criiicisni 8cc. p. 250. thus tran- 
slates* and interprets ; ' A woman shall be transformed into a 
warrior/ Thew'e^k vivpm of Israel shall be powerful. In the 
third, for deceived lie inay reacT permaJed; or, be may possibly 
find it in the same author. And, in ti.e last he may read, the 
idolater for the day of calamity, lliese lafier interpretations 
might have been more accurate, if auilior, chapter, and .verse, 
had been given. 

' With respect to the artidcs, No. iii. p- 624, and No. iv. 
p. 830; although the author, as soon as they come to his know- 
ledge, will doubtless spAk for hmiseli ; yet it niav bc^eiicrally 
ilhscTVcd, that if the words of Markhind, p. iv, in the dedictf- 
jioQ of the Suppliecs 4to, and to w'Inch refereiu e is made p'/ 
of No. i. of the Journal, are applicable to profabe leaniiOg, 
Jiow much more must this be applicable ^ the lenriiing of the 
BibIff After the commendation of Matkl^iiid jn N(^i. the 
.fanpliar rudeness of these articles was to be expected ; and, 
for the credit oB. Biblical Criticism, Classical Journal, 
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ainf of liimself^ it is lioped that tliei uaclvilly treated author has 

de3^1y Te&traiHed himself from more thau proper retaliation. 
Hie interpretation of Job, xxxi. 18. by W. V. in p. i'lO. of 
V* according to the suggeltioii of the Syriac versioiv seems 
to be rendered most certain by the recijirocal correspondence of 
the npun^, both in the'^ /ormer parts, and in the latter parts of 
.the parallels^; according to the poetical system of Azarias and 
Bp. Lowtli, explained by the latter in his Prselections, and in the 
Preliminary Oissertatiou to bis Isaiah. 

WaUhatn^Chelmsford, April 8, 18U. 


* WOPXB LATELY PUBLISHED. 

« 

M. Boettiger, of Dresden, has published a Dissertation on 
a Greek Medal, in which he thinks he has discovered a repre* 
sentation of the ancient Schocnobates, or Rope-dancers of 
Greece. The medal was struck at Cyzica, a city built on a 
small Island near the Coast of Mysia, a Province of Asia Minor, 
A.D. 212. From the legend it seems to have been struck in 
honor wf the Emperor Caracalla ; and also with a view to 
commeniiorate the attainments of the inhabitants of Cyzica in 
the gymnastic arts. M. Boettiger is of opinion, that the ancients 
were far superior to the • moderns in this display of personal 
agility, and has exhibited the most profound erudition in his 
researches upon the subject. 

A French translation of Dr. Burney's Present State of Music 
has been published within the last twelvemonth at Genoa, in 
Italy. The translator, M. Brack, describes himself as a Fellow 
Hif A^^llpyalBociety of Gottingen, and has execut^ his 'task 
f^h'considerable ^dclity. *He has also continued the History 
Pipgrns of'^Musical Science down to the present time, 
baa enriched the c^riginaL work in various parts with some 
l^iMUenotes. The f vench critics complainW the translation 
8»rbcbg';tQ0.1itera}|.^ Brack haring attempted to naturalise' 
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Englbh words in FrancOi^ which sound Aukwardlf in h 
French ear. ' a * 

M. hSillin the indefadgable I^ch Antiquary and VUMok. 
^st has presented the readers of the Magazin Encyclopfdique, 
with an elegant French translation ofVhlr. Strutt’s' Histoiy of 
the Coronations in England, from the reign of Edward I. to 
that of Henry VII. Mr. Strutt's plates are also ^pied> in order 
further to illustrate his work to the FreiM*h reader. The transla* 
tion is executed by M. Bouiard, and occujMg a considerable 
^rtion of the recent Numbers of M. Millin’s JoutinJL ' 

This day is published. Fart I. of Vand^r Hooght's Hebtew 
Bible, by the Rev. Joseph Samuel C. F. Frey; containing 12S 
pages at 4s. 6d. the common, and the royal 8vo. at 6s. The 
wofk will be comprised iii 12 Parts, each part to be published 
every other month. Sold by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Ormej 
^nd Co. Paternoster Row ; F. C. and I. Rivington, *St. Paul's 
Church Yard; W. H. llunn, Soho Square; J. Hatchardj 
Piccadilly ; Gale and Curtis, Paternoster Row ; and by all 
Booksellers in Town and Country. — N. B. Although the 
expenses of this work far exceed the expectation of the Editor^ 
yet he does not intend to advance the price to those who have 
already, subscribed, or may ssubscribe before the first of 
November next. , ^ 

A Series of Discourses on Church Union; by Edward 
Davies, Rector of Bishopston, author of Celiic Researches^ and 
the Mythology qf the British Druids^ 8vo. price Ts. fid. 


ANTiaUITIES. 

• 

On the foundations of a^new Theatre at DSjot^ In 

the month of April last, a small equestriad^Mtue of stoi^ was 
found? and a medal one of the Rmrf9h ^perors. The 
horstf of the status is in good presemtiob : & woman is Mted 
upon it, but the mad is broken off. 'lilil medal exhibits oa 
one fide the profile of ^ Ronaa fimpecory with a besM i tho 
• Voi,. in. iSo. VI. 
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head seems to*be d»t of Antoninus Plus. The following 
fetters are legible around it : imp, Cos. Aug. p. m. p. p. which 
iaq>lies Caesar Augustas Emperor — Pontifez Mazimus, father 
of his Country. On the reverse are two persona holding each 
■ptber by the hand ^ on^e legend we read t^e word concordia, 
asid the letters o... tr... } underneath Cos. II. In the back* 
ground are tokens of approbation of the Senate for the 
^brication of ms pieceg,expre88ed by the usual words S. C. 

Several discovw^^s of ancient monuments have been lately 
made in vicinity of Rome. Some Antiquaries havipp^ 
proceeded to dig an^png the ruins of the ancient City of the 
Veii, which was taken by the Romans in 360, and afterwards 
repeopled by them under the Emperors, the following valuable 
relics of antiquity were found : A statue of Tiberius, of the 
heroic size, seated. The Chlamys is fastened by a cameo 
fibula, with e lion's head ; the left hand rests on the pommel oC 
his sword ; the head is an exact reHmblance of the medals or 
this Emperor, and is described as being peculiarly sublime in 
its expression and general execution : the arms and the knees, 
the hair and drapery, are exquisitely wrought : the statue is of 
< 7 redan marble, and seems to have been executed by a Greek 
Artist. The Italian Sculptors ai^ warm in their expressions of 
admiration of the whole performance. 

A Past, supposed to be that of Leptdus, was also fouml : 
a Phrygian slave, a head of Flora, the lower part of the body ^ 
of a Priestess, the drapery of which is in the best style, a 
fragment of a trophy in bas relief, with the head of a slaver 
remaining attached to it, an immense dolium, a great number 
of capitals of columns, &c. 4 

It is somewhat remarkable, tha4 the capitals were found 
arranged in good order above each other, the columns on the 
'ground^ add the head of J^Jiberius lay at the feet of the statue ; 
these circumstance^ afibrd grounds for supposing, that, after 
the distruction oK^e City was effected, some pains were taken 
to &ry these moi^iri^tS 6ut of the reach of the Barlnirians^ 
whoWferwards ovqr<^^ the Roman Empif^ # 4 , 

Tne excavations arqund the Coliseum at Rome are novr ^ 
cojtnplefed. •The Azena'm the .centre' oT the tuUding ha# alsw' ^ 
l^en cleared. , 



IN THEVRESS. 


A new Edition tof Cicero’s Two 'Kiscts on Old Jge and 
Fiiemklup^ from Emesti’s^ Text^ is in the press : it witt 
contain selected and original notps in Englishyiby Mr. E. K 
BARKER} of Trinity College, Caxnbridgo. . 




NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

f M K’s article on Rhythm, and on* Dr. Burney’s 

Tentamejiy is received, and shall have a place in our next. 

The Inquiry into the Bionze JVeapons of Antiquity shall 
soon find room* 

Mr: P’s valuable Chart of Numerals is unavoidably post- 
poned. • • 

Remarks on the Jffinitq betfteen the Celtic and the Latin 
Languages shall be given in our next. 

The Britons of the Classics as soon as possible. 

^r. B’s interesting Appendix to the China of the Classics 
shall have an early insertion. 

J. T’s Observations on Tacitus sbti be ^noticed. ^ 

■rfe Unhemty Prizes for the ^nseij^j^r will be gi^ in 
our*next. 

'She Prize Essay Oh Sculpture shall not be 
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I , ‘Mr. Tt-MceJfoMeal Re$^tvie» came too late for olit 
^fiiesent TjvaBbit, ■ 

*' ■ • _ 

''•Tfiome observations on die Emerald bare beenrecfb^, and 
>raatt appear the fitM Q|^rtututy. 

e ^ 

’kftematks on die Fte£ice to the Mosx CaKYaBBiGiEKSEs 
time too lattMbr die present Number } nre shall not forget 
.fneih. 

Variou*'' articles from our learned correspondent B. ,ar^' 
ttiedxeAt and shall be inserted as early as possible. 


The trandatums from Ossian cannot be admitted, for the 
reasons given in our last numbers. * 


. S. C. verses are not forgotten ; proper attention shall be. 
paid to them. ^ ' 


The poem from Sicily shall also appear. 






